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THE DALAI LAMA 


Foreword 


If we are to think of Indians in recent times, who not only thought 
deeply, but also put their ideas into effect, Mahatma Gandhi naturally 
stands out as a beacon of inspiration. Drawing on India’s ancient 
cultural heritage, which originated in the thoughts of great teachers of 
the past, such as the Buddha, he employed the ancient but powerful 
idea of ahimsa or non-violence in a fresh dynamic and effective 
way. A great human being with a deep understanding of human 
nature, Mahatma Gandhi made every effort to encourage the full 
development of the positive aspects of our human potential and to 
reduce or restrain the negative. Consequently, he showed by example 
that personal liberation is integral to the successful achievement of 
national liberation. 


What is important to acknowledge is that non-violence does not 
mean the mere absence of violence. It is something more positive, 
more meaningful than that. The true expression of non-violence is 
compassion. Some people seem to think that compassion is just a 
passive emotional response instead of a rational stimulus to action. 
But to experience genuine compassion is to develop a feeling of 
closeness to others combined with a sense of responsibility for their 
welfare. This comes about when we accept that other people are 
just like ourselves in wanting happiness and not wanting suffering. 
Human happiness is interdependent, our own successful or happy 
future is very much related to that of others. Therefore, helping 
others or having consideration for their rights and needs is actually 
not just a matter of responsibility, but involves our own happiness. 


X 


Foreword 


Today, there is a growing global awareness that the application 
of non-violence is not restricted merely to other human beings. 
It also has to do with ecology, the environment and our relations 
with all the other living beings with whom we share the planet. As 
Mahatma Gandhi showed by his own example, non-violence can 
be implemented not only in politics but also in day-to-day life. That 
was his great achievement. He showed that non-violence should 
involve taking action to help others. 


I imagine every Indian schoolchild must have learned about the 
Mahatma’s qualities, but to my mind two further things stand out. 
One is the impression everybody received of his absolute and rigorous 
integrity. His honesty, truth and lack of selfish personal ambition 
struck everyone he met, and many like me who simply heard about 
him. It is a fact that whenever a popular personality himself shares in 
the suffering of others, he creates a strong impact on many people. 


I also admire the simplicity and discipline of Gandhi’s way of life. 
Although he had received a full modern education and was well 
versed with modern, western ways of living, he returned to his Indian 
heritage and cultivated a simple wholesome life in accordance with 


Indian philosophy. In doing so I think he was showing the importance 
of maintaining those core values like non-violence, tolerance and 
pluralism that have marked Indian culture and civilisation from its 
early beginnings. 


The genuine non-violence of which Gandhi was such an 
exemplar is related to our mental attitude. Therefore, I hope that this 
book Gandhi and Applied Spirituality will inspire readers to develop 
practical ways in which children and adults can be educated in the 
paths of non-violence, kindness and compassion, if we can do that, I 
believe we will aptly fulfil Gandhi’s legacy to us. 


fee 


24 February 2011 
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Preface 


This book is a modest attempt to explore Gandhian thought in the context 
of current scenes of terror and identity violence, interpret and discuss it 
in the framework of pragmatic spirituality. By pragmatic spirituality we 
mean practical applications of spirituality. The basic assumption here is 
that humans function not only at emotional and rational levels but also at 
a spiritual level. Spirituality is a hypothetical level of human functioning 
that transcends reason and logic. It is an area where rational explanations 
appear inadequate to explain the observed events and call for assumptions 
involving “nonrational” forms of knowing and non-physical forms of being. 
There are a variety of such phenomena that may be included under the 
rubric of pragmatic spirituality. I include in this category, Gandhian practices 
of nonviolence, such as satyagraha, siddhis arising from practice of yoga, 
studies of psychic phenomena by parapsychologists, and the results of 
epidemiological researches into religiosity and spirituality. 


Yoga is a spiritual pursuit in search of self-realization and personal 
transformation. In the process of achieving self-realization, one is believed 
to gain several extra-ordinary abilities called siddhis that seem to defy all 
rational explanations. Yoga, however, is currently put to secular use and 
practised extensively to bring about good physical and mental health and to 
maintain the well-being of the practising person. In a sense, it is spirituality 
applied to achieve secular ends. In his own thought and action, Gandhi 
had adopted spirituality as a means to guide political action and to cause 
social change. His famous satyagraha is believed to generate spiritual force, 
which he termed the “truth force”. It results from practice of nonviolence 
and can be applied for just conflict resolution in different situations and at 
the level of the individual or groups. 


Sixty years ago, few shared Gandhi's concerns about industrialization, 
centralized power and his enthusiasm for trusteeship and village level 
republics. Today things are very different. Rapid developments of techno- 
logies during the last century, coupled with insatiable human greed we sense 
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all around, portend ecological and social disasters we all have come to fear. 
We see now more of the wisdom and practicality of Gandhian thought for 
sustainable development without the disturbing consequences than during 
Gandhi’s time. Again, few would have thought at the time that Gandhi's 
ideas of nonviolence and his spiritualization of politics with unbending 
commitment to truth and altruism would work. Today, many see that 
humanity may have no option but cultivate Gandhian spirit and embrace his 
ideas if we were to survive the horrors of terror and violence that threaten 
a global holocaust, which may wipe out life on the planet. In the midst 
of politicization of spirituality that is all too evident in the exploitation of 
religion for political ends, few thoughtful men looking at the future with 
concern for human welfare would object to Gandhi’s spiritualization of 
politics that calls for altruism (sarvodaya) and concern for common good 
in the place of self-centred identity politics that promote exclusion and 
divisiveness as we see them today. Indeed, the freedom of the individual is 
at stake in the international corporate maze. The human engine is inexorably 
driven by Hobbesian power to exploit and conquer the world unmindful of 
the impending peril of unprecedented disaster and human suffering caused 
by avoidable destruction of the environment. 


Gandhi's life may be seen as a modern man’s spiritual search to find 
solutions to secular problems. His experiments are explorations into the 
application of spirituality in the practical, secular world. They constitute some 
important illustrations of pragmatics of spirituality like the modern practices 
of yoga. Also, we find in western scientific developments other cases that 
exemplify pragmatics of spirituality. They include studies of the paranormal 
by parapsychologists and the researches into health benefits of religiosity 
and spirituality. These areas of research remain inconclusive and somewhat 
controversial for the reason that they seem to trespass the presumed limits to 
what we can know; and that they do threaten to overthrow some of the basic 
epistemological assumptions of mainstream science. Even though Gandhi 
never dabbled in or deliberated on any of these areas, his thought and social 
experiments appear to belong to the same category of practical spirituality 
in socio-political and economic spheres. It is the business of philosophers 
to take note of the developments in these somewhat disparate areas and 
weave a binding thread of unified knowledge. 


Secular application of spirituality is not seen as an absurd possibility in 
the Indian tradition because the spiritual and secular are not considered 
contradictory stances. In a significant sense, one of the salient features of 
Indian thought is the magical synthesis of dichotomous alternatives into a 
unified perspective. Thus we find that such distinctions as those between 
‘T’ and the ‘other’, ‘individual’ and ‘society’, experience and reason, and 
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spirituality and science are somewhat blunted in Indian philosophical 
discourse. The Indian mind appears to defy paradoxes and is not troubled 
by the coexistence of contraries not because of any tolerance for ambiguities 
but because of the intended quest for the unifying principle that binds the 
rational and non-rational forms of knowing and being, thought and action. 


The chapters in this volume are invited addresses given at different 
seminars/conferences held in India and abroad. For that reason each one 
is self-contained. However, they are suitably revised for publication in this 
volume to constitute a coherent theme. The continuing thread that binds all 
the chapters together is the conceptual unity of science and spirituality and 
the applications of the latter to human functioning. The inspiration behind 
all is Gandhi and his philosophy of pragmatic spirituality. However, no 
attempt is made to systematically develop the thesis of pragmatic spirituality 
in this book. What we have here is only suggestive reasoning, and we barely 
touch the fringes. This appears to me an area of great possibilities and has 
the potential for posing tremendous challenges to philosophers and social 
scientists in India and elsewhere. 


Some Gandhians with secular credentials may question our interpretation 
of Gandhi and be uncomfortable with our clubbing him and his work with 
yoga, parapsychology and epidemiological studies of spirituality. I make 
no apologies. Indeed Sudhir Kakar (2009), whose secular credentials are 
well intact, also appears to interpret Gandhi from a spiritual perspective. 
Gandhi’s greatness as a thinker and social activist appears to me to be a 
function of the consummate combination of the secular and the sacred 
and his energetic application of pragmatic spirituality for social action 
and political change. The ultimate triumph of truth and nonviolence is 
predicated on the presence of spiritual force generated by one’s adherence 
to truth and practice of nonviolence. I see no alternative to altruism implied 
in the spiritual perspective of life for saving humanity from the not too 
unrealistic fear of self-inflicted disaster of un-remediable magnitude waiting 
to hit humankind. This indeed is the main motivation for the emergence 
and spread of major religions in the world and their continued relevance to 
humankind. 


That Gandhi was a deeply spiritual person few would disagree. However, 
whether spirituality is something that he inherited from his native tradition, 
or whether his spiritual stance was shaped by his western contacts and 
influenced by certain evangelical and esoteric movements of Christianity 
with which he became familiar during the formative years he spent in 
England, is a matter of some controversy. This issue is of some importance 
because spirituality has two distinct connotations in eastern and western 
traditions. For one thing, spirituality is closely tied to religion in the West 
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unlike in India where it is essentially independent of one’s religion. Also, in 
the West there is intrinsic opposition between science and spirituality. That 
distinction is mute and somewhat blunted in the East. 


Kathryn Tidrick (2008) in her book on Gandhi, which I read after the 
main text of this book was written and sent to the publisher, confidently 
asserts that Gandhi’s spirituality “grew out of the religious influences to 
which he was exposed as a student in London.” While it is true that Gandhi 
was exposed to the Theosophical writings of Madame Blavatsky and others 
and to the Esoteric Christian Union and that he read books by Edward 
Maitland and Penn Kingsford, the contention that Gandhi's spirituality is an 
outcome of this exposure is flawed on several grounds. First, the teachings 
of the Theosophical Society and the Esoteric Christian Union are themselves 
influenced in significant ways by oriental thought in general and Hinduism 
in particular. Second, Gandhi grew up in a deeply religious environment; 
and those of us who were born and brought up in India would readily see 
the lasting impact of native tradition on our religious beliefs and spiritual 
practices. Third, Gandhi kept himself in touch with Hindu thinkers even 
while he was in England and later in South Africa. 


Again, Tidrick is mistaken in her understanding and interpretation of Hindu 
tradition. For example, she writes that Gandhi’s “conflation of Indian ascetic 
practices (tapascharya) with an un-Indian aspiration to condition the body 
for spiritual effort” is unorthodox for a Hindu and can be best understood in 
the context of Esoteric Christianity (2008, p.46). This conflation is clearly the 
making of Kathryn Tidrick. As we all know, Yoga is a discipline to lead one 
on the spiritual path. It clearly postulates that purification of body through 
dasanas and pranayama is an important step for spiritual development of 
the person. Therefore, there is nothing un-Indian in conditioning the body 
as a step in one’s spiritual pursuit. 


Tidrick writes that dharma “has been the reigning concept in India 
embracing ideas of wrong doing, and it is a concept which receives only 
passing attention in Gandhi’s writings” (2008, p. 47). This statement does 
not convey the right understanding of Gandhi. Dharma is indeed a crucial 
concept not only in Indian thought but also in Gandhi. As we discuss in 
Chapter 2, the section on “Human Rights and Violence”, Gandhi refused to 
sign the charter, the Rights of Man, drawn up by H.G. Wells, saying that if 
one follows dharma, “rights will follow as spring follows winter” (CWMG: 
78, p.150) (CWMG refers to the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandbi, 
published in 2001). The emphasis on rights over duties is western, whereas 
the emphasis on duties (dharma) is essentially Indian. Thus the argument 
that Gandhi's spirituality is what he gathered from his western exposure 
is on thin grounds and weak in essentials. However, it is not unlikely that 
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Gandhi’s rendering/translation of some of the traditional Indian concepts 
into English was influenced by his readings and acquaintances in London. 
Also, it is possible that Gandhi gained confidence in the validity and 
universality of these traditional Indian concepts in the light of the writings 
of Blavatsky, Maitland and Kingsford he read and by his exposure to people 
in the West who were open to Eastern thought. 


The viability of Gandhian thought to resolve current socio-economic 
and political problems may be seen not only in the experiments he 
conducted during his life time and by others after him but also in the light 
of parallel developments in other areas such as yoga, parapsychology and 
epidemiological studies of religiosity. This aspect of Gandhian thought was 
not discussed at any length in the past. I believe, however, that Gandhian 
theory and practices along with these emerging disciplines may point to a 
unified and inclusive worldview in which such dichotomies like science and 
spirituality may be comfortably accommodated without any acrimonious 
rejection of one in favour of the other. Science deals with observables and 
discusses them with the tools of reason and logic. Reason and logic are 
instruments of analysis. Analysis divides. Spirituality is a way of synthesis; 
and it unites. It deals with intangibles and accounts for them with the 
instrument of intuition. It generates its own force, which is beyond the 
closed physical system. Science and spirituality working in tandem may give 
humans the best of both worlds and provide for a solid philosophical base 
for pluralism and the purposive co-existence of distinctive identities despite 
manifest differences. 


As mentioned, the ideas contained in the various chapters of the book 
were given at various conferences and seminars. I am benefited by the 
discussions and feedback I received. Some of these are published in the 
proceedings or related journal articles. The Chapters on “Identity, Conflict 
and Violence” and “Gandhi’s Philosophy and Practice of Nonviolence” are 
based on the keynote addresses given at national seminars held at North- 
Eastern Hill University, Shillong and GITAM University, Visakhapatnam. 
Chapter 4 incorporates the keynote address given at the National Workshop 
on “National Integration and Multiple Identities” given at the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla. Chapter 5 is the paper presented at the 
International Conference on Buddhism held at Bodhgaya. The Chapter on 
“Nehru and Gandhian Legacy” was first delivered as keynote address at a 
national seminar organized at Nagarjuna University, Guntur. The Chapter 
on “Science and Spirituality: A Search for a Common Ground” is a revised 
version of the Presidential Address I gave at the International Conference on 
Consciousness organized by the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
in Calcutta. Chapter 8 incorporates the keynote address given at a national 
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seminar on “Indian Philosophies of Mind and Cognitive Science” held at 
Allahabad University. Chapter 9 is the text of the address given at the Fifth 
International Conference held at K.J. Somaiya Center for Buddhist Studies, 
Mumbai. The Chapter on “Hypnosis, Yoga and Psychic Phenomena” was 
first presented as keynote address at an international conference held in 
Baroda. Chapter 11 “Parapsychology and Yoga Psychology and Practice” 
is based on the paper presented at Breuninger Foundation Symposium on 
Anomalous Phenomena held at Wasan Island, Ontario, Canada. The final 
Chapter “Contours of Consciousness in Indian Psychology” is drawn in part 
from a paper prepared for presentation at a conference organized by Prof. 
Max Velmans of Goldsmiths, University of London. 


Ihave also drawn freely from my book Cognitive Anomalies, Consciousness 
and Yoga. | am grateful to Professor D.P. Chattopadhyaya and the Centre 
for the Studies of Civilizations, Sri Sanjay Sethi and Matrix Publishers for 
allowing me this liberty. Also, the Chapter 3 on “Indian Identity and National 
Integration” was published in the Journal of Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research. | am thankful to the Indian Council of Philosophical Research for 
permitting me to reprint it here with some minor modifications. 


I am grateful to His Holiness the Dalai Lama who took time to read the 
manuscript and write the Foreword to this book. The Dalai Lama is a living 
legend who exemplifies pragmatic spirituality, the very theme of the book, 
in an extra-ordinarily significant way. Prof. V.V. Raman read the entire 
manuscript and made some valuable suggestions. I am thankful to him for 
his comments introducing the book. 


I am assisted in the preparation of this book by several of my colleagues 
and assistants. These include Dr. Sonali Bhatt Marwaha, Mr. U. Sadasiva 
Rao, Shri Vimal Jaggi and Sri Ramesh Kumar. I express my appreciation and 
thanks to them. 


Gandhi Jayanthi Visakhapatnam 
30 January 2011 


Introduction 


One of the ironies of the modern age is that on the one hand science, 
technology and medicine have made enormous strides; and on the other 
hand humanity is facing a variety of crises in many other contexts. Added to 
all this are deep divisions within and among nations, cultures and religions. 
Something seems to have gone awry. 


Among the factors that have jolted us in recent times is the persistence of 
the conviction that hate and revenge, material might and military superiority 
can solve the problems of the world, as also devaluation of ideals and 
rejection of traditional perspectives. Ironically, these are seeping into the 
psyche of even large numbers of Indians who were inspired in the first half 
of yester-century by the unbending commitment of Gandhi to nonviolence 
which was an altogether different worldview. This was so when the people 
of India were subjected to political domination by an alien power. Gandhi’s 
adherence to ahimsa and satyagraha had deep roots in the visions of 
ancient Indians. However, these pacifist principles had never before been 
successfully applied in a political confrontation. It is also a sad irony that, 
because of frustrating forces, Gandhi’s name is derided and denigrated by a 
growing number of Hindus within India. 


There are sufficient provocations for anger and revenge, but it is doubtful 
that any of our inter-cultural, inter-religious, and international problems can 
be resolved in a stable way with the mindset of rage and rancour that is 
fuelling the actions and reactions of millions all over the world. 


’ Professor Ramakrishna Rao’s book is a persuasive elaboration of the 
thesis that Gandhi’s truths are not simply strategies for achieving political 
ends, though they could also serve that goal, but that they arise from 
an internalization of the spiritual dimension of humanity. Armed with 
impressive erudition, deep understanding of the human mind, a full grasp of 
philosophy Eastern and Western, and great wisdom, Dr. Rao has written this 
timely book that should shake Indian hearts and minds into a recognition of 
what is genuinely great and glorious in India’s ancient heritage. 


2 Gandhi and Applied Spirituality 


As one reads through these chapters, one gains deep insights into a 
number of topics confronting India and the world. The book clarifies the 
basic differences between Al Qaeda and Naxalite outlooks. It talks about 
the Telangana from the Gandhian standpoint. In this context Dr. Rao writes, 
“Correct decisions cannot be taken under coercion and in an atmosphere 
of hate and anger when one’s perceptions are likely to be distorted and 
judgment biased.... It is difficult to arrive at a just solution when tempers 
run high and one’s consciousness is clouded. Consequently, agitators on 
both sides should be left in no doubt that violent agitations would only 
delay and prejudice the process and not solve the problem.” How relevant 
and applicable these remarks are also to many other problems plaguing 
humanity today! 


The book starts with the question of what philosophy is, clarifies the 
principal differences between Western and Indian philosophy, and calls for 
a philosophical reconstruction in the Gandhian way. We are reminded that 
every system of philosophy is rooted in culture, and therefore any serious 
account of philosophy without reference to its cultural moorings is likely to 
be biased at worst and incomplete at best. He goes on to regret that India 
with all her inherited high standard and stature in philosophical thinking 
has been negatively affected by European colonialism which morphed the 
meaning of Indian philosophy, making her emulate and fall for the criteria 
which defined philosophy for the West. He emphasizes that philosophy 
in the Indian tradition took inspiration from works regarded as sacred and 
scriptural, and thus came to embody truths of perennial relevance to the 
human condition. But there are not too many universities within India today 
where one can study Indian philosophy in some depth. 


The next chapter begins with a listing of group violence in various parts 
of India, and points to how all these are related to what may be called the 
identity crisis in today’s world. Though everyone has had the experience 
of bearing different identities as parent, teacher, employee, spouse, etc., 
in our own times self-identity in relation to a group has taken on ominous 
importance. “Identity may be religious, political or other; but it is the 
collectivity and the in-group perception that is exploited in perpetration of 
violence,” Dr. Rao points out. The task of the philosopher as well as of 
the social scientist is to unscramble the complex factors that generate such 
violence. Philosophy is not an ivory tower exercise, but a practical problem 
solving discipline. Now follows a detailed analysis of the nature and roots 
of violence and aggression, as well as a review of current theories on these 
issues. And we are shown in the following chapter not only how Gandhi's 
ideas on violence become extraordinarily relevant in these contexts, but also 
that they are echoes of time-honoured Indian philosophical perspectives. In 
this chapter the reader will find one of the most exhaustive expositions of 
satyagraha, with references to current situations. 


Introduction 4 


Of late, scholars and religious leaders have analyzed questions like “Who 
is a Hindu?”, and “What makes one a Hindu?”. Here, for the first time, the 
reader will find informed and insightful reflections on Indian Identity which 
is essential and relevant for national integration, and more appropriate for 
the secular society that the Republic of India has pledged itself to be. Going 
beyond the anchor of Hinduism, Dr. Rao analyses in another chapter the 
contributions of Lord Buddha and Buddhist philosophy to Indic culture, as 
also their influence on modern Indian thinkers. Then there is a much needed 
re-appraisal of Nehru and Gandhi. Here we read how Nehru’s policies and 
philosophies were born out of the tension between modernity and tradition, 
between the allures of industrialism and the call of Gandhian simplicity, 
as also about the successes and frustrations of the results. This again is a 
profound and balanced analysis. 


We also read in this book a thought-provoking analysis of science and 
spirituality, as well as a chapter on cognitive science and classical Indian 
philosophies of the mind, with ample references to recent developments 
in the subject. This and the next few chapters, including one on yoga and 
psychic phenomena, lead to the concluding chapter on consciousness. This 
is one of the few treatments on the theme by a reputed Indian scientist who 
is thoroughly familiar with the most current literature on the subject. 


Gandhi and Applied Spirituality is an extraordinarily significant book 
on Indian culture, psychology and philosophy interwoven with Gandhi’s 
principles. The bulk of the book beyond Gandhi is a solid contribution to 
fresh perspectives on traditional Indian thought in the light of contemporary 
developments in psychology, making classical Indian ideas very relevant 
and valuable in the modern world. 


In this book Dr. Ramakrishna Rao makes history meaningful as few 
historians do; he makes spirituality relevant as few swamijis do. It is to be 
hoped that this book will be read and re-read by the youth of this generation 
and others to follow. While modern Indians may be justifiably proud of 
India’s remarkable advances in technology, industry, standard of living and 
the like, the time has come for the people to re-affirm the eternal values of 
ahimsa and respect for all religions that are intrinsic to Indic culture; the 
time has come for the whole world to transform spirituality from meditative 
modes to practically elevating heights. The insights and reflections Dr. Rao 
offers in these pages will serve that urgent need. 


VARADARAJA V. RAMAN 


Emeritus Professor of Physics and Humanities 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, NY, USA 
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CHAPTER 1 


Towards a Gandhian Reconstruction 
in Philosophy 


Introduction 


It is modern man’s predicament that he has in hand enormous potentialities 
made possible by the extra-ordinary advances in science and technology 
and at the same time our utter inability to ensure their use for all-round 
happiness. This would seem so because the moral development of 
human kind significantly lagged behind the scientific developments in 
understanding and exploiting the physical/outer world. It appeared once 
that applying the same techniques as in physical sciences to understand 
ethical problems and to clarify moral ideas would resolve the asymmetry 
between our understanding of the inner and outer worlds. It simply did not 
happen because science and morality appear to stem from two different 
sources. All attempts to apply science to resolve moral issues have not met 
with any appreciable success. It is likely that the general neglect of the 
spiritual side of human nature in the attempts to understand the bases of our 
behaviour and beliefs and the explicit split of science and spirituality and 
perception of their incompatibility are at the bottom of this state of affairs. 


In the academia, science and spirituality are generally considered 
antithetical to each other with the result that there is little communication 
among those involved in investigating the two areas. A scientist may be a 
very spiritual person, but this aspect hardly matters in his work as a scientist. 
Among many scientists, the scientific and the spiritual worldviews coexist 
as two separate and hermetically tightly sealed compartments. The widely 
shared notion of value-free science further reinforces the separation of the 
two in one’s mind. This has been a consequence of the divorce of science 
and spirituality in western tradition in which the matter of fact knowledge of 
the mundane is delinked from the profound issues of morality. 

Mahatma Gandhi's life and thought take a different stance and suggest that 
the separation of science and spirituality is not only not warranted but also 
grievously detrimental to human development, common good and overall 
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happiness. In Gandhi we find an earnest attempt to harmoniously blend the 
two. Gandhi called his autobiography My Experiments with Truth. His search 
for truth is no other than seeking the spiritual in our being. While politicians 
in India generally proclaim their respect for and allegiance to Gandhi's 
ideals, few practise his kind of politics. Again, few among philosophers take 
him seriously enough to deal with his thought in any professional manner, 
again, because of the widely perceived incompatibility of spirituality with 
science and rational thinking. 


I look at Gandhian thought from a different angle. Instead of ignoring 
or dismissing it as no serious philosophy, I take it as a clairon call for a 
fresh reconstruction in philosophy, which lost its way and finds itself in a 
disarray unable to handle the forlorn love for the really “real”. Its flirting 
with and courting of the uncertain world of the “sense” and the sensible 
as an alternative did not materialize either in a long lasting relationship. 
Different sciences sprang up independent of philosophy to deal with the 
objective world. Thus at the beginning of 20th century philosophy found 
itself in an unenviable situation. In fact several philosophers took up the 
issue and attempted to address this challenge. John Dewey, who famously 
titled his lectures at the Imperial University of Japan in Tokyo, given during 
February and March of 1919, Reconstruction in Philosophy, wrote that “the 
task of future philosophy is to clarify men’s ideas as to the social and moral 
strifes of their own day. Its aim is to become so far as humanly possible 
an organ for dealing with these conflicts” (Dewey, 1948, p.26). Dewey at 
the time conceived that the greatest need was to clarify moral ideas by 
scientific method to move mankind “to attain a more ordered and intelligent 
happiness” (ibid, p.27). Others like the positivists and phenomenologists 
took other routes. Gandhi’s was an all together different one. Its relevance 
is now becoming more obvious than when he was alive. 


The current strife of humankind with weapons of mass destruction within 
the reach of many countries, some small and unstable, and the practice 
of terror by groups and nations as a tactic for change give little hope that 
rational clarification of moral ideas would suffice to achieve “intelligent 
happiness”, as Dewey hoped. There appears to be something missing in our 
conception of who we are. Man is more than instinct, emotion and reason. 
We need to recognize that the person is a composite of body, mind and 
consciousness (Rao, 2011). Consciousness is the spiritual side of the person, 
who functions at three different levels — physical (instinct and emotion), 
mental (reason) and spiritual (altruism). Moral issues go beyond the purely 
physical and mental. They call for a spirtual understanding. It is the spiritual 
level that ultimately triumphs in restoring happiness to human condition. 
This I see as the central claim of Gandhian thought. We need to develop a 
philosophy around this; and it calls for a philosophical reconstruction far 
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more profound than Dewey had envisaged. Gandhi’s experiments, I am 
persuaded, are indeed the attempts to test the implication of this worldview, 
posing true challenge to both science and philosophy. They do involve 
clarifying moral ideas through experimental methods. Gandhi extends the 
moral, however, to the spiritual. He seeks to clarify spiritual ideas in practice 
through ingeniously conceived experiments. In doing so, Gandhi showed 
a way to bridge the gap between the secular and the sacred, science and 
spirituality, the mundane and the moral. 


What Is Philosophy? 


Philosophy’s first love was to know the truth, unchanging and eternal. It 
began as a search for the real and immutable beyond the experience of 
appearances. For example, Plato tells us in the Republic that philosophers 
are “those who are able to grasp the eternal and immutable”, “who set their 
affections on that which in each case really exists.” Philosophy at Plato’s 
time included physics as well as ethics, besides logic, epistemology and 
metaphysics. Further, in the Socratic tradition, no distinction is made between 
thought and action as may be seen in the doctrine that virtue is knowledge. 
This is often taken as confusing logic with ethics and concepts with reality. 
Subsequent history of western philosophy is an elaboration on this theme, 
which led to an attempt to distinguish different branches of knowledge and 
to differentiate them from philosophy proper. Thus, philosophy, which 
began as the mother of all sciences and gave birth to a variety of sciences, 
took on the role of nurturing science rather than give birth to new sciences. 
When the sciences became mature and stood on their own, philosophy was 
left with little to do in generating knowledge of the world. 


Even though modern western philosophy, beginning with Descartes is 
generally thought to include logic, ethics and epistemology, it has come 
to be confined to the restricted domain of metaphysics or more precisely 
ontology, the science of being as such. Inasmuch as being has three levels in 
the person, the world and God we have philosophical speculations relating 
to psychology, cosmology and theology. With the development of separate 
branches of science, psychology being one of the more recent ones to be 
added to the list, and theology relegated to religion, ontology remained the 
only area left for philosophers. The close scrutiny of ontology, the search 
for the “really real,” shows that thousands of years of such search revealed 
little that all philosophers could agree on that which is ultimately real. The 
exercise therefore has come to be considered essentially a futile play of 
ideas that appears to lead us nowhere. Consequently, philosophy moved 
away from the relentless striving for discovering the eternal and indubitable 
reality to a search for meaning in what we experience and intellectually 
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encounter. It is now recognized that the discovery of the facts is the business 
of scientists working in different areas, whereas philosophers attempt to 
find meaning in and understand the significance of those facts. It is not the 
discovery of facts but the clarity of ideas that is considered to constitute 
the subject-matter of philosophy. The varieties of contemporary philosophy 
we now have may be seen as different adaptations of this essential task of 
philosophers. 


In this context, we may refer to two philosophers — the founder of 
American pragmatism, Charles Sanders Peirce and Daya Krishna — who come 
from so culturally different continents and whose perspectives appear to be 
surprisingly similar. They both dealt with this issue and made remarkably 
similar observations: I do not know if Daya Krishna had ever read Peirce 
in any depth when he wrote his first book The Nature of Philosophy. The 
name of Peirce does not appear in the Index, but we find listed in the “Select 
Bibliography” section the book Chance Love and Logic: Philosophical 
Essays, which is a selection of Peirce’s writings edited by M. R. Cohen. The 
complete philosophical writings of Peirce were published in eight volumes, 
six edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss and two more edited by 
A. W. Burks (referred to here as Collected Papers) to which Daya Krishna 
makes no reference. 


Daya Krishna in The Nature of Philosophy (1955/2009) has attempted to 
examine the presuppositions that relate to philosophical enterprise in gen- 
eral and not to philosophies of particular time or place. Whatever the search 
for the “really real” may mean, it is clearly the search for truth beyond all 
appearances, truth to be discovered by reason and logic. That the philoso- 
phers were unable to find any such ultimate truth that all could agree on in 
their untiring efforts spanning over two millennia is sufficient justification to 
look beyond. As Daya Krishna rightly contends, “the philosophers’ concep- 
tion of their task as the determination of what was ‘really real’, was wrong” 
(p.293). What is relevant is not what is real, but the concepts and problems 
that engage a philosopher. It is the problems themselves that provide the 
subject-matter of philosophy rather than “a subject-matter that gives rise to 
any problems” (p.302). Problems arise when an incompatibility is felt be- 
tween alternatives. Philosophical problems by their nature are incapable of 
ultimate solutions unlike scientific problems which in principle have empiri- 
cal solutions. “Problems of Philosophy,” writes Daya Krishna (1955/2009), 
“are of a different nature. They are neither concerned with any possible state 
of affairs nor can they in any sense be verified” (p.309). The philosophi- 
cal problems, though neither empirical nor logical in character, however, 
are not pseudo-problems. They arise “because of conceptual confusions 
and their resolution always requires conceptual analysis” (p.319). Philo- 
sophy consists, according to Daya Krishna, not only in the clarification of 
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conceptual confusions but also in the confusions themselves. These confu- 
sions addressed by philosophers are conceptual because “they can be re- 
solved in no other way than that of conceptual analysis” (p.319, original 
emphasis). As I see it, no sensible analysis of concepts can be made, how- 
ever, without reference to the context in which they have currency. 


Daya Krishna goes on to argue that “the function of the philosopher is 
neither to understand, i.e., articulate the world, nor to change it. His function 
qua philosopher is merely to clarify certain conceptual confusions in which 
he finds himself involved when thinking about certain problems” (p.323). 
Again, philosophy in Daya Krishna’s conceptualization “is simultaneously a 
name for the conceptual confusions that arise in thinking about any subject 
and the attempt at the clarification of those confusions” (p.324). 


Thus, Daya Krishna echoes some others like C. S. Peirce before him and 
brings philosophy down from the sublime search for the eternal and the 
“really real”, which it has not succeeded in finding during the millennia of 
such a pursuit, to the mundane task of clarifying confusions one encounters 
as he goes about chasing problems in his chosen areas. But, then, the tools 
for clearing the confusions continue to be reason and logic, as is the case 
with philosophies searching for the “really real.” As we pointed out earlier, 
philosophy is essentially problem oriented and context relevant. I also agree 
that often philosophizing consists in finding conceptual confusions and 
clarifying them because problems often have conceptual roots. However, 
I am not sure that reason and logic are the sole arbitrators in settling 
genuine confusions any more than they are the only tools for fixing beliefs. 
Further, there is more to philosophy than finding oneself in the cocoons 
of conceptual confusions and trying to come out of them. Reason is not 
necessarily the only route either to know what is “really real” or to clear 
confusions, conceptual or otherwise. Philosophical conflicts and real life 
confusions are not limited to concepts. There are other kinds of conflict 
between ideas. Their clarification is more than semantic. 


To put it in another way, philosophy deals with ideas and their legitimacy. 
There are several criteria by which the legitimacy may be assessed. What 
is “agreeable to reason” is just one of them. Others include those that are 
(a) aesthetically appealing, (b) emotionally satisfying, and (c) morally 
imperative. All these are driven crucially by cultural factors and not given a 
priori as unalterable and absolute rules dictated by reason and logic. Man 
does not live by reason alone. One’s thirst is not quenched by a dose of logic, 
but a glass of water. Hunger is not overcome by a rational understanding 
of its causes. A man is not relieved of his grief by syllogistic reasoning but 
by comforting counsel and empathy. The existential conditions not only 
precipitate problems, philosophical or otherwise, but they also provide their 
plausible solutions. 
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In fact, Charles Sander Peirce, arguably America’s most original thinker, 
in his celebrated essays “The Fixation of Belief” and “How to Make Our Ideas 
Clear” has called our attention about one hundred years ago to the intimate 
relation between thought and action. Peirce pleaded very persuasively that 
concepts should be understood in terms of purpose and their bearing on 
conduct. Whether one fixes her beliefs by tenacious adherence to immovable 
faith, or driven to hold certain beliefs by authority, or settles on those beliefs 
that appear to be “agreeable to reason”, these are considered by Peirce as 
pre-scientific ways of fixing beliefs. The scientific method of fixing belief 
consists not merely in rational elaboration of a belief by reason and logic but 
by relating it to the facts and processes encountered in actual experience. 


Peirce was concerned with problems and their meanings as Daya 
Krishna was. In a letter to William James, Peirce wrote, “pragmatism solves 
no real problem. It only shows that supposed problems are no problems” 
(Perry, Vol. II, p.430). Again, according to Peirce, pragmatism serves as 
a “method for ascertaining the real meaning of any concept, doctrine, 
word, or other sign” (Collected Works, 5.6. Here 5 refers to the volume 
and 6 is the paragraph number.). Further, Peirce argues that “almost every 
proposition of ontological metaphysics is either meaningless gibberish ... 
or else is downright absurd ...” (Collected Works, 5.423). But, then, there 
is a reflexive relation between thought and action. “A belief which will 
not be acted on ceases to be a belief” (Collected Works, 7.356). Therefore, 
Peirce argues: “Jn order to ascertain the meaning of an intellectual 
conception one should consider what practical consequences might 
conceivably result by necessity from the truth of that conception; and 
the sum of these consequences will constitute the entire meaning of the 
conception” (Collected Works, 5.9, original emphasis). This is the pragmatic 
maxim. By “practical”, Peirce means that which is “apt to affect conduct” 
(Collected Works, 8.322). (We will have more on this in Chapter 6). 


It follows from this that there is more to fixing beliefs and clarifying 
ideas than reason and logic. Problems are problems because they are felt 
in experience. The notion of resolution of a problem makes no sense out 
of its context. Therefore, ideas need to be studied in relation to the context 
in which they arise. Cross-cultural studies of philosophy are admirably 
suited for such a task. Karl Potter (1962/2002) while attempting “to identify 
criteria of success and failure in Indian philosophizing, to indicate on what 
grounds certain ideas can be recognized as relevant or true and others 
rejected as irrelevant or false” (p.vii) is essentially seeking a cross-cultural 
contextualization of philosophy, even though he does not so state in any 
explicit way. Potter’s Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies, it seems to 
me, is a cross-cultural and not a comparative study of philosophy, even 
though he does bring his western learning to understand Indian philosophy. 
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If seeking liberation is indeed the shared goal or the cultural backdrop of 
Indian thinkers, freedom is the overarching context of philosophizing in the 
Indian subcontinent. 


The so-called philosophical presuppositions are none other than 
descriptions of the cultural matrix in which ideas develop.The search for 
perennial philosophies and the eternal and immutable reality by rational 
means, the saga of much of western philosophy until recent times, denied 
legitimacy to alien thought systems. Recall until Bertrand Russell published 
his History of Western Philosophy, history of philosophy meant only the 
history of western philosophy. Edmund Husserl among others saw little 
of philosophy in Asia, India and China included. This, it seems to me, is 
because of the attempts to pull philosophical ideas out of their cultural 
roots and study them like material particles as physicists do. It is all the 
more surprising that even phenomenalists like Husserl succumbed to such 
a temptation. 


Having now recognized the emptiness of searching for the immutable, 
the “really real” and left with no “real” subject matter, philosophers are 
acting like psychotherapists to clear confused minds and soothe congested 
cognitive systems. This is not an unworthy endeavour. Conceptual analysis 
has an important place in philosophy. It helps to separate pseudo problems 
from genuine ones worthy of discussion. Beyond this, it leads philosophy 
nowhere as a discipline with a substantive content. Therefore, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that philosophy limited to linguistic analysis 
is basically a tool and that it is really no substitute to the profound task 
of dealing with ideas and their impact on ourselves and our place in the 
universe. Philosophical pursuits may not be primarily to discover the so- 
called real and immutable. However, it does not follow that they do not deal 
with ideas relating to and claims about reality, in whatever manner such 
is conceived. Indeed, many philosophies are none other than collective 
thought systems bearing on these matters. Rather than seen as a search for 
the truly eternal and immutable ideas about reality, philosophical studies 
may aim at learning the existential conditions that give rise to particular 
thought systems, philosophical problems and their resolution. Dewey 
wrote: “problems and subject matter of philosophy grow out of stresses and 
strains in the community life in which a given form of philosophy arises ....” 
(1948, p.v.). We might add that the stresses and strains include the spiritual. 


The Indian Perspective 


Philosophy in the classical Indian tradition is more than theory and 
speculation about who we are and our place and destiny in the universe. It 
is no less concerned with applying knowledge to enhance human potential 
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and improve human condition. In order to do this it has become necessarily 
holistic rather than analytical, appropriately drawing from all relevant 
disciplines. While other subject areas like physics and palaeontology 
deal with knowledge divided into separate segments, philosophy takes a 
synthetic approach to combine facts from different segments to generate 
wisdom aimed at transforming the person and the society. Philosophy in 
India is never removed from life; rather it is intimately involved with it, 
whether it has preached privacy and renunciation or active participation in 
the social process. 


From the Indian perspective, philosophy cannot originate in a cultural 
vacuum. Philosophy has a practical and applied dimension that is often 
ignored by arm-chair philosophers. Applied philosophies are necessarily 
contextual, and not isolated, but interdisciplinary. Again, this is the hallmark 
of wisdom as distinguished from knowledge. Also, philosophy may be seen 
as the running thread that weaves the cultural fabric. In a significant sense 
it is what gives identity and distinctiveness to a tradition. During the years 
of colonial dominance in many countries of Asia, knowledge was cut loose 
from the native traditions and this has resulted in an identity crisis in all 
culture-bound disciplines; and philosophy was no exception. 


I speak with some conviction that philosophy in India since the colonial 
period has suffered an identity crisis and is still reeling from its effects. 
This is all the more painful because Indian philosophy from classical times 
had its own identity. Philosophy in India tended to be applied in a large 
measure since Vedic times and up until the colonial period. It was nurtured 
by interdisciplinary involvement. 


Because of its avowed connection with life, Indian philosophy grew 
along with religion, science and other human endeavours. So we find that 
Hindu scriptures like the Vedas and the Bhagavad Gita are rich sources 
of classical Indian philosophy. Here theory and practice went together. 
In fact, practice appears to have taken precedence over theory. Vedas are 
filled with rituals and only in the later Upanisads the theory is explicated. 
Ramayana is the epic about the ideal person; and the Yogavasistha tells us 
how such an ideal person is made, the practices needed to lead a man to 
perfection. Again, valuable philosophical ideas are embedded in medical 
texts like Caraka Samhita, political-economic treatises like Kautilya’s Artha 
Sastra, legal codes like Jaimini’s Dharma Sastra, the art books like Bharata’s 
Natya-Sastra and Vatsyayana’s Kama-Siitra and psychological thought and 
practices as in Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra. Philosophy in India has been truly a 
wisdom discipline. Wisdom is knowledge applied to life. 


This tradition of philosophy as wisdom to be cultivated continued 
unabated until British education found its way into Indian universities and 
colleges during the colonial rule. It is the western influence that brought 
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about the identity crisis among Indian philosophers. Some have weathered 
the western influence by meekly and reverentially accepting the old and 
the traditional while some others abandoned the native identity altogether 
and embraced uncritically western concepts and categories. However, the 
vast majority of those pursuing philosophy could not meaningfully relate 
themselves either to the old classical thought in the changed circumstances 
or the new western thought borrowed. Thus under the shadow of the 
influence from the West, philosophy in India suffered some kind of an 
eclipse and most Indian philosophers lost their identity. 


If there is any original thought during this period, it originated with few 
exceptions outside the academia in the writings and actions of thinkers 
like Sri Aurobindo, M.N. Roy and Mahatma Gandhi. Again, philosophical 
ideas have emerged in their work in an applied format and have grown 
in interdisciplinary contexts to improve human condition. Sri Aurobindo 
who began as a political rebel and revolutionary turned a saint. By blending 
Vedanta and Samkhya-Yoga, he evolved a model of the man that laid the 
foundation for what is now rightly called Indian psychology. In other words, 
we find in Sri Aurobindo a consummate application of classical Indian 
thought to contemporary psychological topics. 


Again, it is the native identity that is the hallmark of Mahatma Gandhi's 
thought and action. It is this identity that appealed his philosophy to Indians, 
and looked original to others. In Gandhi’s view violence, ego, desire, and 
greed on the one hand and nonviolence, compassion, benevolence, and 
altruism on the other are aspects of manifest of human nature. However, 
while nonviolence is intrinsic to human condition, violence is adventitious, 
arising from the existential conditions. Thus, nonviolence is natural and 
violence is alien to human nature. This is quite the opposite of the Hobbesian 
thesis that man is a power hungry, amoral, self-serving, and hedonistically 
driven animal held back by reason and fear from perpetual aggression and 
violence. For Gandhi, humans are essentially morally bound, loving and 
nonviolent beings. They are driven to exploit others and engage in violence 
by the existential conditions, acquired and insatiable appetite for physical 
comforts, the lopsided development of the ego, and the attendant desires, 
cravings and frustrations that bias the person and distort truth. The ego is the 
agent of self-reference, the seat of artificial identity and source of perpetual 
conflict. It is the one governed by the pleasure principle and driven by 
physical appetites. It indeed shrouds the intrinsic altruism, the inner core 
of one’s being. The true “self” is altruist and reflexive of the universal; and 
it is dedicated to common good. On the one hand, the process and practice 
of satyagraha, as advocated by Gandhi, are designed to decondition the 
satyagrahi from the learned habits of violence, to free the person from 
prejudice and enable him to unmask truth by dispelling ignorance and 
deconstructing the ego. On the other hand, they generate spiritual force 
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that helps transform those on the other side by breaking down their biases, 
prejudices and ignorance so as to reflect one’s true self. They are thus 
awakened to their conscience and the inherent altruistic nature. This is the 
psychology that Gandhi learned from his tradition. He philosophized it in 
remarkable ways and applied it in several areas that included economics, 
sociology, education, and of course politics. 


As mentioned, we cannot meaningfully pursue philosophy in a cultural or 
factual vacuum. Spiritual beleifs and practices have been a part and parcel of 
Indian ethos. In them we may seek the identity of Indian thought. Cultural 
relevance is an inherent aspect of philosophical excellence. From the factual 
perspective, philosophy is the binding discipline that weaves facts together 
and brings out a meaningful pattern, order and understanding. All intellectual 
issues of relevance should be ultimately addressed at the level of philosophy 
and they cannot be completely resolved at a narrowly circumscribed 
disciplinary level, however important their theories may be. Indeed they 
were addressed in the past in exceedingly interesting ways by philosophers. 
All this makes philosophical pursuit necessarily interdisciplinary, contextual, 
culture-relevant and problem-oriented. Gandhi’s is an important illustration 
of this. 


The Current Scenario 


The present scene of humanities in general and philosophy in particular 
in the country is not all too attractive, as the watchers of their present 
state are uncomfortably aware. The over emphasis on engineering and 
technology and also medical and management education has weaned away 
the young talented students from the traditional disciplines, including the 
basic sciences. This trend is dangerous in important ways. The lopsided 
growth of technological education and the neglect of basic subjects would 
be in the long run self-defeating in that technological development itself 
would be stifled if there were no parallel developments in supporting 
sciences. Also, the development of science and technology alone without 
corresponding developments in humanities and social sciences would lead 
to a mechanized development without direction, economic growth without 
human face, brute force without control, wealth without happiness, and a 
human condition bereft of values. There is, therefore, an urgent national 
need to balance in our system of education the study of applied and basic 
sciences on the one hand and human and physical, the “inner” and “outer” 
sciences on the other. 


Having suffered the ravages of colonial domination, Indian philosophy 
has become a colourless abstraction, in some ways a poor imitation of the 
western thought and in other ways a relic of the past to remember rather 
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than an intellectual force that moves the nation forward. This is indicated 
by several facts. (1) Indian philosophy lost its identity and consequently 
became a poor replication of western thought. (2) During the past few 
centuries there were no original thinkers among academic philosophers in 
India, with rare exceptions. (3) Philosophical studies in the country have 
not kept up with the pace of tremendous expansion in higher education in 
India since independence. On the contrary, the enrolment in philosophy 
courses is dwindling. The faculty numbers are shrinking. The quality of 
students enrolled and the teachers working in philosophy departments is 
also headed south. 


This is in some ways surprising because philosophy traditionally has a 
place of pride in the Indian psyche. Philosophical knowledge is held in 
high esteem and is equated with wisdom to be cultivated for securing 
freedom and perfection to the person. With political independence, there 
should have been a corresponding liberation of Indian thought and creative 
advancement of philosophy as a discipline of national relevance. 


Indeed, Indian philosophy is going through an identity crisis. The 
identity crisis is responsible for (a) lack of creativity and originality on the 
part of Indian philosophers, (b) dwindling interest among students and 
(c) philosophy’s lack of relevance to current national policy concerns. 
Therefore, the biggest challenge before philosophers in the country is to 
help Indian philosophy find its own identity. We are convinced that this 
may be accomplished by emphasizing its applied and interdisciplinary 
aspects and by taking it out of its self-imposed isolation and making it truly 
a contextual discipline. This would in fact be in line with the traditional 
conception of philosophy in India. Classical Indian philosophy is applied 
and interdisciplinary, unlike the philosophy embedded in and inherited 
from the colonial culture. Traditional wisdom in India is problem-oriented 
and not abstract and arm-chair speculation. 


It may be mentioned in this context that there is an increasing realization 
in the West also that philosophy should keep up with changing times. “Pure” 
philosophy, if there can be such, is a luxury fast losing its hold as a viable 
discipline. Applied philosophy, once a taboo to philosophers like Edmund 
Husserl, who saw little of philosophy in India and China, where it has 
traditionally been applied, has now become more popular as an academic 
subject. For example, in universities like the City University of New York and 
Rutgers University in USA, which took initiatives to restructure their courses 
with applied and interdisciplinary orientation, the enrolment in philosophy 
courses has literally doubled during the last five years. According to a report 
in the New York Times (April 16, 2008): 


Once scoffed at as a luxury major, philosophy is being embraced at Rutgers 
and other universities by a new generation of college students who are drawing 
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modern-day lessons from the age-old discipline as they try to make sense of 
their world, from the morality of the war in Iraq to the latest political scandal. 
The economic downturn has done little, if anything, to dampen this enthusiasm 
among students, who say that what they learn in class, can translate into practical 
skills and careers. On many campuses, debate over modern issues like war and 
technology is emphasized over the study of classical ancient texts. 


Ata recent meeting of the ICPR Council, a member remarked: “when Iam 
asked which is the best university to attend and study Indian philosophy, I 
must mention in all honesty a university outside the country and not in India.” 
Again, those of us who interview a large number of applicants for ICPR 
fellowships know how ill prepared the students are to undertake doctoral 
and postdoctoral research. Many of our research scholars are handicapped 
for the lack of knowledgeable and committed teachers to guide them in 
their research and their own poor preparation in graduate and post-graduate 
courses. Also, a large proportion of requests we receive at the ICPR for 
research support are substandard. There is thus an urgent need to take new 
initiatives to address these challenges and help promote quality research and 
excellence in philosophical studies in the country. I am persuaded that this 
is best done by giving an applied and interdisciplinary orientation and by 
espousing the contemporary contextual relevance of philosophy we do in 
the country. This requires that philosophers pay attention to the challenges 
the nation and humanity currently face and that the philosophy courses we 
offer in our colleges and universities cover concrete facts than speculative 
fancies and imaginary issues. We explore some of these challenges in this 
book by discussing Gandhi whose thought and practices continue to be 
relevant to the current complex problems in today’s troubled world. 


As mentioned earlier, there is a glaring gap between our knowledge of the 
“inner” and “outer” worlds, between what we see around us and what we 
experience within. There is an asymmetry between our enormous ability to 
control and exploit the physical forces and an equally significant inability to 
deal with ourselves. This appears to be a consequence of the extra-ordinary 
success in conquering the external world and the misplaced belief that 
the “inner” world of the mind can be understood in a similar manner and 
with the same methods. Stranded as we are with this imbalance, humanity 
is struggling to juggle out of the predicament, the paradox of unending 
opportunities on the one hand and inappropriate values and means to 
benefit by them on the other. This is a problem that may not be wished 
away in the vain hope that ultimately we make the necessary adjustments 
and adapt to the changing circumstances. The gap is increasingly widening 
and the hope of bridging it is fast shrinking. 


Humanity finds itself facing a crisis of hope, as the core values that bind 
the various facets of our being lose their salience and superordinance and are 
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fractured and fragmented by forced, fictitious identities. The manifest forms 
of irrational tensions, civil disorder, violence, terror, and suicide bombings 
are symptomatic of the crisis that is calling for the attention of all thoughtful 
men. Mahatma Gandhi saw this coming nearly a century ago. His life was an 
experiment and several of his ideas are yet to be tested hypotheses in search 
of solutions to overcome the crisis. Gandhi’s philosophy is a magical blend 
of practicalism and idealism; and his life is an equally enigmatic synthesis of 
pragmatic politics and spiritual pursuit. 


Gandhi’s thought shows the strength of science-spirituality symbiosis. 
Science and spirituality may not be seen as one opposing the other. They 
are not necessarily two disparate and mutually exclusive areas that are not 
to be clubbed together but compartmentalized in hermeneutically sealed 
separate hemispheres. Any conflict seen between the two, scientific search 
for truth and spiritual pursuit, I believe, arises from the misunderstanding of 
one or both. Indian tradition by and large has avoided precipitating such a 
conflict. Mahatma Gandhi in his thought and action has passionately shown 
how science and spirituality may work in tandem and how the two may be 
applied together in the life of the individual as well as for social well being 
of all people. Satyagraha, as Gandhi conceived and practised, encompasses 
scientific and spiritual dimensions. Its understanding is incomplete from 
any single perspective. So are Gandhian politics. Gandhi added a spiritual 
dimension to politics while participating in public life with scientific 
objectivity and precision. Gandhi’s work is not politics of spirituality. Rather 
he helped to spiritualize politics. Practising politics of spirituality, leaders 
put up a spiritual facade to achieve political success. Gandhi’s political 
practices are spiritual and they help to sanitize power politics contaminated 
by self-centeredness. They are believed to evoke altruism all around and 
generate spiritual force to transform the world. In Gandhi, we find no 
cleavage between but a consummate synthesis of the spiritual and secular 
perspectives. 


The primary essays in this volume discuss the Mahatma’s thought and 
action in the current context of identity conflicts and violence. We interpret 
Gandhian thoughtasa call for fresh philosophical reconstruction by extending 
the scope of inquiry to include the spiritual. Pragmatic reconstruction in 
philosophy, as advocated by Dewey, limits itself to a scientific inquiry into 
moral ideas sans their spiritual content. Gandhi’s attempt is to go beyond the 
secular to encompass the spiritual in our scientific pursuit to clarify moral 
ideas. Thus in Gandhi there is the emergence of applied spirituality, which 
in a sense is experimenting with spirituality in the secular domain. We not 
only attempt in this book to throw light on applied spirituality in general 
but also seek to illustrate the contours of two emerging areas of scientific 
research with which Gandhi had little to do. They are parapsychology, 
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which investigates paranormal phenomena and the epidemiological studies 
of religiosity and spirituality. Yoga theory and practice appear to provide 
the foundational base for the unity of science and spirituality that we see in 
Gandhi’s philosophy and practices. 


Fifty years ago I did a comparative study of Gandhi and American 
pragmatism and was impressed how Gandhi’s practical idealism was a 
step ahead of pragmatism as a relevant philosophy of the times. Gandhi 
like pragmatic thinkers saw that philosophies should be problem-oriented 
and context-relevant, and therefore necessarily practical. What is practical, 
however, goes beyond the individual. What is good for one should be good 
for the other. There need be no opposition between ‘I’ and ‘thou’, between 
individual and society, the consumer and the producer. Again, the practical 
is not limited to the present, it should go beyond ‘now’ with hope and 
idealism into the imaginable future. Philosophies seeking to be pragmatic 
should be no justification for self-seeking, ego-satisfying and presently 
expedient hedonist acts. Rather, they should aim at altruism and common 
good reflected in one’s own needs and aspirations (Rao, 1968). 


Since the publication of Gandhi and Pragmatism, I have come to realize 
increasingly that the transition from the practical to the ideal and vice versa 
in Gandhi’s thought is mediated by the spiritual. It is the spiritual that binds 
us all who live on the planet and provides a magical synthesis of all kinds 
of dichotomies that engender conflict in society and create contradictions in 
thought. As Erik Erikson wrote, Gandhi “seemed to contradict contradictions 
by adding new ones ...” (1969/1993, p.423). In response to his “inner” voice, 
Gandhi has repeatedly embraced what seemed irrational at the time only 
to come out astonishingly successful in crisis situations. The very notion of 
nonviolent aggression is a contradiction in terms. Yet the satya4graha Gandhi 
practised is a success story; and the success of satyagraha is difficult to 
comprehend at the rational level alone without taking recourse to spirituality. 
Gandhi saw God in truth and found solace in suffering. Gandhi was a yogin 
who sought self-realization, his kaivalya, in seeking just solutions to socio- 
political problems in South Africa, in fighting the political liberation of his 
country, and in attempting to bring communal harmony among frenzied 
crowds engaged in murder and loot in the name of religion in the wake of 
country’s partition. 


Identity and Globalization 


Globalization is the current buzzword. We are reminded repeatedly how 
fast we are moving in the direction of globalization. Globalization would be 
a good thing if it is meant for common good. It would be bad if it promotes 
cultural subjugation, political dominance or economic exploitation of one 
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by another. Globalization in its positive and affirmative sense is a process 
of making the world one for common good where there is no hegemony 
of one nation or group on another, but cooperative participation of all 
people who hold an interest and have a stake. The concept of “one world” 
presupposes that there be such an empathic and mutually reinforcing 
relationship between the different parts of the world so that what affects 
one part affects the others as well for good or bad. The well being of one 
country is necessarily dependent on the wellness of the others. What hurts 
one part of the globe cannot help another part. In order that globalization 
leads to one world and not to the exploitation of some to benefit others we 
need to promote philosophies of inclusiveness and not practice politics of 
divisiveness. 


Inclusiveness and divisiveness are two bipolar aspects of identity. Identity 
has two sides. On the one hand, it binds people and, on the other hand, it 
divides people. Inclusive philosophies draw from the binding aspects of 
identity while rejecting the divisive factors, whereas politics of divisiveness 
thrive on the differences that divide people. The politics of divisiveness are 
what we have in the practice of identity politics that are regrettably rampant 
in many of our societies. Identity politics utilize differences among people 
for political gain and not for promoting pluralism. They are practised not 
only by minority groups but also by those who enjoy majority to ensure their 
hegemony. Identity politics go beyond self-identification based on religion, 
region, language, ethnicity and the like. They constitute a concerted political 
effort to push the social identity forward to gain political mileage. Identity 
politics are precipitated by and thrive on felt, perceived and sometimes 
imaginary divides. They are often sources of and seldom a solution to 
conflicts. 


Inclusive philosophies on the contrary use identities as building blocks 
to construct lasting edifices for common good. They embrace inclusiveness 
to encourage integration of people, crossing the manifest divides. They 
seek to promote coherence and solidarity within the group and at the 
same time refrain from precipitating dissensions and tensions and desist 
from fomenting prejudice against out groups. In other words, inclusive 
philosophies advocate and emphasize identities as inclusive and binding 
instrumentalities rather than divisive tools. 


Inclusive identities do not involve collapsing multiple identities into a 
single entity. Identities cannot be collapsed or amalgamated into a single 
identity. To think that one could do so is, in the words of Amartya Sen 
(2006), the “solitarist illusion.” Inclusive identities are seen in the colourful 
coalition of coexisting identities, where there is no coercive assimilation or 
forced subordination of individual identities. Amartya Sen emphasized the 
compelling need for inclusive philosophies that raise questions “not only 
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about the economic and politics of globalization, but also about the values, 
ethics and sense of belonging that shape our conception of the global world.” 
He points out that “our national allegiances and local loyalties need not 
be replaced by a global sense of belonging, to be reflected in the working 
of a colossal ‘world staté’. In fact, global identity can begin to receive its 
due without eliminating our other loyalties” (Sen, 2006, p.185, original 
emphasis). I would add that reflection on and reinforcing of local loyalties 
can be a means of enriching the global sense of belonging as long as the 
overarching goal of common good is not conveniently forgotten. In the case 
of India, the pervasive diversity prevalent in the country may be taken as a 
boon to build a colourful mosaic of coexisting identities and make India a 
show case of sustainable pluralism. 


There is no dearth of such philosophies of inclusiveness in our traditions. 
These philosophies, while invariably advocating the unifying principle that 
binds all of us together, as in Hindu tat tuam asi or Buddhist sangham 
Saranam gacchami, would suggest the ways to circumvent, avoidand remove 
the obstacles that stand in the way and divide and distract us from reaching 
the goal. Interestingly monist systems like Advaita, dualist philosophies 
like Samkhya-Yoga and even Buddhism with its wide variety of ontological 
perspectives see the self, conceived as the ego with its illusory boundaries, 
as the solitarist masquerade that stands in the way of reaching our ultimate 
goal. Therefore, in the Indian tradition, taming and deconstruction of the 
ego is a necessary condition for overcoming the divisiveness and alienation 
implicit in asserting personal identity, and for promoting the inclusiveness 
of one’s being to encompass all being. 


It is my personal experience that I am able to take on a meaningful wider 
identity only when I had my own identity intact. In other words, the wider 
identity makes sense when it is reflected in my own identity. Therefore, 
global identities become meaningful when they are reflexive and grow out 
of individual identities. In a hierarchical relationship of identities such a 
reflexivity tends to be lost unless it is suitably reinforced. Therefore, healthy 
identity relationships tend to be horizontal rather than vertical. 


During the many years of my professional career, I had numerous 
occasions to attend international conferences. Invariably, with very few 
exceptions indeed, did I ever experience my identity as an Indian thinker 
at these forums. I had either taken the western identity I acquired and 
interacted with colleagues displaying that identity or I was simply lost in the 
crowd of scholars. I say this because most international academic forums 
are deeply western, coloured in their deliberations by western concepts, 
categories, methods, and models. There is of course constant talk about 
pluralism and interculturalism at these forums; but that pluralism reflects and 
refers only to the divisions and differences analogous to those in western 
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thought. The eastern thought systems and categories of understanding used 
in them seldom find their way in the discussions. What we have at these 
forums is a cultural amalgamation and not a mosaic of different traditions. 
In other words, what we find is that the dominant western identity takes the 
form of global identity. I am persuaded that this kind of globalization hurts 
healthy philosophical exchanges needed between different traditions and 
thus is likely to be counterproductive. I believe, there is an urgent need for 
correction if these world forums of philosophy were to be truly international 
in spirit, intent and practice. I am not saying this in any narrow chauvinistic 
sense to belittle the present western dominance; but to highlight its adverse 
effects on the creative contribution of philosophers coming from non- 
western traditions. 


It is in this context the regional identity of philosophical pursuits 
becomes important. However, one may raise the question whether there 
is any philosophically meaningful sense in which we can understand 
regional philosophical identities. We may speak of different philosophical 
traditions like idealism and realism, pragmatism and positivism, monism 
and pluralism. How can regional identities like Australian philosophy and 
Asian philosophy be philosophically meaningful, even though they may 
make some geographical sense? Philosophy as a discipline, one could 
argue, should be universal like physics. There cannot be Indian physics or 
Asian physics. How can we have Indian philosophy or Asian philosophy? So 
goes the argument against region-specific or country-based philosophical 
identities. I humbly disagree with this line of argument. We do have Indian 
philosophy in a meaningful sense, which has an identity of its own — an 
identity that does not alienate others, but can build bridges to move from 
national identities to transnational dialogue. 


Perhaps, there could be a perennial philosophy in some sacred sense. 
However, in real life and practice, I believe, philosophy, like most other social 
disciplines, is contextual. I share the view that philosophies are characteristic 
ways of reacting to the problems of the world confronting and agitating the 
human mind. “Universal philosophy,” whatever that might mean, cannot be 
contained in a common intellectual capsule inasmuch as philosophy can 
hardly be studied out of its social and cultural contexts. Therefore, the focus 
of philosophical attention may not be on the consideration of concepts and 
categories, dialectics and dialogues in a cultural vacuum. Trivial discussion 
on imaginary issues does little to advance wisdom. Rather the fulcrum of our 
pursuits and the centrality of our themes be such that they revolve around 
the practical problems and actual operations, the existential predicament 
of inexorable longings of people divided in numerous ways, and the 
ubiquitous suffering, and the unending search for remedies. The perennial 
problem of philosophy is its relevance to life and not its isolation from it. 
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I am persuaded that Indian philosophies form their early beginnings have 
espoused this notion. It is what gave them their true identity; and such may 
not be denied or ignored. 


Recall how the different strands of Buddhism, Samkhya-Yoga, and 
Advaita Vedanta have all dealt with the human predicament of ignorance 
and consequent suffering. Situated in a sea of suffering, we are told, human 
endeavour is to swim to the shores of bliss. Caught in a cocoon of our own 
creation, we humans are conditioned and contained. Fortunately we have 
the resource in the agency of the mind to meet the existential challenges 
and the predicament of being bonded. We are told by the Buddha and other 
sages of wisdom that we can overcome congenital ignorance, break the 
simmering samskaras in the unconscious and act free to know the truth 
and conquer suffering. We are not born free; but we can grow to be free. 
The resource is the mind; the road map is the philosophy of life, which 
appeared to at least some of the thinkers as the deconstruction of the ego 
for personal growth, transformation of the selfish gene into altruism, ego- 
transcendence, and celestial love. In our traditions, East and West, such 
is the centrality of philosophy in life. Therefore, there are good reasons 
to believe that philosophical thought has a significant role to play in the 
21st century in steering humans to greater heights of happiness. The 
importance of that role would be proportional to the extent philosophy is 
pursued at an interdisciplinary level, transcending its self-imposed isolation. 
Also, philosophy should be pursued in a context-relevant manner, giving 
up the pretence of being universal and “non-local” in the sense of being 
independent of time and space. 


It is increasingly felt that our societies are getting divided, fragmented 
and polarized with growing alienation between groups, and that regional, 
ethnic and linguistic identities are gaining salience at the cost of national 
identity. National identity concerns and other matters of alienation among 
our citizens are issues that pose not merely immense intellectual challenges 
but are also matters of great policy concerns. These concerns are not local or 
confined to one country like India, Sri Lanka, Iraq or Bosnia. Even in nation 
states like Britain, national identity is greatly strained under the pressure 
of supra-national identity of being a part of European Union on the one 
hand and the increasing social tensions precipitated by multi-culturalism 
manifesting form a large scale influx of immigrants on the other. 


Humankind is going through a difficult but a critically important period. 
Among several urgent issues that need to be addressed is the matter of 
identity. Who are we? What we want to be? Where do we want to go? These 
questions address related factors in the makeup of the person. These are 
essentially questions of identity. There are no simple answers to them. 
However, their complexity should not deter us from addressing them. 
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Failure to deal with them adequately, I am persuaded to think, can have 
catastrophic consequences as serious as losing control over the nuclear 
arsenal. The nation state identities are fast losing their relevance. In some 
cases religion has become supreme and a super-ordinate identity with 
disastrous consequences like unabated terrorism of all kinds. There is an 
urgent need, not merely to recognize the inescapable plurality of identities 
but also to reinforce the salient identities such as human identity as supreme 
and super-ordinate. In order to effectively reinforce such an identity at the 
level of humanity we need shared positive values of love and compassion and 
inclusive philosophical pluralism that accords primacy and distinctiveness 
to all shades of thought and at the same time finds meaningful unity and 
cohesion in them. Buddhism in rejecting the essential reality of personal 
identity and Advaita thinkers by equating the personal self with the supreme 
self have shown some possible ways of dealing with some major issues of 
identity. 

Economic growth by itself is insufficient to help our countries. We need 
development on different fronts. Philosophy and those who are involved 
in pursuing it have much to contribute. Never in the history of humankind 
is the relevance of philosophy to life more transparent than now. In the 
final count, the most important success stories of 21st century will not 
be the developments in computer science and communication media, 
unquestionably of great consequence, but what we do to realize human 
identity as the guiding light that illuminates all our other identities. 


In the context of identity concerns that are raging on several fronts, 
there appears a positive need for inclusive philosophical pluralism. Such 
pluralism however requires the binding influence of shared ethics. The 
identity confluence of the personal and the social through shared values 
illustrates the symbiosis of philosophy at regional and global levels. There 
can be no intrinsic conflict between one’s personal identity and identity at a 
global level if they are reflexive and symbiotic of each other and are united 
in shared values of altruism, love and compassion. Gandhi’s emphasis on 
decentralization and localization of governance at the level of the citizen is 
grounded in the reflexive relation he saw between the local and the global, 
another episode of the magical synthesis of dichotomies, a hallmark of 
inclusive philosophies. Such a reflexive relation may not be established by 
rational argument, but experienced as a spiritual conviction. 


Violence: A Pervasive Evil 


Gandhi, the apostle of peace, championed the practice of nonviolence in 
all areas of human activity. He saw violence as a pervasive evil that needs 
to be checked at every level and field of its occurrence. Whether or not 
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we acknowledge it, violence is a ubiquitous and pervasive phenomenon 
that profoundly affects our lives in different contexts and in different ways. 
Violence is a complex concept. It is multidimensional stretching itself 
into a variety of disciplines. It may have its roots in evolution; but it is 
the socio-cultural factors that nourish or contain it. Violence is behaviour 
with biological, psychological and ecological underpinnings. It manifests 
in thoughts, words and deeds. The victims of violence may be self, family 
or others that include humans, animals or nature. It can be instigated by 
an individual or a group.To complicate further, some acts of violence may 
be seen as legal and sanctioned while some others are condemned as 
criminal. Again, what is condemnable in one context may be considered 
not so in another context. Thus one is confronted at once with numerous 
questions. With the varieties of forms it takes, having different sources and 
causes, different categories of agents and victims and performing different 
functions, violence is too complex and complicated an area to smoothly 
navigate by specialist disciplines. The complexity and multidimensionality 
of violence make it particularly suitable for a synthetic philosophical 
study. Philosophers could weave theories from the facts collected by 
other disciplines, which otherwise remain fragment and piecemeal, and 
present them as part of a policy outfit. This would indeed be an ambitious 
undertaking; and philosophers are not known to be timid to face issues of 
such fundamental importance. 


In the current scenario of widespread terror and identity-violence around 
the world and the increase of in-group and structural violence, few would 
question the wisdom of rooting out violence from the behavioural repertoire 
of humans. Therefore, containing violence in all its manifest forms is a global 
need. In this context, Mahatma Gandhi, his thought and actions appear 
to hold the greatest promise. His ideas are possibly the most relevant for 
current socio-economic and political crises confronting the world at large. 
His philosophy is practical, person-centred and action oriented. At the same 
time it is focused on the collectivity embedded in the person and it is infused 
with idealism, and commitment to common good and altruism. 


Gandhi considered passive submission to violence a cardinal sin that would 
corrupt human condition. Humans find themselves in a sea of violence. They 
may swim to the shores of bliss by embracing nonviolence as the single most 
powerful apex value. The Mahatma did not preach nonviolence as a passive 
attitude but practised it as an active force with abundant energy to cross 
the tides of violence. Violence and nonviolence are antithetical no doubt, 
but to consider them as opposites in the sense that nonviolence is mere 
absence from violence would be a misunderstanding of Gandhi. Violence 
and nonviolence are two different modes of solving a problem. The way of 
violence is inconsistent with the values we hold; and the uncontrolled access 
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to weapons of mass destruction makes violence obsolete as an instrument 
of conflict resolution. In the final analysis, violence is self-defeating as a 
useful tool of social action. On the contrary, nonviolent action springs from 
the very nature of humanness and the altruism embedded in it. Gandhi’s 
philosophy, as I see it, is one of suggesting a set of instrumentalities that 
prevent us from being washed away by the tides of violence and at the same 
time enable us to realize ourselves as epitome of truth, love and altruism. 
Violence is built into the very organization of the state and is present in 
several of our secular activities; and it can be controlled most completely 
only by cultivating spiritual attitudes and a sacred life style. 


Gandhi used nonviolence in two distinct senses — weak and strong. Weak 
nonviolence is nonviolence understood in the usual sense of abstaining from 
violence and resisting violence passively by such acts as noncooperation 
and non-observance of rules and laws which one considers unjust and with 
which she conscientiously disagrees. Strong nonviolence is active force 
generated by practice of truthfulness in one’s life. Satya4graha, as Gandhi 
conceived it, is a collective yoga which is believed to generate spiritual 
force that transforms the adversary and the performer alike and brings out 
what would seem like a magical resolution of the problem. Satyagraha 
is not merely a secular act mobilizing people and public opinion, but in 
its essential sense it is a kind of yoga, a resource of generating spiritual 
force. As Gandhi put it, “satyagraha is itself an unmistakable mute prayer 
of an agonized soul” (CWMG, 82, p.7). Like Patanjali, Gandhi emphasized 
vairagya and nonattachment to the ego. “The greatest endeavour is 
endeavour for moksha”, Gandhi wrote. “Moksha means elimination of ego” 
(CWMG, 98, p.344). While acknowledging that “Patanjali put the five vows 
of non-violence, truth, nonpossession, non-stealing and brahmacharya ona 
scientific plane” (CWMG, 94, p.234), Gandhi attempted to do the same with 
satyagraha as an instrument of social action. 


There are significant similarities between Gandhi and Patanjali on 
violence. It would seem that Gandhi is possibly inspired by Patanjali in 
his conception of strong nonviolence. We may recall that abimsa and 
truthfulness are among the five yamas the yogin is asked to practise, 
reminding us of Gandhi’s commitment to truth and nonviolence. As Vyasa 
explains, “abstinence from injury means abstinence from malice towards all 
living creatures in every way and at all times” (Woods, 1914/2007, p.178). In 
other words, nonviolence in the sense of practising altruism is an absolute 
value and admits of no exceptions. Patanjali tells us that “on being firmly 
grounded in nonviolence (ahimsda), there is in his [yogin] presence giving 
up of enmity” (1I.35). When the yogin reaches perfection in practising 
nonviolence in all its forms, he becomes a person in whose presence, there 
is no enmity or hostility. The yogin by his very presence wards off violence 
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around him. Thus the yogin in a state of perfection not only transforms 
himself, but also those around him. This is precisely how satyagraha is 
supposed to work on the adversary transforming him to eschew violence, 
see the truth and help in resolving conflict. In Gandhi, spirituality is thus 
extended and becomes social force beyond personal transformation. 


Gandhi’s thoughts are an excellent example of contextual and trans- 
formational philosophy, which is essentially spiritual. The change brought 
about in the other (the opponent) by satyagraha of the strong practising 
nonviolence is truly anomalous in that it does not fit into the basic rational 
principles relating to adversarial transformation. The transformation is 
almost “magical”. I cannot conceive of any rational understanding of the 
successful satyagraha of the strong. Therefore, we are led to postulate 
another level of human interaction. For want of a better term, we may call it 
spiritual. Gandhi’s descriptions of and prescriptions for satyagraha, which 
in many respects mimic yoga practice, eminently fit such an interpretation. 
Satyagrahi is a yogin who transforms himself and also brings about the 
magical transformation of others by his spiritual force. Indeed, the spiritual 
dimension of the Indian tradition may be considered the secret of the 
synthetic stance of Indianness in which contraries coexists without conflict. 


Gandhi’s philosophy, as I see it, is contextual and transformational with 
a spiritual slant. Nonviolence is seen as transforming the individual as well 
as the society. Classical Indian philosophy in general is transformational. 
Reaching kaivalya, moksa or nirvana is essentially a transformational 
experience. The quintessential characteristic of the transformation is 
bridging the gap between knowing and being, belief and behaviour, as 
is aptly implied in the Upanisadic statement “to know Brahman is to be 
Brahman’. This kind of a transformation cannot be brought about at the 
rational level. One has to go beyond. For example, Vedanta speaks about 
three levels of knowledge process — Sravana, manana and nididhydasana. 
Sravana is empirical (sensory) knowing. Manana is rational learning. 
Nididhyasana is meditative realization of truth. At the level of nididhydsana, 
the gap between knowing and being disappears. A scholar is transformed 
and becomes a saint. 


Many of the essays in this collection are inspired by Gandhi’s thought and 
experience. The following two chapters contextualize Gandhian thought 
and explore whether Gandhian thought would provide better insights into 
and possible mechanisms for dealing with current scenes of conflict. 


One may legitimately wonder whether Gandhi’s ideas are utopian, 
pleasant to know, but difficult to concretize and painful, if not impossible, 
to practise. However, I see no better hope for the survival of human species 
on this planet than wholeheartedly commit ourselves to nonviolence as an 
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apex value and as the right mode of social and political action and personal 
practice for conflict resolution. Reason we use to establish our relationships 
appears to divide us; spirituality may unite us. Therefore, they need to work 
together. This I see as a message from Gandhian thought and a wake up call 
for humanity. 


Beyond Violence 


Beyond the two main chapters on violence and Gandhi, the book discusses 
some other issues of current philosophical relevance in the country. In 
the context where politics of divisiveness appear to take precedence 
over patriotism, the problem of unity and sovereignty of the nation state 
become prominent and the matter of national integration a prime concern. 
Philosophers need to reflect on these issues. Iam persuaded that behind many 
manifest differences among our people — religion, language, caste, ethnicity, 
and colour — there is an underlying bonding built over several centuries 
of common history and culture. What is this bonding? What is the cultural 
mosaic called India? What is it to be an Indian beyond being a citizen of the 
country? Is there an Indian psyche with its typical archetypes? In Chapter 
4 we explore Indian identity and how it is characterized by commitment 
to pluralism and at the same time is inclusive and synthetic. The pervasive 
Indian value is detachment that enables one to transcend the compulsions 
of the ego for immediate gratification. The Indian mind set moves us in 
the direction of non-paradoxicality where coexistence of contraries is not 
precluded. What is of special interest is that in the thought and action of 
Gandhi we find the same slogans of Indianness — pluralism, inclusiveness 
and nonparadoxicality — echoing and reverberating in remarkable ways the 
intrinsic spirituality of the Indian tradition. 


The next chapter on the Buddha continues the discussion on identity 
as a philosophical concept in different schools of Indian Buddhism. While 
discussing the denial of self by all Buddhists, we note the differences among 
different schools in addressing the concept of person. The Pudgalavadins 
accord ultimate and substantive existence to the person even though the 
person is considered indescribable in that the person is neither the same nor 
different from the mental aggregates. While denying substantive existence 
to the person, Vasubandhu suggests that the existence of the person is 
conceptually established because the conception of person depends on the 
aggregates, which are themselves substances. However, Candrakirti asserts 
that the person does not have ultimate existence, conceptual or substantive, 
because a phenomenon or entity that has no identity does not exist. 


The no “self” theory of Buddhists has important implications to ethics 
and social philosophy. The denial of an enduring entity like the @tman in 
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the person, cuts at the very roots of the caste system. In the caste stratified 
Hindu society, it is a case of liberation for the oppressed classes to deny 
the enduring self as Buddhism does. The “self’-driven identity tends to 
be exclusive rather than inclusive. This has caught the attention of B. R. 
Ambedkar who was stricken by a crisis of his own identity as a dalit, a born 
outcaste in Hindu society. If the insidious discrimination involved in the 
caste based hierarchical society caused a crisis of identity in Ambedkar, it is 
a case of crisis of conscience with Gandhi. He considered the appalling state 
of lower castes and Harijans a national disgrace. The chapter discusses the 
different ways Gandhi and Ambedkar followed to bring out an inclusive and 
just society from Hindu and Buddhist perspectives respectively. 


The chapter on Jawaharlal Nehru, a close associate of Gandhi and his 
designated political heir, sketches the imprint, impact and implications of 
Nehru’s writings and action, on the intellectual climate of independent 
India. Nehru struggled to reconcile the contextual idealism he inherited 
from his native tradition along with the practical spiritualism of Gandhi 
and the emergence of socialism and the remarkable industrial and political 
revolutions in the West he came to appreciate and admire. Again, like 
Ambedkar, Nehru found the solution in Buddhism rather than in his Hindu 
moorings, even though he did not explicitly acknowledge this. During the 
long years he headed the Indian government he cultivated the Buddha's 
middle path between socialism and capitalism, between private and public 
finance in a mixed economy with mixed results. The essay compares 
Gandhi and Nehru and draws some implications of Nehru’s hybrid legacy 
to philosophy in India. 

Chapter 7 deals with science and spirituality in a search for common 
ground. This essay is an attempt to examine science and spirituality, 
which are depicted in stark opposition to each other in current academic 
discussions, so as to find room for their reconciliation as two complementary 
disciplines. Science in its general sense is search for truth. It is not a settled 
body of knowledge. Nor is it a set of inviolable rules. Rather it is an unending 
quest, which leads to various degrees of certainty in our observations and 
understanding. If there are rules in doing science, they are guidelines to keep 
one on the track. Statements of facts are approximations to and estimations 
of truth and not assertions of absolute certainty. From what we know from 
scientific search, we may form implicitly or explicitly a worldview, but to 
equate that worldview with science as such is to denigrate science into 
“scientism”, a doctrinaire dogma. Scientism is, like spiritualism, a belief 
system. “Spiritualism” is not the same as “spirituality” as we use these terms. 
Spiritual refers to nonphysical aspects of being. It is overruled a priori by 
science in its doctrinaire sense and not in its true sense. It is possible to study 
spiritual phenomena scientifically. Psi research, which suggests a source 
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of knowledge unaffected by physical complexities and unconstrained by 
space-time and sensory factors, provides legitimacy to scientific study of 
spirituality and gives reasons to question doctrinaire science that limits its 
study to physical phenomena. Inasmuch as parapsychologists do science 
in the spiritual area by studying non-physical phenomena, they appear to 
cover the common ground and connect science and spirituality. Exploiting 
science-spirituality symbiosis is the secret of Gandhi’s success, 


In Chapter 8, we once again attempt to bring out the relevance of classical 
Indian thought to contemporary problems of interdisciplinary nature. This 
time it is in the areas of philosophy of mind and the emerging cognitive 
science. It is suggested that while the next revolutionary developments in 
science are likely to be in the area of consciousness and cognitive science, 
they will not emerge from the bio-centric model of the mind. Rather we need 
a new paradigm of man that goes beyond the current notion of brain-driven 
machine to include nonphysical aspects of being. The greatest promise that 
knocks at the door of Indian scientists is the development of inclusive and 
indigenous cognitive science. It would be inclusive in that it is not confined 
to machine and computer like functions of humans but includes all kinds of 
human creativity, cognitive anomalies and cultivation of exceptional states. 
It would be indigenous in that it would be built against the backdrop of 
classical Indian philosophies of mind. 


In Chapter 9 we go in little more depth discussing Buddhist pheno- 
menology of consciousness. We contend that Buddhist thought in the 
area of consciousness has profound theoretical and practical relevance. 
Admittedly Buddhist psychology is more a kind of meta-psychology than an 
empirical science of consciousness. However, it is pregnant with possibilities 
for a paradigm shift in the way we conceive human nature and exploit its 
potential for wholesome improvement of the human condition. Apart from 
being foundational for the science of consciousness, Buddhist psychology 
has profound implications to cognitive science, psychotherapeutic practices, 
identity problems and violence. Gandhi’s thought is an interesting blend of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Interestingly, Buddhistic psychology in important 
ways is consistent with Yoga and other Indian psychological systems. 


Chapter 10 marks the transition from discussing philosophical theory to 
focus on phenomena in cognate disciplines that appear to cover the middle 
ground to bridge the “inner” and “outer” worlds. It could be seen as the 
base of pragmatic spiritualism the play field of Mahatma Gandhi. It attempts 
to connect the mundane and in some ways mysterious but essentially 
secular phenomena of hypnosis with the spiritual psychology of yoga. 
Hypnosis, ESP (extrasensory perception) and meditation are a continuum 
of interconnected links as we move from the secure, objective and secular 
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phenomena to somewhat shaky and occasionally “spooky” phenomena, 
suggestive of the spiritual realm. It is suggested that in the body-mind- 
consciousness pyramid hypnosis may be seen as a methodological link 
to understand the connection between body and mind and meditation as 
an instrument that enables us to grasp the connection between mind and 
consciousness. ESP and other forms of parapsychological phenomena are at 
the margins of the secular and the sacred, the natural and the supernatural, 
which are therefore the understandable link between the two. The pragmatic 
applications of spirituality may be seen in parapsychological and hypnotic 
phenomena as well as in the epidemiological studies of religion, altruism 
and spirituality which we explore in the final two chapters. 


In Chapter 11 we deal with paranormal phenomena and the much 
misunderstood field of parapsychology. There is unassailable empirical 
evidence for the existence of paranormal phenomena as in the case of 
psi. There is an equally strong resistance against accepting it. From my 
perspective, no amount of the same research will help in breaking that 
resistance. Parapsychology in the West started its journey on a path without 
realizing that it is a dead end road. Having travelled long enough and 
garnered a bundle of evidence for the existence of psi, we are now stranded 
with the discovery of an anomaly, without knowing what it means and 
where we are headed. There is need to rethink and to chart out new routes 
in order to make further progress and not simply go on the beaten track 
and keep on reinventing the same wheel. I would like to see future efforts 
made to include (a) a strategic shift in the techniques and technologies 
based on the assumption that psi is neither an anomaly nor an aberration 
but a genuine, inherent principle embedded in reality and accessible to 
human experience; (b) an empathic appreciation of the relevance of the 
reality of psi to an interdisciplinary understanding of who we are and where 
our destiny lies, (c) judicious application of psi for personal transformation 
as well as enhancing human potentials, and (d) explicit recognition of the 
spiritual dimension of the person. 


In this context, yoga psychology appears to be relevant. By operational- 
izing the twin principles of yoga practice abhydsa and vairagya in a psi 
testing situation, it may be possible to produce replicable findings that 
would have macro-effects which cannot be disputed. Already abhydsa part 
is operationalized in ESP-ganzfeld research at least in a partial way; and the 
results are encouraging. It is now left to the ingenuity of the researchers in 
the field to operationalize vairagya also to a degree that its effects can have 
measurable effects in the lab. 


The final chapter rounds it all by developing a model of the person that 
incorporates the Hindu as well as Buddhist systems of thought within the 
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overall matrix of spiritual psychology. The centrality of consciousness is a 
salient characteristic of this model. Consciousness studies have received a 
fair amount of attention in recent philosophical and psychological discourse. 
However, critical reviews of consciousness studies point to the inadequacy 
in some essential respects of our understanding of consciousness, its 
epistemologies and metaphysics. In the discussion of consciousness, me- 
taphysical and epistemological theories become intimately intertwined. The 
principles of reality and criteria of certainty relating to consciousness appear 
to be integrally related; and there is thus a distinct interplay of knowing 
and being. The gaps in the understanding of consciousness are possibly a 
consequence of the manifest schism between knowing and being, subject 
and object. The way out and the solution to the conundrums of conscious- 
ness, therefore, may well lie in bridging the knowing-being divide. It 
would seem that Yoga, especially as discussed in Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras, 
may provide the missing links and new models that connect knowing and 
being. We attempt to explore in this chapter such a possibility with the help 
of a model that considers the person as a composite of body, mind and 
consciousness (BMC model). The implications of the BMC as a model of 
the person to our understanding the complexities of consciousness and the 
conundrums of cognitive anomalies are impressive. 


The BMC model, also called the 7ristila (Trident) Model, may be seen 
at the metaphysical level as a process model. The process itself postulates 
two deeply different divides that need to be bridged — (1) between body 
and mind and (2) between mind and consciousness. The 7risila model 
proposes two jumps, akin to quantum jump in physics, in the reality process 
to bridge them. Again these suggestive jumps are derived from yoga theory 
and practices. The Trident Model was discussed at some length in my 
book Cognitive Anomalies, Consciousness and Yoga (Rao, 2011). Gandhi's 
practices and philosophy of non-violence are consistent with the Trident 
Model. Thus, this book may be seen as a continuation of the earlier book. 


The different essays included in this volume may be read separately as 
self-consistent units. However, there is a running thread that binds them 
all, which is Gandhian thought. Gandhi’s practical idealism and pragmatic 
spiritualism are a magical blend of seemingly desperate traditions that appear 
to have high relevance to current socio-political problems and challenges. 
Further, these essays are an exercise to find identity for Indian philosophy 
as an indigenous, interdisciplinary pursuit with an applied orientation and 
a spiritual background. Spirituality is an integral aspect of Indian ethos. 
Gandhi exploited it in its fullness by bringing out its practical implications 
and applying it to resolution of conflicts of all kinds. 


What, then, is the spirituality which Gandhi attempted to apply to secular 
issues? Sarvodaya is the sine qua non of spirituality. It is the essence of all 
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religious thought. The centrality of spirituality (@dhyatmikata) is sarvodaya, 
altruism. In a sense, spirituality is one of the levels of being. In the human 
condition, being is like a pyramid with a large base of materiality at the 
bottom. The apex, the peak point, is spiritual being. In between we have the 
“sensate” being and “rational” being. Human beings are typically driven by 
sensate observations and appetites in their actions and are generally guided 
by reason and logic in their thought. Sensory observations are building 
blocks of knowing; and reason and logic are tools of understanding. In 
addition, humans are also spiritual beings. Spirituality may be seen as that 
aspect of human nature that enables the person to go beyond ‘I’ and the ego 
and to identify herself with others. Whereas at the sensate and rational levels 
of being, the ego takes the center stage, at the spiritual level the distinction 
between ‘I’ and the ‘other’ not only gets blurred but is ultimately obliterated. 
Therefore, a spiritual person tends to be altruistic. Altruism is indeed the 
sine qua non of spiritual development. 


In the Indian tradition, spirituality is the quest for self-realization. Self, 
whether Brahman or purusa, in the final analysis, is consciousness as-such; 
and therefore self-realization is no other than accessing consciousness as- 
such in one’s being. In other words, reaching the top of the “being” pyramid 
is what spiritual search is all about. 


Spirituality bestows on one the ability to interact with others and the 
environment and influence them in ways that appear anomalous from the 
perspective of the ordinary. The usual constraints that limit one’s thoughts 
and action appear irrelevant at the spiritual level. Spirituality, according 
to Yoga, for example, may be promoted by cultivating the habit of 
dispassionateness (vairagya) and the practice of detachment from the ego 
drives by focused attention. Inasmuch as spirituality is an intrinsic aspect of 
human nature, people manifest altruism by their love and compassion to 
others and they also respond positively to love and compassion shown to 
them by others. 


We began this chapter asserting the need for a fresh reconstruction in 
philosophy. Philosophy’s pretence to the discovery of “ultimate truth” is 
exposed since different sciences left its womb. The days that philosophy 
is mother of all sciences are long past. The claim that philosophy is the 
search for the “really real” lost its steam as it became clear that there are no 
immutable facts that philosophers were able to discover during the many 
centuries of their ontological adventures. Now, their role as therapists who 
diagnose conceptual confusions and attempt to cure the congested cognitive 
systems is increasingly threatened because there are few takers to buy their 
services. I believe, philosophy is on the threshold of breaking new grounds 
with progress on two fronts. First, it is the move away from speculative 
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theory to concrete problems and their resolution. This would mean that 
philosophy becomes more practical and applied and less an ivory tower 
luxury. Second, it is becoming increasingly obvious that reason and logic, 
which are unquestionably the effective tools of theoretical analysis, may not 
be the sole arbitrators of philosophical justification as philosophy moves 
its emphasis from ideas to problems, from thought to practice. Hence, now 
that it is past the age of “mothering”, philosophy’s role may be seen more 
as a “mirror” reflecting wholesome new images of knowledge, truthful to 
ground realities, rather than giving birth to new disciplines. The “mirror” 
function is best accomplished by interdisciplinary studies. Thus applied and 
interdisciplinary studies are likely to be the future thrust areas of philosophy. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s thought is truly path breaking in that direction. Gandhi 
was no metaphysician. He was much less into conceptual analysis. Yet he is 
a consummate philosopher who sought to build a holistic interdisciplinary 
system of thought that has enormous potential for transformation of human 
condition. 


Current scenario of irrational violence and terror, ecological destruction 
for immediate gratification of physical appetites, and personal gain at the 
cost of common good, which are often seen as the indicators of ethical 
crisis facing the human kind, call for more than rational forms of problem 
resolution. Indeed the possibility of nonrational forms of knowing is 
something that William James was not ashamed to accept. Current research 
in parapsychology and epidemiological studies of spirituality make this more 
than wishful thinking. There is more to humans than reason and emotion. 
Any inclusive conception of human beings should include spirituality. 
Nonrational forms of knowing and being add to the province of the spiritual 
dimension of human functioning. Gandhi’s thought and experiments suggest 
that it is eminently feasible to apply spirituality to resolve secular problems. 
Gandhi may well have labelled his ‘autobiography “My Experiments with 
Spirituality” rather than My Experiments with Truth. For Gandhi truth and 
God are synonymous and there is no intrinsic opposition between the 
sacred and the spiritual. Philosophers would do well to take note of this 
and recognize that rationality and spirituality are not mutually contradicting 
perspectives and that they can be complementary endeavours for common 
good. This calls for a wholesome reconstruction in philosophy in the 
Gandhian way. 


CHAPTER 2 


Identity, Conflict and Violence 


Introduction 


On 26 November 2008, ten young Pakistani men sailed in a hijacked boat 
to the shores of Mumbai and indiscriminately rained bullets on innocent 
civilians killing a few hundred people. On 28 February 2009, a group of 
agitators in Andhra Pradesh seeking separate categorization of mdaddigds 
among scheduled castes for purposes of reservation, set fire to Gandhi 
Bhavan, the headquarters of the Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee. 
In Chennai, a group of lawyers attacked police and set ablaze a police 
station for alleged police accesses in the High Court premises. These are 
isolated and unrelated instances of group violence. However, they are 
not stray and sporadic events, but appear to be in some ways pervasive 
phenomena haunting the nation and its integrity from outside and inside. It 
was not too long ago, there were violent agitations aimed at North Indians 
in Maharashtra and retaliatory rioting and retributive violence in Patna and 
elsewhere. Again, groups of vigilante men with an assumed identity of 
Ram Sene chased and beat up women in Karnataka for partying in a pub. 
A medical student was assaulted and killed by a group of fellow medicos in 
the name of ragging. These instances show how complex and pervasive is 
the state of violence in the country, ranging from interstate terrorism as in 
Mumbai massacre to the police torturing a girl child in full public view for 
an alleged theft in U.P. 


Then, we have continuing violence in the Kashmir Valley, North Eastern 
states and the naxal infected areas in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, 
Jharkhand and Madhya Pradesh. These are of no less concern. They need to 
be addressed too in all seriousness; but, I believe, what we learn from the 
understanding of the less complex cases of violence may prove more useful 
in addressing the wider and more complicated issues. There appears to be 
a running thread, which we need to conceptually sketch to make sense of 
irrational violence that is becoming increasingly rampant. The new forms of 
violence that are unfolding not only in India but in several parts of the world 
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appear to be identity based one way or another. Identity may be religious, 
political or other; but it is the collectivity and the in-group perception that is 
exploited in directing violence on members of out-groups. 


India is acclaimed as the land of ahimsd. In the twentieth century, the 
political leadership of the country under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 
gave the world a potent instrument of nonviolence for social action, while 
we philosophers remained silent spectators. The time is ripe for us now 
to play our role and address the issues of violence. The first step involves 
understanding violence from a multidisciplinary perspective to develop a 
unified theory that would have social relevance and policy implications to 
contain it. This task is well within the scope of philosophy. Interestingly, 
our western counterparts, traditionally confined to pure philosophy, are 
increasingly becoming involved in discussing the applied aspects. 


Over sixty years ago, on December 3, 1947, General K. M. Cariappa met 
Mahatma Gandhi and told him that he would like to remind the army and 
the soldiers in his own way of the need for and value of nonviolence. He 
then asked: “how I can put this over, i.e., the spirit of nonviolence to the 
troops... without endangering their sense of duty to train themselves well 
professionally as soldiers.” To this Gandhiji replied: “I am still groping in the 
dark for the answer. I will find it and I will give it to you some day” (CWMG, 
97, p.454). That day never came, as he himself was a victim of violence that 
snatched him away just a few days later. Yet the question, more relevant 
today than in 1947, remains unanswered. 


Violence has been around humankind for as long as we can remember; 
but the forms of violence, causes for violence and functions of violence 
varied over time. We have come to understand and to a degree live with 
criminal violence as in rape and murder, political violence as in war and 
social unrest, and economic and social violence as seen in exploitation and 
exclusion of certain segments of society. However, such acts of violence as 
in suicide bombing that inflict horror and strife on unsuspecting innocent 
people and involve murder and massacre of fellow citizens who did no 
harm and pose no threat and, more strikingly, self-killing are very difficult 
to comprehend and make sense of. Much of the violence around the world 
today goes on in the name of religion, pretending to practice the sacred 
and to answer the call of the divine. It is a paradox indeed that religious 
establishments set up to promote spirituality, which in essence is harbouring 
values of love, compassion and altruism, become seats spreading suicides 
and homicides. Therefore, old paradigms and theories are no longer seen 
adequate to explain current acts of violence. Indeed the very concept of 
violence has come to be extraordinarily ambiguous with different meanings 
read into it and varying definitions proposed. Therefore, some conceptual 
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clarity is called for in order that we may have meaningful discussion on 
violence. 


Taxonomy of Violence 


Violence is a complex and multidimensional concept with implications for a 
variety of disciplines. It comes in different forms and varying intensities. The 
agents and victims of violence belong to different categories. Therefore, we 
need a generalized definition and a sensible taxonomy of violence in order 
to have a meaningful understanding of it. 


What is violence? Webster’s English Dictionary on my desk has seven 
distinct meanings of violence. Basically, it refers to “roughness in action”, a 
“physical force used so as to injure or damage.” Another meaning is “unjust 
use of force or power.” Yet, in another sense, violence refers to “distortion 
of meaning.” Oxford English Dictionary offers a more restrictive definition 
that it is the “exercise of physical force so as to inflict injury on or damage 
to persons or property.” It is clear that there are several variables, some 
explicit and others not so explicit, that qualify violence and consequently 
what constitutes violence becomes a matter of considerable debate and 
a consensual definition more difficult to arrive at. If violence, as we find 
in another edition of Oxford English Dictionary, is “behaviour involving 
physical force intended to hurt, damage, or kill,” then, how about 
psychological violence such as verbal assault or “tongue-lashing” that has 
unmistakable effects on the victims. 


Again, does social injustice constitute a form of violence? It is now 
generally agreed that discrimination based on gender, race and similar 
factors and exploitation of disadvantaged and helpless are instances of 
violence whether or not they involve physical force or cause direct physical 
harm. Structural violence as distinguished from behavioural violence is an 
important category that has received increasing attention in recent years. 
Structural violence is generally indirect violence built in the exclusionary 
and discriminatory practices, social or legal, that deprive a section of the 
people of their natural rights and/or legitimate share in the resources. 
Gender violence and the atrocities against the dalits and weaker sections of 
our society are examples of structural violence. Tim Jacoby (2008) stresses 
not only the key role of structural violence, but he also calls attention 
to some other nuances of violence. He writes: “Violence may thus be 
psychological as well as physical, it may be contained within rewards and 
not simply punishments, and it may be present even though someone is not 
hurt and there is no subject-to-object relationship. It may also emerge from 
non-violent intentions, be latent as well as manifest and include many of the 
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results of the international system’s normal operation. Exerted at the level 
of the structure and not simply the individual behaviour of aggression and 
warfare, violence may be regarded as present whenever damage is done to 
a person’s potential” Jacoby, 2008, p.49). 


Is violence always other-directed? How about self-inflicted harm as in 
suicide? Violence is said to refer to person or her property. Apparently, the 
victim of violence is thus the person, who is the centre and the focus. Then, 
what do we make of harm done to other species of life and the destruction 
of nature. Do those acts constitute violence? Obviously they do because 
such destruction damages not merely those directly affected, but it also hurts 
in the long run human habitation in general. 


In some cases, violence erupts to resolve a problem or conflict. Also, it 
manifests in some other cases as an end in itself, a mere emotion without 
an instrumental function (Cox, 1998). How are the two modes of violence, 
instrumental violence and vicarious and nonutilitarian violence, related? 


No less important is the question whether violence is innate in human 
nature or whether it is a learned form of behaviour. Is violence an inescapable 
part of human interaction? Alternatively, is violence a selective response 
acquired by individuals during the process of socialization? Is there any 
biological basis for violence? 


There are further twists to the discussion. Violence may be personal or 
collective, as it may be carried out by individuals, groups or states. Again, 
the victims of violence can be individual persons, social groups or nations 
at war. Violence may be attributed directly to an act such as physically 
assaulting someone or it may be seen as an effect attributed indirectly to an 
act by an individual or an institution, for example, contributing to pollution 
which causes harm and injury to community. Thus violence may be physical 
or psychological, overt or covert, direct or indirect, collective or individual- 
centred, intentionally inflicted or caused by negligence, innocence or 
accident. 


Further, some forms of violence are socially or legally sanctioned as 
in the case of a nation at war and social uprising to address grievances, 
whereas others are abhorred as evil and condemned as criminal or immoral. 
The question arises whether violence is inherently an act of evil and its 
avoidance a moral imperative. If so, there is then the ethical conundrum, 
which is implied in the paradox of punishment that involves violence as 
retribution to violence. As Sydney Hook (2006) puts it: “If violent action 
against man is wrong, is it any less wrong to use violent action against the 
men who practise it? (p.265). 


If, however, violence is legitimate under certain conditions, is it the case 
that violence, like force, is value-neutral; and whether violence is good or 
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evil is a function of the use to which it is put? Similar questions arise when 
we consider lawfulness and legal legitimacy of violence. Can we define 
violence strictly in terms of unlawful actions? Or can one offer a definition 
entirely in behavioural terms without recourse to law, morality or political 
legitimacy. Also, because of the vast territory and the various connotations 
the concept “violence” covers, should we use it in a well-defined restrictive 
sense? Alternatively would it be more fruitful for its understanding to have 
an inclusive connotation of violence? 


From the above we can see how complex the concept “violence” is. 
With multiple causes and forms of manifestation, it appears as an inherently 
heterogeneous concept. However, the different forms and functions of 
violence narrated above may be considered peripheral manifestations with 
violence at the core. Violence as such is somewhat intangible, like love. 
What we see as violence are acts of violence and not violence per se. What 
then is the substratum that sustains and gives rise to the acts of violence? Is 
violence instinctual, a core emotion or a drive? Or is it a learned disposition? 
Gene Sharp defined nonviolence as “non-injury in thought, word, and deed 
to all forms of life” (1973, p.134). Conversely, may we say that violence is 
implicit or explicit behaviour to physically or psychologically harm, injure 
or insult self or others? This is behavioural violence. As mentioned, violence 
can also be structural which manifests as deprivation or injustice caused 
by social/state’s practices and policies. The two together possibly give us 
a somewhat more inclusive definition than what we commonly mean by 
violence, an illegal or immoral act that injures another person. Here we are 
following Gandhi who used violence in its all inclusive sense. The first time 
the word “violence” occurs in his Collected Works, it refers to “violence to 
conscience” (CWMG, 2001, Vol.8, p.46). 


All hurtful acts are examples of violence. Even intentions to hurt may 
be considered as cases of violence. Further, any discriminatory practice, 
convention or law, that causes suffering and unjust exploitation of any kind 
is violence. Such an inclusive usage of the concept violence as suggested 
and discussed above differs in significant ways from conventional usage. 
First, conventionally, violence is something that is directed at others. Our 
definition allows for violence against oneself as in suicide and masochism. 
Second, we recognize that violence may manifest not merely in deeds and 
words but also in thoughts. The latter is implicit or covert violence. Third, 
conventional definitions exclude unintended acts such as “friendly fire” in 
combat that cause injury to fellow soldiers from the category of violence 
whereas the inclusive definition includes them as well. Fourth, certain 
acts that cause injury to others are socially sanctioned or legally permitted. 
Therefore, they are not normally considered as cases of violence. An 
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extreme case is an act of war. However, legally sanctioned violence raises 
some crucial questions and moves the discussion to the domain of ethics. 
If war is considered legal, suicide bombing by terrorist groups does not 
appear to be too far removed from it. A jibadi considers his acts including 
suicide bombing as acts of holy war. 


A lion kills a deer. Is it violence? A lion in wilderness cannot survive 
without killing. Thus violence is not only instinctive but is a necessary act 
for its survival. There are other acts of apparent violence that are not truly 
violent. For example, a nurse who causes pain to the child by giving an 
immunizing injection to her or the father who hurts a child by calling her 
attention to her poor performance in school are not counted as instances 
of violence because they are believed to be acts that would benefit rather 
than harm the person. Thus violence is not the same as inflicting pain or 
causing momentary discomfort. Rather it is harming by thought, and 
or deed. Inflicting pain is not necessarily violence, unless it proves to be 
ultimately harmful to the person. Now, the crucial concept is “harm”, which 
itself is highly complex and in some ways quite ambiguous. Harming may 
be seen at the level of the individual or group. Harming a person may be 
seen on occasion as beneficial to the group. Consequently killing a person 
may be considered as a necessary act to prevent harm to society at large. 
Thus the killing of a serial rapist or hanging a murderer is justified. Again, 
the discussion of violence reverts back into ethics. 


From the preceding preview of the varieties of violence we find several 
major dimensions of violence. They are (1) behavioural-structural, (2) 
individual-group, (3) intended-unintended, (4) permissive-prohibited, 
(5) deed-word, (6) explicit-implicit, (7) instrumental-emotional, and (8) 
instinctive and acquired violence. The first major categorization of violence 
is dividing it into behavioural violence and structural violence. Behavioural 
violence is direct, and is committed by an individual or group against another 
person or group. Structural violence is indirect. Here the agent of violence 
is not the individual or group causing direct harm to the victim but a system, 
practice, belief, regulation or law that causes harm to one group/category of 
persons relative to others. Any form of discrimination based on gender, race, 
caste, and so on that results in relative disadvantage to one group against 
another comes under this category. Any act, legislative or conventional, that 
violates basic human rights is an act of violence. 


The second category of division is based on the agent, whether the agent 
who indulges in violence is an individual or a group; whether the act of 
violence is initiated by an individual or whether it is collectively engineered. 
A person may commit rape or murder, insult another person or cause injury 
to her all by himself. Or a group of persons may cause harm to another 
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group, e€.g., upper caste Hindus acting violently on dalits. Thus wars involve 
collective violence, whereas shooting someone for personal revenge is 
individual violence. 


We include in the third category of violence, whether it is intended or not. 
We distinguish between violence that is intended to harm and violence that 
manifests without an intention to harm. Accidental death in an automobile 
collision is nonintended violence whereas slapping someone on the face in 
a fit of rage is intended violence. 


Some acts of violence are considered immoral and even criminal whereas 
some others are socially sanctioned and treated as normal. Even though not 
all immoral acts are necessarily labelled as criminal we treat them together 
here as one category. Killing someone in self-defence comes under the 
category of noncriminal violence whereas poisoning of the neighbour’s 
dog because it barks at night and disturbs one’s sleep is criminal violence. 
Scolding a child for poor performance in school is not criminal violence 
in India. However, a similar abuse by you of your neighbour’s child is 
unacceptable violence. Thus there is acceptable and permissive violence 
that is socially approved and unacceptable and socially prohibited and 
forbidden violence. 


Slapping a child is an act of physical violence. It is violence in deed 
whereas scolding a child is violence in words. Thus physical violence may 
be distinguished from verbal violence. Again one may think of killing or 
kicking someone without actually doing that or he may covertly curse 
another person without explicitly saying so. One may fantasize violence 
without actually engaging in it. This is implicit violence distinguished from 
explicit violence as in actually kicking or overtly cursing someone. Explicit 
violence is overt and tangible whereas implicit violence is covert and 
intangible. 


Violence is often directed at achieving a goal such as defending oneself 
or subduing another. Such goal-directed violence is labelled as instrumental 
violence. However, we find sometimes that violence is not goal-directed, 
but becomes an end in itself. It is just an expression of emotion without any 
intent to achieve something except harming the victim, which is generally 
considered pathological. This is the instrumental-emotion dimension of 
violence. 


In some cases of violence we find both the instrumental and emotional 
factors triggering violence together. Demonstrators in so-called peaceful 
agitations are often seen throwing stones at the law-enforcement people 
and burning buses and damaging public property. Often this is instrumental 
violence intended to influence and intimidate the opponent and to achieve 
a certain goal. Sometimes, however, violence inflicted on others and 
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destruction of public property take place as a spontaneous emotional group 
response. Recently we have heard of several cases where the relatives of 
patients beat up the doctor for alleged failure to properly treat the patient. It is 
reported, for example, in the Hindu (Visakhapatnam edition, dated 12 June 
2010) that “An irate mob attacked a government hospital at Bhadragiri and 
set ablaze furniture and other items protesting non-availability of medical 
assistance to three persons injured in a freak accident at 8.30 a.m.” Some 
of these cases of public violence by a group are analogous to the temper 
tantrums of frustrated kids who show their anger by engaging in violent acts. 
Public violence of this kind is fast growing in India. It portends to be a very 
pernicious prelude to the emergence of a violent society where violence is 
taken as a natural outlet of protest. Further such practices and outbreaks 
reinforce the use of violence as a legitimate response of individuals and 
groups to express their grievances and also indicate the failure of rule of law 
in the state. Some acts of violence are instinctual, e.g., a tiger killing a cow. 
Some or learned and acquired, as, for example, hunting as a sport. 


The victim of violence may be another person (or group) or a nonhuman 
organism or the nurturing environment. Again, there can be subcategories 
among humans, e.g., violence against women, children, aged and so on. 
By human violence we mean violence directed against human beings; 
non-human violence is violence against non-human life forms and the life- 
sustaining environment. There are gray areas here that pose some special 
problems. Is killing a snake an act of violence? Does butchering an animal 
to eat constitute violence? Similar issues do pose some problems to the 
proposed definition, but they are not insurmountable. 


We may categorize violence in many ways (see Table 1). 


Table 1: Categories of Violence 


VIOLENCE 
Human : Non-Human 
Individual : Collective 
Behavioural : Structural 
Instrumental : Emotional 
Prohibited : Permitted 
Intended : Unintended 
Explicit : Implicit 


Instinctive: Acquired 


We may note at the outset, the categories we have identified are not 
mutually exclusive and the dichotomies are also not absolute. Each category 
may be seen as a linear dimension where the distinction is explicit at both 
ends and somewhat hazy and blurred in the middle. The situation here is not 
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very different from the general overlap between the two terms violence and 
nonviolence. Gandhiji himself argued that nonviolence is not simply absence 
of violence. Further there are some acts which cannot be said unambiguously 
as violent or nonviolent, since there is an overlapping gray area. The same 
subjects have problems in identifying whether an act is violent or nonviolent 
(Kool, 1993). Similarly, it is difficult to classify all forms of violence either as 
legally sanctioned and morally approved or legally forbidden and morally 
unacceptable. Again behavioural violence and structural violence overlap. 
Thus, while acknowledging the grey areas in the different dimensions of 
violence, it should be possible to classify violence in a useful manner by 
following the above categories that could be taken as the basic or first-order 
taxonomy of violence. In what follows we are dealing primarily with human 
violence, ignoring violence against non-human species, without denying 
the fact that violence against nature, in so far as it adversely affects human 
condition, is also relevant to our discussion. 


Of course one may consider other categories based on the intensity and 
physical/psychological effects of violence on the victim. This could further 
complicate the discussion. In order to simplify the matters we may actually 
limit ourselves in the present discussion to just the first four categories 
leaving out the last four. We may combine violence in words and deed and 
call it simply behavioural violence. Also, we may ignore implicit-explicit and 
intended-unintended dimensions of violence. Also we may not consider, at 
this point, species-wise classification of violence or the subhuman categories 
of victims of violence. Violence itself may be limited to a disposition, wish or 
act, that causes harm and suffering to a person or group of persons. 


Aggression and Violence 


Violence and aggression are often used synonymously. However, 
psychologists prefer the word aggression to violence whereas in other social 
sciences violence is the preferred concept (Kool, 2008). Not surprisingly, 
therefore, we find no entry under violence in The Oxford Companion to 
the Mind (Gregory, 1987) or The Encyclopedic Dictionary of Psychology 
(Harré & Lamb, 1983), which includes multiple entries under aggression. 
Also, psychology is concerned more with the individual both as an actor and 
victim of violence whereas other social sciences deal with groups. Further, 
psychological studies deal more with behavioural violence rather than 
structural violence; and behavioural violence, unlike structural violence, 
may be considered more appropriately as aggression. However, in many 
ways the two are interconnected; and psychological understanding of 
aggression becomes relevant for both. 
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Like violence, aggression enjoys many different meanings. Peter Marsh 
(Harré & Lamb, 1983) refers to 250 definitions of aggression in psychological 
literature, which are elaborated by Baron (1977). Thus, conceptually 
aggression in the words of Bandura (1973) is a “semantic jungle” eluding a 
consensual unified definition. However, the definition we offered to violence 
earlier appears to be an adequate inclusive definition. So we may adopt 
the same for aggression as well. Aggression is explicit or implicit behaviour 
directed to physically or psychologically hurt and cause suffering to anyone. 
The implicit-explicit dimension of aggression includes the actual behaviour 
in deeds or words and also fantasies involving physical or psychological 
harm. Sometimes aggression is limited to behaviour explicitly intended 
to harm. This appears to be a needless restriction because aggression is 
aggression whether it is intended or not and whether it is behaviour legally 
or morally permissive or otherwise. 


Aggression may be behaviourally diverse. Is it at the core an instinct, drive 
or is it always a learned disposition? If aggression is instinctive behaviour, it is 
then an inherited disposition. Sigmund Freud (1922) among others appears 
to subscribe to such a view in his concept of Thanatos, the death instinct. 
In this view, aggression is an expression of the inherent destructive energy 
which needs to find an outlet for expression. For this reason it would seem 
that aggression is ubiquitous across species. It follows from the concept of 
Thanatos that the building up of this destructive energy predisposes the 
person towards aggression and that it needs to be periodically discharged. 
Such a discharge of aggression under socially approved conditions is implied 
in the psychoanalytic notion of catharsis. 


Konrad Lorenz (1966) offered an ethological theory of violence based on 
a similar instinctive view of violence. He argued that the inherent destructive 
energy is an evolutionary product required for survival. Lorenz theorized that 
aggression is behaviour prompted by pent up energy that is released at the 
presence of relevant stimulus. Thus aggression does not occur as a reaction; 
rather it is an inherent response pattern whose occurrence is predetermined 
and inevitable. However, later research does not support this contention. 
There is indeed evidence to suggest that aggression occurs as a reactive 
response and that aggressive behaviour is modifiable. It does not follow, 
however, that evolution has no role in the development of aggression across 
species or that there is no biological basis for aggressive behaviour. There 
are indeed several biological factors that appear to be related to aggression. 
For example, some species of animals are more aggressive than others. 


The instinct theory of aggression is not currently favoured. A.P. Goldstein 
(1994) castigates it as “a blend of anecdote, analogical leaps, unsystematic 
journalism, and undefined concepts ... the so-called cathartic expression 
of purported aggressive instinctual energy characteristically does not lead 
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to reduced levels of overt aggression, as ‘draining off’ phenomena would 
predict. In fact, the opposite is more likely to occur. Overt aggression usually 
leads to more, not less, overt aggression” (vol.1, p.39). 


Is aggression a drive While the notion that aggression is generated by 
instinctual energy became increasingly less appealing to psychologists, 
drive theories of aggression gained greater currency since the middle of 
twentieth century. The general thesis is that aggressive behaviour is driven 
by the motive to reduce a state of high arousal. The frustration-aggression 
hypothesis that aggression is a response to frustration (Dollard et dl., 
1939) generated a lot of interest and a great deal of research. In its original 
form the hypothesis postulates that there is a direct relationship between 
frustration and aggression. The latter always arises from frustration and 
frustration always triggers violence. The frustration-aggression hypothesis 
is in a sense a restatement of Freudian theory in terms of drive rather than 
instinct. Therefore, the notion of catharsis is quite relevant here also. 


Quite early it became clear that frustration does not always lead to 
ageressive behaviour because fear of punishment may result in suppression 
of aggression, even when a person is frustrated. Also, in some cases, 
frustration may lead to regression rather than aggression as in the case of 
children who are unable to cope regress to infantile modes of behaviour. 
Further, aggression may also stem from fear, anger or pain. Soon there were 
revisions of the frustration-aggression hypothesis. For example, Neal Miller 
(1941) broadened the hypothesis by acknowledging that frustration may 
lead to other kinds of responses in addition to aggression. 


We find further important revisions and extensions of the drive theory 
of aggression in the work of Leonard Berkowitz (1962, 1993) and Seymour 
Feshbach (1970). Berkowitz pointed out that frustration causes anger which 
predisposes the person to act aggressively. Feshbach extended the drive 
theory by proposing that the link between frustration and aggression is 
significantly strengthened by learning. According to Feshbach, the goal of 
aggression is not so much of causing injury to the victim but restoring or 
enhancing one’s own self-esteem. The implication is that bolstering one’s 
self-esteem by means other than aggression would have the effect of reducing 
her aggressive behaviour. D. Zillman (1988, 1994) links aggression with 
arousal and suggests that high arousal coupled with a negative emotional 
state is conducive to aggression. 


Is aggression a learned disposition rather than being instinctive behaviour 
or motivated drive? In the instinct and drive theories the focus is on the 
person and her internal states, whether it is the instinctive energy or the 
motivation that drives a person to act aggressively. We have also noted, 
however, that external and environmental factors also influence aggression. 
The social learning theories capitalize on the external variables to account 
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for aggressive behaviour and suggest that it is the environmental forces 
that induce or suppress aggression rather than the internal forces and 
mechanisms. Albert Bandura (1977, 1997) in his social learning theory of 
aggression suggests that aggression is learned behaviour. Learning here 
is not merely by reinforcements, as behaviourists like Skinner hold, but 
mainly by observation. When an individual observes someone he respects 
and admires as his role model engaged in aggressive acts and that such 
aggression leads to success, then from this experience he learns to behave 
aggressively. Observing and imitating others are the relevant factors that 
dispose people to be aggressive. Bandura points out that aggression may 
not be mediated by negative feelings as in the case of hired assassins who 
kill without experiencing any negative emotions toward the victims. In 
Bandura’s social learning theory, aggression is a two-step process. First 
step involves encounter with aversive experiences or anticipated positive 
reward. The second step is the disinhibition of learned habit of control. The 
first step provokes aggression, the second removes the inhibiting controls. 
In many ways, learning is involved in both steps. 


What we have described so far is a highly simplified account of major 
theoretical attempts to account for aggressive behaviour. We have not gone 
into the nuances of these theories and their implications. We have not also 
referred to the enormous amount of experimental data available in support 
of or against the different theoretical assumptions and predictions flowing 
from them. They are important and extremely relevant; but such details are 
however, simply outside the scope of this essay. While instinct theories are 
out of favour, we may not completely throw them out. These are heuristic 
in some ways. Also, evolutionary psychology and biological studies of 
aggression may indeed provide some support for instinctive aggression. The 
drive theories are appealing in some ways as are social learning accounts 
of aggression. It is more likely that a proper understanding of aggression 
would emerge from a combined synthetic approach than by any one of 
these theories. Human nature after all is a combined product of nature and 
nurture, learning and instinct. Violence may be no exception. Therefore, I 
prefer to consider aggression as a disposition that is in part instinct endowed, 
partly motive driven and to a degree socially learned. 


Evolutionary Roots of Violence 


Violence is not peculiar to humans. It is widespread across species. However, 
it does not appear that violence is an efficient survival mechanism. If it were 
so, the most violent and the ferocious of all species would have survived 
at the expense of less violent species. Humans are neither large in size nor 
excessively aggressive by nature relative to several other species that have 
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struggled and failed to survive. In fact, we humans are primates basically 
more afraid of being killed as prey than engaged in killing others to feed 
ourselves. 


Our ancestors fed themselves with leaves and fruits. They formed into 
groups to protect themselves from predators. The collectivity and group 
formation called for coexistence and not violence against each other. Being 
social and group minded has been a survival strategy. There is evidence 
that about forty thousand years ago, humans congregated in large numbers 
and stayed together for a time in the aggregation sites, perhaps trading and 
socializing. | 

Anthropologists tell us that war among humans is a much later 
phenomenon. It arose only after the advent of agriculture about twelve 
thousand years ago and when people were tied to the land that they 
developed and had to defend. Social groups existed even before the advent 
of agriculture and that the “we” and “they” distinction arising from group 
identities is “at the heart of all violence within our species” (Shipman, 2001). 


Is violence in our nature? It would be fair to say that violence is in our 
nature no more than lying is in our nature. Violence, however, has had 
instrumental value to protect and defend oneself from predators and to 
enable one to pursue her interests. In a sense it is embedded in human 
nature as a primitive instinct as is the case with the mother dog with new 
born puppies, which tends to be more aggressive and ferocious than usual. 
Humans have outgrown this instinct with their large brain and the associations 
and abstractions it enables us to have. Yet, we take recourse to violence as 
a learned habit that is continuously reinforced with rewards of reaching the 
goals and reaping other benefits or avoiding pain and deprivation. 


There are indeed several scholars who argue that violence is ubiquitous 
among humans and it has been a part of our nature (Wrangham & Peterson, 
1996). This view is hotly contested among others by anthropologist Douglas 
Fry (2005). Fry argues that there exist societies that do not engage in 
intergroup violence and that his own work shows that cultural factors and 
economic conditions contribute greatly to cause violent behaviour. 


This is not to suggest that we are the “peacemaking primates”, as Douglas 
Fry (2005) does. There is no denying that there is a dark side to humanity. 
Humans have shown that they are prone to violence; they wage horrible wars; 
and on occasion act as blood thirsty demons (Ghiglieri, 1999). However, 
such acts of violence unmistakably present in much of human history, is no 
reason to think that violence is a permanent fixture in the human abode, a 
Hobbesian presumption. Love and compassion, altruism and unselfishness 
have equal, if not greater, presence in the human landscape. Along with 
violence we have love and compassion, and by the side of the ego the sense 
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of selflessness. They seem to have evolved together and their presence 
continues to be undeniably felt. Love and compassion are not only necessary 
for procreating and caring for and nurturing the needy, they are also built- 
in mechanisms for humans to moderate and even attenuate violence, 
aggression and hatred. If violence has short term instrumental value, its 
opposites love and altruism appear to have /ong term survival value. Recent 
research strongly suggests that people who are more altruistic and less self- 
centred live longer, enjoy better health and function more efficiently (Post, 
2007). In a similar fashion, violence prone and hate driven humans may 
indeed suffer from psychological infirmities and physical debilities harmful 
for their health and wellness. 


It would seem that it was an evolutionary necessity that men and women 
tended to foster emotions of violence and love in unequal proportions. “In 
our early evolution,” as Diane Ackerman (1994) writes, “mother needed to 
stay with her infant, nursing and protecting it. Father needed to be free to 
hunt and fight to protect mother and child .... Violence was an important 
element in his life; combat was one of his trades” (p.161). Therefore, it is not 
surprising that there is a strong association between men and violent crime. 
As Ackerman notes, “85 per cent of all violent crimes in the United States are 
committed by males” (p.162). 


Evolutionary psychology is a recent addition to psychological inquiry that 
draws its inspiration from Darwin’s evolutionary theory and E.O. Wilson’s 
(1975) sociobiology. Darwin’s theory asserts that in the process of evolution 
organisms develop through a process of adaptation to the environment. 
Sociobiology is the discipline that investigates the biological basis of social 
behaviour. Scientists are becoming increasingly aware of the importance the 
evolutionary perspective gives to the understanding of human behaviour. 
“We should never read a textbook of psychology,” writes Joseph Graves, 
Jr., “or engage in a public discussion of violence, that is not informed by 
evolutionary reading” (2003, p.ix). 


In evolutionary terms, violence and aggressive behaviour are part 
and parcel of the behavioural repertoire of humans. Championing the 
evolutionary cause of violence, David Buss and Joshua Duntley (2003) 
argue that aggression arises among humans as in other animals not as a 
maladaptive behaviour. Rather it manifests as evolutionary adaptation in 
many forms. Therefore one human being killing another is not an aberration 
but a natural survival mechanism. They write, “viewed dispassionately from 
an evolutionary perspective, the surprise is not why killing occurs. Because 
the fitness benefits of killing can be so large and manifold, the surprise is 
that killing is not more common” (p.122). To explain this they postulate the 
principle of co-evolution. With the adaptation of new strategies to kill, new 
strategies to avoid being killed have also evolved. Consequently, “humans 
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have already gone through multiple iterations of the co-evolutionary 
process and currently possess a highly elaborate and complex psychology 
of killing, as well as a correspondingly elaborate and complex antihomicide 
psychology” (Buss & Duntley, 2003, p.124). 


Then, of course, there are positive emotions like love and empathy that 
engender compassionate behaviour and altruism. They are also seen as 
results of the evolutionary process resulting in adaptations that are benefit- 
bestowing and mutually reinforcing cooperative participation rather than 
destructive engagement. Thus competition and cooperation, aggression and 
love may be seen as products of evolutionary process. These adaptations 
have evolved in different forms to serve different functions as solutions 
to different problems in different contexts. Thus, in this view, “aggression 
can be an evolved solution to a number of specific adaptive problems 
(Buss & Shackelford, 1997a, 1997b). Aggression can function to co-opt the 
reproductively relevant resources of others, such as food, tools, weapons, or 
territory. It can be used to defend against incursion on one’s own resources 
from others. It can be used to defend against rivals through physical injury or 
reputational damage, hindering the rival’s ability to compete for resources” 
(Buss & Duntley, 2003, p.119). 


Evolutionary theories of violence fall broadly into two categories. 
According to one group of theories the genetic disposition to violence 
is normally distributed. It follows that the majority show an average 
amount of aggression. At one end there are those in whom we find little 
or no aggression and violence. At the other end are the extremely violent 
people. According to the other group of evolutionary theories, the genetic 
disposition to violence is fairly equal among all normal people. In this view, 
then, excessive violence shown by some is a result of environmental and 
other factors rather than genetically engineered. The different evolutionary 
models with specific reference to crime are discussed by Lee Ellis and 
Anthony Walsh (2000). 


From the perspective of evolutionary psychology there is a significant 
biological basis for human behaviour. Indeed there is some evidence 
in support of this in the area of violence and aggressive behaviour. For 
example, it is well known that men are more violent than women. As we 
noted, 85 per cent violent crimes in the US were committed by men. We 
also know that men are physically robust than women and therefore better 
endowed to successfully engage in aggressive acts. They are taller by about 
10 per cent and heavier by 20 per cent than women (Alexander et al., 1979; 
Wolfe & Gray, 1982). 


Is there any neural basis for violence? It is suggested that violence 
and aggressive behaviour result from the failure of the neural mechanisms 
responsible for controlling aggressive impulses. Limbic system located 
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in the lower part of the brain is credited with the function of regulating 
emotional and motivational behaviour. Within the limbic system is the 
amygdala, the centre that deals with emotions and available survival 
threatening information. The activities of the amygdala are constantly 
monitored and controlled by the prefrontal lobe. Thus, the prefrontal lobe 
provides the inhibitory mechanism to check aggressive impulses emanating 
from amygdala. Failure of this function to check the activity outputs of the 
amygdala is seen as an important factor in the occurrence of emotional 
outbursts and aggressive acts. Such a failure generally occurs when the 
organism is confronted with a threat that calls for immediate response and 
there is little time for the inhibitory mechanisms of the higher centres of the 
brain to act. There are also a number of studies that showed neurological 
abnormalities among psychopaths (Anderson & Phelps, 2001; Blair et al., 
1997). These abnormalities are seen in the amygdala and the frontal lobe 
resulting in impulsive behaviour and deviant processing of emotional 
information. There are, however, significant individual differences that 
undermine the attempts to demonstrate the neural correlates of aggressive 
behaviour (Kosslyn, Caciappo, Davidson et al., 2002). 


We may also note in this connection that toxins effecting neurotransmitter 
function are linked with adversely influencing the normal inhibition of 
aggression (Masters, Hone & Doshi, 1998). Studies of children show that 
there is a significant association between lead uptake and violence and 
other behavioural problems (Bellinger, Leviton, Allred & Rabinowitz, 1994; 
Brckel & Cory-Slechta, 1998). Congressional ban on the sale of leaded petrol 
in the U.S. is prompted by the concern that exposure to lead may cause 
violent behaviour. Indeed, it is pointed out that there is significant decrease 
in homicide rates in the U.S. following the ban on leaded petrol (Kitman, 
2000; Masters, 2001). Lead acts as a neurotoxin that lowers “dopaminergic 
function in the inhibitory circuits of the basal ganglia” and is thus associated 
with increased homicide rates (Stretesky & Lynch, 2001). Further, it is 
observed that the crime rates for all U.S. counties show stronger increase in 
violent crime rates with the intake of lead and manganese combined than 
either of the metals alone (Masters, 2003). As Roger Masters (2003) reports, in 
communities that use silicofluorides in water treatment there is more lead in 
the blood of those drinking such water. Silicofluorides enhance heavy metal 
uptake by certain biochemical mechanisms; and therefore silicofluorides are 
found to be significant predicators of violence. 


We know that hormones instigate physiological changes, which in turn 
are potentially capable of influencing a person’s emotions and behaviour. 
Some of these influences are lasting and some are transient. For example, 
there is significant amount of evidence to suggest higher concentration 
of testosterone is associated with greater aggressive behaviour. There is 
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some evidence that low levels of blood sugar are related to occurrence of 
aggression. Also, there are cases of epilepsy and certain types of head injury 
resulting in uncontrollable violent behaviour. 


It would seem, then, that violence in all its forms began in the human 
condition as a defence mechanism that appears to have a short term survival 
role. It possibly evolved in different forms in different cultures in varying 
contexts. Often it spreads in different adaptations as an instrumental response 
surfacing automatically as an inbuilt habit that is periodically reinforced. 
Such a description of violence fits all forms of violence and explains why it is 
so pervasive a human response. Even Gandhi accepted that it is “the way of 
the world” and that “people will persist in the methods of violence” (CWMG, 
vol.8, p.155). Evolutionary psychology may indeed give us some insights 
into the roots of violence in human condition. 


In the developmental process, aggression and violence came to be 
personal as well as group level strategies, instinctual and learned, whereas 
their attenuators emerged more as socio-religious values often learned and 
woven into the social fabric. With the advent and maturation of value-free 
science and the development of explosive technologies based on it, there has 
come to be an asymmetry between the development of instrumentation for 
delivering violence on the one hand and the strengthening of human factors 
for preventing and controlling violence on the other. This is the general 
problem of the uneven development of physical and human sciences. As 
a consequence, we have the current problems such as the uncontrollable 
violence we see and abhor and the general apprehension that violence 
possibly has outlived its evolutionary relevance. Therefore, there is a real 
need to rethink, reanalyze, re-evaluate, and recast the fundamental questions 
in this area and find new answers to the prevailing pervasive violence 
moving on a destructive path. Both violence and its antithesis appear to 
have evolutionary underpinnings. However, developments in science and 
technology have made it possible to unleash highly destructive violence 
while the human instrumentalities to enhance love and compassion have 
lagged behind. This is the problem that we must solve without awaiting the 
evolutionary correction to take place. The resolution of this problem may be 
in the domain of spirituality. Cultivating spirituality may have the effect of 
attenuating violence and maximizing the manifestation of love and altruism. 


Psychological Structure of Violence 


In the above discussion of evolutionary and biological aspects of aggression 
and violence we focused on tracing the evolutionary roots and the 
neurobiological ground conditions of violence. However, there is a limit as to 
how much we may learn about violence from a biological perspective alone. 


- * 
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Human beings are not just automata driven by the genetically programmed 
behavioural software script. With their highly developed brains, humans are 
capable of rewriting the script, check their genetic propensities and steer 
their behaviour in new ways, setting up new goals and devising innovative 
ways of achieving them. Thus there are important psychological factors that 
determine behaviour beyond the biological promptings. Indeed it is the 
psychological factors that provide for the growing structure of violence in a 
given situation. While the violent impulses may have their roots in the genetic 
makeup of the person and their manifestation facilitated by hormonal and 
neural conditions, the specific forms of violence, however, are generally 
learned. Social learning theories and other research has thrown some light 
on the conditions that promote and those that inhibit violence and on the 
factors that mould violence and the forms it takes. “Aggression modes of 
response,” points out Bandura (1978), “like other forms of social behaviour, 
can be induced, eliminated, and reinstated when the effects they produce 
are altered” (p.47). 


A person’s personal encounters with aggression, especially in childhood, 
are known to be potential factors for later violent behaviour. For example, 
a physically abused child at home is likely the one who bullies and strikes 
out at other children. Again, later as a father, he tends to batter his own 
children. This is possibly the behaviour he learned by observing his parents. 
One learns to be aggressive while watching others engage in aggression and 
seeing them rewarded for it in real life or on television. Watching aggressive 
events tends to engender emotional arousal, which is known to facilitate 
the occurrence of violent behaviour. Encountering aversive events is an 
occasion that evokes aggression. Frustration and other negative experiences 
may instigate violence. Threats to one’s reputation, physical assault, public 
humiliation, and other happenings that lower one’s self-esteem are also 
prone to instigate violence (Toch, 1969). Obedience to authority is another 
factor that adds to the propensity to be violent, as the laboratory experiments 
of Milgram (1974) have shown. In many cultures obedience is indeed taught 
and rewarded from childhood. 


While frustration and anger engender an emotional state promoting 
violence, incentives and anticipated rewards also induce violence. “A 
great deal of human aggression ...,” writes Bandura (1978) “is prompted by 
anticipated positive consequences. Here the instigator is the pull of expected 
reward rather than the push of the painful treatment” (p.46). Sometimes 
aggression is self-reinforced. Aggressive acts may be construed as a source 
of pride, enhancing self-worth. Aggression is also reinforced when one 
observes others get away with aggression. Aggression is influenced by the 
rewards it elicits. The rewards include material and psychological benefits to 
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the aggressor and the peculiar pleasure derived from the perception of pain 
and harm inflicted on the victim. 


Environmental conditions appear to moderate and influence overt 
manifestation of violence. They aid and abate violence in many ways. For 
example, from the perspective of environment, it is known that temperature 
is a significant factor related to the occurrence of violence (Anderson, 
1989). Anderson found that with increase of temperature there is also an 
increase in observed crime rate and recorded police calls. The observed 
difference in the violence culture between the southern and northern parts 
of the United States of America and the increase in the level of aggression 
among southerners is attributed to the hotter climate in the South (Anderson 
& Anderson, 1998). Again, environmental stimuli could evoke aggression. 
For example, in the often cited experiment, Berkowitz and LePage (1967) 
found that the mere presence of a gun around could trigger aggression 
among subjects. Aversive stimuli may arouse negative emotions, which in 
turn provoke aggressive behaviour. 


Cultural factors are also known to contribute to the occurrence of violence 
or a lack of it in a given society. There are indeed very significant cross- 
cultural differences in the levels of violent behaviour. They strongly suggest 
the influence of culture on the incidence of aggressive behaviour. One of 
the early proponents of cultural relativism in the area of violence is Ruth 
Benedict (1934). In her book Patterns of Culture she contrasted societies 
which seemed peaceful with those that are power-oriented. This stirred up a 
large number of anthropologists to view aggression as not an evolutionarily 
inevitable aspect of human behaviour (Montague, 1978; Howell & Willis, 
1989). Psychologist Erich Fromm (1973) surveyed 30 preliterate tribes that 
included peaceful, life-affirming societies. In them he found that “there 
is a minimum of hostility, violence, or cruelty among people, no harsh 
punishment, hardly any crime, and the institution of war is absent or plays 
an exceedingly small role” (p.194). 


It would seem, therefore, that evolution planted the seeds of violent 
impulses in us in the form of neuron-hormonal triggers of violence. They 
grow in the psychological field. Culture and environment are the climatic 
conditions that aid and abate violence as it manifests in the human condition. 
Violence with its genetic seeds and evolutionary roots is organized and 
structured by psychological factors which are thus very important. Again, 
cultural and environmental conditions, personal beliefs and attitudes are 
also important because they are the moderating variables that help reinforce 
or inhibit the impulse to act violently. Thus we find that the whirlpool of 
violence is maintained by a vast geno-psycho-etho-ecological mix of factors. 
While we have little control over the genetic factors and the evolutionary 
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developments as of now, the other aspects may be manipulated in principle 
to promote or inhibit violence. The whirlpool of violence is powered by 
a spiral force arising from biologically based evolutionary impulses. It is 
psychologically structured and conditioned by cultural and ecological 
factors in its manifestation and continuation (see Figure 1). 


I VOLU: FIONA Rg y HID 7S 


Figure 1: Geno-Psycho-Etho-Ecological Mix in the 
Whirlpool of Violence 


Inasmuch as aggression is psychologically structured and organized, ap- 
propriate understanding of the psychological structure of violent behaviour 
is a necessary condition for dealing with violence in any meaningful way. 
Gardner Murphy (1953) argued persuasively in his report to the UNESCO 
that wars originate in the minds of men. Mind is the seat of conflict and 
violence. The mind itself, we may note, is a blend of three components 
— cognition, emotion and action. Consequently, violence is also a mix of 
thought, action and passion. Therefore, we find violence both in thought 
and action fuelled by passion. Violence in thought refers to merely thinking 
of hurting someone without actually inflicting any harm. Violence in action 
refers to overt or covert behaviour, tangible or intangible act that hurts a 
victim, person or property. It may also refer to an expression of intent to be 
violent without actually being violent. Passion is the force behind violent 
behaviour, whether implicit or explicit. Violence in thought and action often 
go together, even though they are dissociable. 


The structure of aggression/violence may be postulated as a behavioural 
flow comprising of the three components of the mind — cognition, emotion 
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and action. The thought-passion-action loop relates to (a) the perception 
of threat or need, which arouses (b) fear or frustration, which in turn leads 
to (c) aggressive impulses in thought and action that result in violence. The 
perception of threat may be real or imaginary; the need may be genuine or 
pseudo. Both threat and need can be physical or psychological. They may 
relate to security or self-esteem. The emotion (fear, anger or frustration) 
provoking passion may be consciously felt or unconsciously held. The 
cognitive route to violence via the emotional arousal may be reinforced by 
direct experience, family, subculture, and values observed in and transmitted 
by role models. Also, passion and the impulse to act generated by emotional 
arousal may be attenuated by intrinsic love and compassion of the person 
and by the learned habits to inhibit the overt manifestation of aggression/ 
violence. The behavioural structure as described is related to the individuals 
engaged in violence. 


Briefly, then, perception of threat or need would lead to some kind of an 
emotional arousal, which in turn generates an impulse to be violent. The 
impulse itself goes through a process of filtering or reinforcement which 
would have the result of inhibition or disinhibition of the impulse to act 
violently. The manifest violence and the form of violence are a function of 
the strength of the inhibition-disinhibition trajectory. When the strength of 
the inhibiting factors is more than the reinforcement, there is suppression of 
the impulse to act emotionally. In the contrary condition, we would find the 
actual occurrence of violence in various degrees and forms. 


A model of violence must be inclusive focusing on the analytical categories 
applicable to all forms of violence in their most general form. The perceived 
threat, real or imaginary, can be a perception of obstruction of one’s 
interests, such as a share of resources, a sense of insecurity, denigration 
of status, or simply incompatibility of goals, values or means of achieving 
them. Here one’s expectations, emotional investments and perceptions play 
a role in arousing such negative emotions as anger and annoyance, fear and 
frustration that are propellers of violence. These in turn cause stereotypical 
behaviour based on past conditioning and reinforcement. What is important 
here is to note the reciprocal influence of the situation, which is the locus 
of threat, and the person who experiences anger and anxiety, insecurity 
and instability, frustration and fear. Thus both the situational and subjective 
factors are involved in provoking fear and the flight or fight response that 
follows. We have already referred to various forms of violence that manifest 
as a response to perceived threat. Violence is directed at the perceived 
source of threat, which becomes the target or victim. Often the violence is 
transferred in the sense of directing at someone resembling or related to the 
perceived source. Violence may also be displaced in that it is directed at a 
convenient, easily accessible “scapegoat” without regard to any connection 
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or link with the provoking source, e.g., a work stressed father abusing his 
child for no good reason. It is displaced aggression. 


On this model, then, manifest violence is a manifold product of the 
threat/need generating situation, psychological factors associated with 
the person affected by the situation and the accessible forms of violence 
and available victims. Further, there is the disinhibition of learned impulse 
control mechanisms, which allow the overt manifestation of aggression. At 
the individual level, the person, her beliefs and attitudes and the dominant 
values play a prominent role in manifesting violence. These are in turn 
determined by prior experiences, family, society and other situational 
variables. For example, if one has grown in a pacific environment or imbibes 
values of compassion and love and is spiritually driven to altruism, she is 
less likely to engage in violence against others. 


Fruits (?) of Violence 


What purpose does aggression/violence serve in our lives? Pointing 
to the evolutionary roots of violence, we have already implied that violence 
had a role in survival. It was a tool for self-preservation, to protect oneself 
from those perceived as posing a threat and to achieve what one needs for 
his survival. 


Violence often dramatizes the threat situation so that a solution could be 
found. Also, the very threat of violence sometimes yields results by gaining 
compromising concessions from the adversary. Aggression at the level of 
the individual energizes the person and mobilizes one’s strengths. 


Also, violence may have the function of emotional catharsis for the 
individual. Dissatisfaction and resentment, conflict and hostility suppressed, 
repressed and pushed into the unconscious do not disappear. They 
continue to live underground and bother the person in many unsuspected 
ways. They need an outlet to escape and eventually evaporate. Violence 
serves as a vent providing emotional catharsis and some kind of a stress- 
reducing sublimation. This possibility is implied in Freudian theory, but 
lacks evidence in fact because it is often the case that those who engage 
in violence show no evidence of less aggressive behaviour. It is likely that 
in such situations enactment of violence serves more to reinforce rather 
than serve as emotional catharsis. However, there are occasions when gross 
exhibition of violence may be sublimated by directing the arousal energy via 
permissive channels to less offensive acts. 


Some sociologists have seen violence not only as a means to highlight but 
also as a mechanism to manage disputes and grievances. Also, from a socio- 
biological perspective, it is suggested that violence is needed to reduce the 
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demographic pressures of over population and reduced means of sustaining 
it. Violence, it is argued, may also have the value of enhancing one’s self- 
image and esteem. 


Based on his work with violent criminals, Hans Toch (1969) formulated 
a typology of violence based on the motives for violence. First, there are 
those who use violence to defend/uphold their reputation whatever it may 
be in their view. Second, violence is used to enforce and maintain socio- 
ethical norms as perceived by the aggressor. Third, violence is directed 
at maintaining and enhancing one’s self-image. Fourth, aggression is a 
way of self-defence. Fifth, violence becomes a way of reducing/removing 
psychological pressure built up by fears and frustrations or by unsavoury 
economic circumstances. Sixth, violence, as in bullying, is used as an outlet 
for aggression. Seventh, violence is used to exploit others. Eighth, violence 
serves the purpose of self-indulging, giving sadistic pleasure. Finally, 
violence in some cases has the function of catharsis. 


The above may be partially true. In the final analysis, however, these 
effects of violence are more like rotten fruits that poison and kill rather 
than nourish those engaged in perpetuating it. Inasmuch as violence is self- 
perpetuating and tends to be incremental and eventually uncontrolable, its 
destructive potential far outweighs its constructive contributions to conflict 
resolution at the individual as well as group levels. 


IDENTITY AND VIOLENCE 


Individual to Group Violence 


Aggression, as we discussed, is a phenomenon where the aggressor is an 
individual. Therefore, it is her body and mind that we have attempted to 
explore. However, violence is also a group phenomenon. People engage 
in aggressive behaviour as members of a group. The dynamics of such 
violence may be different from violence at the level of the individual. In 
this context the following questions arise. How and why do individuals act 
together in a group? How are the groups formed? Can there be a thing called 
group mind that works like the individual engaged in violent behaviour? 
What are the commonalities and differences between individual aggression 
and group violence? 


In group violence, more than individual aggression is involved. 
Consequently, the structure and dynamics of group violence is likely to be 
less psychological than in the case of interpersonal violence we discussed 
earlier. However, the general structure we depicted can be extended to 
cover group violence as well. Psychological factors continue to play a key 
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role even though a number of socioeconomic factors also enter into the 
play. The psychodynamic aspects of group violence include the notion of 
displacement of aggression and transfer of fear and threat from the individual 
to the group. Violence, as we noted, may be displaced in that it is directed 
at a convenient, easily accessible and weak member of the out group. Such 
“scapegoating” may have individuals or groups as victims. Also, violence 
may be transferred from the individual to the group where the fear or threat 
is projected on to the group. Again, such a “projection” is not uncommon, 
and fits well within the psychoanalytic framework. 


From a similar theoretical perspective, during and following the Second 
World War, psychologists attempted to study who are more prone to prejudice 
and to hate others who are not like them. One group of psychologists 
headed by Nevitt Sanford at the University of California, Berkley, carried 
out extensive research to determine the personality factors associated 
with prejudice. What began as a study focused on anti-Semitic attitudes 
was extended to cover ethnocentricism in general and ended up with the 
development of a tool to identify the prejudice prone “fascist personality” in 
the name of the “F” scale (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levison, & Sanford, 
1950). The “F” scale soon became very popular as the tool to measure the 
authoritarian personality. 


The theory of the authoritarian personality is Freudian in its orientation, 
emphasizing that the childhood family experience tends to generate 
attitudes and modes of adjustment that persist throughout life. Today’s 
authoritarian person was yesterday’s child whose parents were harsh in 
disciplining, cold in relations, and allowed few freedoms for the growing 
child. Such an authoritarian upbringing is believed to engender aggressive 
impulses against the parents. However, in the developmental process these 
impulses tend to be repressed and the child reacts as a mode of adjustment 
with unquestioned obedience and unrealistic admiration of an authoritarian 
figure. This childhood experience and the reaction formation are carried 
through into later life with the result that the person develops hostile 
impulses on the one hand and abject submission to admiration of authority 
on the other. This hostility itself is transferred against those perceived as 
weak and different. Further, such a person tends to excessively glorify his 
identities while denigrating the others. Thus the seeds of prejudice and 
intergroup conflict are planted in early childhood upbringing. 


The researchers on authoritarian personality identified nine traits involved 
in its makeup. Follow-up research did not corroborate some of the original 
findings, and there were some serious conceptual and methodological 
issues, including inadequate sampling and biased wording of the items in 
the “F” scale. A critique of the early research on authoritarian personality 
may be found in the book edited by Richard Christie and Mary Jahoda 
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(1954). However, the authoritarian personality remains one of the most 
admired and profound studies of personality. 


Out of the “F” scale came Milton Rokeach’s (1960) studies of “open” and 
“closed” minds. There is also the Right-Wing Authoritarianism (RWA) scale 
which makes use of the first three traits implied in the Fascism scale, viz., 
submission, aggression and conventionalism (Altemeyer, 1988, 1994). This 
scale clearly links authoritarianism with aggression. As Altemeyer explains, 
Albert Bandura’s social learning theory appears to account why the 
submissive and conventional people also tend to be aggressive. Let us recall 
that Bandura postulated that aggressive acts take place in two steps. The 
first step is the aversive experience which disposes and provokes people to 
act aggressively. However, during the developmental process people learn 
to inhibit aggression. The second step in the manifestation of aggression is 
the disinhibition of learned habit to control aggression. Fear is one of those 
disinhibiting factors. Submissive and conventional people, it is pointed out, 
are generally more fearful and therefore they have a built-in tendency to act 
aggressively when confronted with a provocative situation. 


While the study of authoritarian personality is relevant to understand 
interpersonal and intergroup violence, it cannot entirely explain group 
violence, which is mediated as well by non-psychological variables such 
as socioeconomic factors. The interplay between the individual and society 
involves not only the personal characteristics but also the social conditions. 
Relative Deprivation Theory (RDT) attempts to address some of these 
(Runciman, 1966; Gur, 1970). Relative deprivation refers to the negative 
feeling of being worse off in comparison to some others or a sense of not 
achieving what is expected. The comparison may be with other groups, 
individuals or self in another context. When the outcome of comparison 
with other groups is negative, it is “fraternalistic deprivation”; and when it 
is negative with other individuals it is “egoistic deprivation”. It is suggested 
that out-group hostility may be a consequence of fraternalistic deprivation 
because it is associated with social behaviour (Brown, 1995). 


Obviously, evolutionary and biological factors would be of a less concern 
than psycho-social variables in group violence. Some groups are natural and 
the person is born into or bonded with a group with little to choose from. 
Caste groups fall in this category. Other groups are formed voluntarily, as 
in political party affiliations. The membership in a group may be nominal 
or salient. One’s caste affiliation may be an inherited birth mark without 
any significance to the individual. Or it may be a salient feature leading the 
person to involve herself in the activities associated with the group. In the 
latter there is an investment of the self. Group membership becomes a part of 
one’s self concept. In other words, there is an extension of personal identity 
so as to relate oneself with the group. There arises, then, an awareness of 
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group identity; and the group identity is the sine quo non of the group mind. 
Group violence is an extension of aggression from the personal level to the 
level of the group by a shared identity. 


Identity is different from personality or physical appearance. Currently 
there are two dominant groups of views on identity — one derived from 
clinical studies of individuals and the other arrived at from research with 
small groups. Eric Erikson (1958, 1968) pioneered the work on personal 
identity; and the other is derived from the work of social identity theorists 
like Henri Tajfel (1972, 1981). 


According to Erikson, individual identity development involves a synthesis 
of prior identifications in the process of socialization. Identity resulting from 
such a synthesis is more than the sum of prior identifications. Identity is 
seen here as emerging from personal development as well as the influence 
of the social group in which that development takes place. The identity of 
an individual consists of that “sense of self-sameness and continuity in time 
and space”. The “search for identity” and “identity crisis”, phrases made 
popular by the writings of Erikson, are said to apply to individuals as well 
as groups and even nations. It is suggested that individuals and groups seek 
identities; and problems in individual development and social cohesiveness 
or, role value conflicts, for example, may trigger an identity crisis that calls 
for significant re-evaluation and a search for new identity. It follows from 
this approach that individual identities, whether personal or group, are 
relatively stable and that in a normal and healthy situation there is just one 
salient identity that has primacy over others. When that identity is blurred 
or becomes dysfunctional because of conflicts or changed circumstances, a 
search for a new identity begins, which may eventually emerge. 


The second notion of identity is the one discussed by social identity 
theorists such as Henri Tajfel (1981). In this tradition, identity is not regarded 
as a fixed characteristic. Instead it is socially situated; and it changes in 
different contexts (Blumer, 1969). Some theorists have suggested that the 
self concept is the product of a hierarchical organization of the multiplicity 
of identities in terms of their salience (Stryker, 1979). I find the approaches 
of social identity theory more helpful in understanding identity issues at the 
level of groups. Therefore, I will describe in some detail the social identity 
theory in its broad essentials. I should point out, however, that even among 
social identity theorists there are important differences. In order to simplify 
our discussion I have glossed over the differences and focused on those 
aspects that appear relevant to our discussion here. 


According to Tajfel, the self-image has two components, the individual 
and the social. As a consequence, people have personal identities and social 
identities, and their self-worth is derived from personal attributes as well 
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as from their membership in various groups. The relationship between 
individual and social identities is reciprocal. Generally, people do not 
act merely as individuals or as members of a group. Personal attributes 
play a role in social behaviour, just as social identities influence personal 
relationships (Tajfel, 1978). Again, social identification is not all-or-none 
(Weinreich, 1989). There are, however, significant differences in behaviour 
when one acts as an individual and when one acts as a member of a group. 
In the later case, for example, there is an element of depersonalization 
(Hewstone & Brown, 1986). 


Tajfel defines social identity as one’s “knowledge that he/she belongs 
to certain social groups together with some emotional value significance 
to him/her of the group membership” (1972, p.31). Social identity theorists 
posit two basic psychological processes that are presumed to determine 
a group’s distinctive behaviour. They are processes of categorization and 
self-enhancement. In the social identity formation, first, the environment 
is perceived as comprising of discrete categories (e.g., Hindu/Muslim, 
Brahmin/Sudra, and so on). When an individual categorizes himself as a 
member of a category, he identifies himself with that category and thus 
defines himself to that extent. The social identity of a person is the set of social 
affiliations that include certain categories while excluding others. Social 
identity is formed out of continuous in-group and out-group comparisons. 
Desire for positive self-evaluation promotes intergroup comparisons and 
differentiations. Social identity is enhanced by the perception that we, the 
in-group, are different from and better than others (the out-group). Thus, 
positive social identity accentuates intergroup differences that favour the 
in-group. | 


The well-known “minimal group experiments” by Tajfel and colleagues 
have shown that competitive concerns for material resources and conflicts 
of real or perceived interests are not necessary for in-group and out-group 
formations and the consequent development of tension and prejudices 
between the groups. In fact, mere identification with a group without any 
conceivable rewards promotes in-group attraction and inter-group rivalry. 
In a study of high school students, Tajfel et a/. (1971) divided them into 
two groups by applying a trivial criterion such as tossing a coin. In other 
words, there is no prior binding factor among the members of a group 
except that they are labelled as a group based on a flimsy criterion. The 
members of the “minimal groups” so formed showed signs of favouring the 
in-group members against those belonging to the out-groups. For example, 
when given an opportunity to distribute resources, they showed distinctive 
preference to their own group members, even though there was no prior 
antagonism or competition between the members of these different groups. 
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Thus, according to social identity theory, the individual's membership in 
a group, mere identification with it, gives her distinctiveness. A reward 
bestowed on the basis of that distinctness, i.e., any favours done to the 
group bearing that distinctness, it is suggested, would boost her self-esteem. 


Social identity theory (SIT) appears to draw a more appropriate line 
between the individual and society and it is better positioned to account for 
group violence (Tajfel, 1969, 1981; Tajfel & Turner, 1979) than Erickson’s 
theory, for example. The basic postulate of SIT is that individuals incorporate 
in their self-concept, among other things, their social categorization. In other 
words, people define themselves at least in part in terms of social categories. 
Further, they strive to maintain a positive self-concept by seeking positive 
social identity, which would have the effect of enhancing one’s self-esteem 
along with that of his group. In the process of comparing one’s group with 
the others with the objective of enhancing one’s self-esteem, there will 
be occasions when the outcome of comparison is negative. This calls for 
special identity management strategies to maintain positive self-image. The 
individual may, for example, leave the group or make new comparisons 
or compete (Niens & Cairns, 2001). It is suggested that perceived negative 
identity under certain circumstances, especially when the exit option is 
closed, because the group boundaries are impermeable, may cause inter- 
group conflict. 


Identity-Violence 


With this understanding of the formation of group identities, we may move 
to discuss identity violence. Identity violence is a special kind of group 
violence. It is perpetuated by one group against another. The victim as well 
as the victimizing person is a surrogate of the group and he has no identity 
of his own except that of the group. In other words, the individual becomes 
amorphous and lost in the group. The fostered group identity is not merely 
descriptive but also prescriptive as well. Inasmuch as the individual is lost 
in the collectivity of the group her other identities evaporate and the group 
identity becomes not merely salient and fundamental but solidifies itself and 
gets frozen into a “uniquely hardened category”, to use the expression of 
Amartya Sen (2006). Losing the core self with its multiple and many-facet 
natural identities, the person becomes possessed, as it were, by a unique 
identity and acts hysterically. This appears to be the single most significant 
syndrome that characterizes identity-violence, a growing menace to the civil 
society. Thus, the dynamics of identity violence appear to be somewhat 
different from other kinds of violence. 


Group identities grow themselves, binding members within the group, 
and at the same time setting others apart as out-groups. There is nothing 
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wrong or pathological about it. It is ubiquitous ever since humans joined in 
cooperative endeavours to promote common good. However, feeding on in- 
group and out-group polarizations, identities have the potential for conflict. 
In fact, they are conflict-prone in all competitive societies. Identity conflicts 
like other conflicts need to be resolved. In group conflicts, violence is an 
option for such a resolution. Identity-violence is the product of a process 
that includes identity formation leading to identity conflict and resulting in 
identity violence. 


Identity, as we noted earlier, is basically of two kinds personal and social 
group. The person constantly navigates through this bidimensional matrix. 
At a personal/psychological level, identity consists in one’s self-image; it 
is the sense of self-sameness that gives unity and continuity to the person 
situated in ever changing contexts, experiencing an unending continuum 
of multiple changes in her being. It is because of the continuing change 
characterizing the living person that the notion of identity becomes salient 
and relevant to human condition. It makes a human being a unique person 
in the midst of the ever changing and evanescent episodes of existence. 
Group identity consists in the categorization of people as belonging to 
particular groups based on such factors as caste and gender, religion and 
region, occupation and affiliation. These factors are involved in the process 
of socialization which helps to enhance one’s self-image beyond herself. 
Often group identities serve as motivating factors that bind people to further 
their cause. Personal identity may be unique in some sense, according 
to some theorists; but according to yet others it is also subject to change. 
However, it is a truism that a person experiences multiple identities in 
various roles she plays and the different masks she puts on in her interaction 
with others. Identity is not always a given. We often search for identity and 
find it to enhance our self-image and power. 


We also see that each person is a mosaic of multiple identities, which 
normally blend harmoniously leaving no trace of conflict. Occasionally 
there may arise identity conflicts, which unless quickly resolved may render 
the person/group dysfunctional. Inasmuch as a person plays multiple roles 
and is situated in varying contexts, she not merely enjoys multiple identities, 
but they become a part of herself. However, at a given time a particular 
identity becomes salient. It does not follow that there is just one single stable 
and all encompassing identity at a given time. It is neither practical nor even 
desirable. When one considers group identity, it is obvious that an identity 
is not a fixed and immutable characteristic. Rather it is socially situated and 
context driven. Social identities are double-edged. While facilitating group 
formations and adding to intra-group coherence on the one hand, they 
also precipitate, on the other hand, inter-group dissensions and tensions, 
foster negative stereotyping of out-groups and promote prejudice against 
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them. Thus they unite people as well as separate them; and conflict and 
cooperation coexist here. Cooperation is practiced within the group; and 
competition and conflict are directed at the out-group. 


The dynamics of group identities are thus different from those of personal 
identity. In the present scenario of terror and violence, we need to focus on 
the primacy of group identities without minimizing the fact that in the final 
analysis it is the individual who is involved. Polarization is an important 
ingredient in identity formation. The “we” and “they” divide is intrinsically 
prone to conflict. 


Identity conflicts do not always lead to violence and social upheaval. 
They could be effectively contained by and channelled through institutional 
mechanisms. Again, identity conflicts are not necessarily evil. They could 
trigger positive action for a more just, inclusive, and equitable society. 
However, with violence, identity conflicts could prove to be destructive. 
Identity-violence tends to lead to greater intergroup conflict and retributive 
violence. It is not merely economically detrimental, but has great social 
costs. 


In pluralistic societies like ours, where people find themselves in various 
groups based on a variety of categories such as religion, region, language, 
caste and class, there are always opportunities for fomenting polarization 
of groups and precipitating conflicts among them. Such conflicts, as Lewis 
Coser (1956) pointed out many years ago, can be socially beneficial or 
destructive. He calls the former the “realistic conflicts” distinguished from 
“non-realistic conflicts.” The latter are those that involve non-realizable 
contentions that are of fundamental nature such as values considered 
sacred. Whereas realistic conflicts relate to negotiable differences where 
compromise is possible, Coser suggests, non-realistic conflicts are likely to 
lead to violence. 

The progression of identity formation into identity violence may be 
depicted in the following way. 


Identity —» Identity —» Identity —» Identity —~» Identity 


Movement Politics Conflict Violence 


Following Neil Smelser (2007), we may draw a generalized framework 
for understanding how group identities could grow into conflict and lead 
to violence. There can be no identity-violence without the formation 
of identities. As identities become salient they gain momentum and are 
transformed into identity movements. Identity movements are often treated 
in moralist terms to refer to those by the oppressed, downtrodden and 
victimized groups. However, identity movements by the victimizing groups 
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are not unknown and nonexistent. The following factors are known to fuel 
identity movements: (1) the salience of identity in the minds of the group 
members, the extent to which their lives are tied to the in-group identity; (2) 
the perception that invoking the identity is beneficial and of advantage; (3) 
manifest conflict with the out-group; (4) opportunity factors that help gain 
momentum and (5) the perceived capacity of the group vis-a-vis the others 
(Smelser, 2007). 


Many of our identities remain dormant. We are by nature individualistic 
and tend to act alone. Group identities need to be mobilized to become 
salient. The effort at mobilization is enhanced by identity politics. Identity 
politics go beyond self-identification. They involve concerted political effort 
to push the identity forward, often providing a body of thought which 
forms the base for political action. Identity politics take advantage of the 
occurrence of significant events such as a major victimization of the group 
or precipitate opportunities that give hope of success. It is helped by the 
emergence of leaders who are able to collectively mobilize the group for 
action. Also, the response of the authorities has significant effect on identity 
politics. 


The most important and less understood is the transition of identity 
movement into identity-violence. According to Tilly (2001) there are three 
competing approaches to understand this. First approach focuses on 
understanding the factors within individuals/groups prone to violence. The 
second approach explores the instrumentality of violence to achieve the 
desired goal. The third approach relates to the cultural aspects that promote 
violent action. 


Identity and Conflict 


Conflict is built into the very formation of group identity. As mentioned, 
identity is double-edged. On the one hand, group identities help promote in- 
group cohesion. On the other hand, they precipitate out-group differentiation 
and enhance the possibility of alienation and thus become a source of 
increased tensions between groups. The dynamics are somewhat different 
with regard to personal identity, which brings about the unity of the self 
without alienation. However, the sense of “I” has the same differentiating 
counterpart in the perception of the “other” as in the case of the perception 
of the out-groups. There is, however, a crucial difference between personal 
identity formation and the emergence of group identity. In the former, 
identity is inevitable and a functional necessity for humans striving for their 
survival and happiness. Personal identity gives a sense of separateness from 
others but not alienation. In addition, humans have built-in (evolutionary?) 
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resources for empathy and identification with others, because of instinctual 
compassion and love or perhaps because of the mirror neurons, a network 
of brain cells located in premotor cortex which appear to be involved in 
identification and empathizing with the observed others (Iacoboni, Molnar- 
Szakacs, Gallese et al., 2005). Similar mechanisms are lacking in the case of 
group identities so as to ensure that perception of separateness is moderated 
by a “feel” of identification avoiding alienation. 


Like identity, conflict may be personal (within the individual) or 
between individuals or between groups, or between individual and group. 
Individuals experience identity conflicts because of intrapersonal psychic 
incompatibilities. When incompatible goals, motivations and _ habits 
manifest, then, there arises personal identity conflict within. Interpersonal 
incompatibility of goals leads to interpersonal conflicts and intergroup 
rivalries. Group incompatibilities precipitate group conflicts that may result 
in social upheavals, civil unrest and even wars. Our concern here is with 
interpersonal and intergroup conflicts, which we may not distinguish at this 
time, without ignoring the fact the dynamics involved may in some cases be 
different. 


Interpersonal conflicts do not arise in isolation or when individuals 
cooperate with each other. They arise when (a) people are in competition 
with each other and (b) there is incompatibility of goals sought. Again, 
these depend on the perception of the incompatibility on the part of the 
actors. Some times the incompatibilities may be no more than imaginary. 
When the individual/group attempts to reach conflicting goals, then the 
conflict becomes manifest. Thus, following Mitchell (1981), we may trace 
the progress of incompatibility of goals between two groups into manifest 
conflict between them in the following way. 


Incompatible —» Perception —» Action —» _ Conflict 
Goals of Goal to Reach (Expressed/ 


Incompatibility Conflicting Suppressed) 
Goals 


Existence of incompatible goals between individuals and or groups is 
the necessary pre-condition of conflicts. It characterizes a nascent conflict 
situation. When there is actual perception of the incompatibility by the 
relevant person/group, there is latent conflict which becomes manifest 
when the individual/group engages in behaviour to achieve conflicting 
goals. Manifest conflict may be expressed or suppressed. 


Now, as mentioned, conflict is not necessarily a bad thing. Even group 
conflicts are not evil. Conflicts could lead to bonding and greater cohesion 
not only among the members of the in-group but also between groups. This 
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happens if the conflicting groups could agree on an overall framework in 
which the apparent incompatibility is resolved. In fact, progress in human 
history may be seen as a continuous saga of conflicts and their resolution. 
This appears to be the case from the days of spears and arrows to current 
show of intercontinental ballistic missiles. Conflicts could have such 
constructive outcomes only when there is a mechanism to contain violence. 


Here are some questions that need to be addressed. In the world of 
ubiquitous inequalities, conflicts are natural and unavoidable. They are 
labelled differently because their origins are different and the consequences 
are not uniform. The intensities of conflicts vary enormously; and the levels 
of their manifestations are widely divergent. All this makes it difficult to 
precisely define conflict and analyze it in terms of sustainable categories for 
discussion. However, it would be helpful to make a fundamental distinction 
between conflicts that would have potentially beneficial outcomes and those 
that are likely to have disastrous consequences. Is it possible to describe 
their characteristics so that steps may be taken to identify them at an early 
stage? Violence prone conflicts appear to belong to this category. 


Our present focus is on the destructive kind. Conflicts that lead to 
collective violence are the ones that are potentially dangerous. How does 
collective violence come about? Is it something attributable to local actors 
who suffer from “narcissism of violence”, organized by “avaricious conflict 
entrepreneurs” (Collier et al., 2003)? Is violence native to some, for whom 
“torture is exciting, raping is fun, and looting is profitable” lacoby, 2008)? 
On the other hand, is violence a learnt behaviour that is prompted by 
structural factors rather than innate in human condition? All these factors 
appear to be somehow involved making violence such a complex form of 
behaviour to analyze. 


Behavioural to Structural Violence 


Aggression at the individual level is primarily a behavioural phenomenon. It 
is direct and is easily noticed. Structural violence is basically indirect causing 
invisible harm, and it often goes unobserved. It is embedded in unfair and 
discriminatory institutional practices, often fuelled by cultural factors and 
socio-economic and political conditions. Though concealed, invisible, and 
indirect, structural violence can be no less devastating and deadly than the 
direct behavioural onslaught. Because of its ubiquitous presence, invisibility 
and deceptive subtlety, however, it is more difficult to address and remedy. 
The concept “structural violence” is coined by John Galtung (1969) to refer to 
“constraint on human potential caused by economic and political structures” 
(Winter & Leighton, 2001). It is injustice built into the socio-cultural system at 
various times. Structural violence is implied in unequal access to resources, 
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political power, education, and healthcare among others and in unjust 
exploitation as in child labour and unfair work conditions. The exclusions 
and deprivations built into social/political systems are what fuel structural 
violence, which manifests as harm to the one excluded and deprived. 


Structural violence is something to be abhorred in and by itself because 
of its insidious nature that deprives people of their natural rights and their 
legitimate share in the resources. There is more to structural violence than 
exclusion, it may also lead to direct violence to maintain the inequalities 
and the status quo on the one hand and precipitate on the other hand 
violent rebellion and struggle by the oppressed and the deprived. In such 
struggles, those who suffer are not only the victims and others involved, 
but also the innocent bystanders and the society at large. In such a situation 
the least adversely affected are the ruling elite (Winter & Leighton, 2001). 
Therefore, the understanding of structural violence requires a three pronged 
perspective. 


Structural violence is not focused and directed at identifiable people as is 
the case with direct violence. Further, the agency of such violence is blurred 
and orphaned. Therefore, it is difficult to be clear about those responsible 
for it. It is inlaid in practices and beliefs and not in specific people as such. 
Behavioural violence at the individual level is often instantaneous and of 
short term duration, whereas structural violence is institutional with long- 
term consequences. 


The sine qua non of structural violence is exclusion. It is a case of 
structural violence when individuals or groups are excluded from the scope 
of justice. Structural violence in a significant sense is none other than social 
injustice (Opotow, 2001). Exclusion is the other side of identity. When one 
experiences identity with her gender, religion, caste or political affiliation, 
there arises group identity and solidarity. This makes her sensitive to the 
rights and privileges of in-group members. At the same time, she tends to 
be less sensitive to the needs and entitlements of those outside the group. 
This is normal. However, when one begins to find justification for out-group 
exclusion from enjoying the benefits and entitlements that are naturally due 
to the members of the group, she is contributing to structural violence. 


Like violence in general, structural violence varies in its intensity and 
extent. It is mostly subtle and on occasion blatant. Its effects may be minimal 
and mild or involve irreversible damage. We may note structural violence 
in subtle and mild forms in such things as discrimination in housing. When 
the homes of the out-group members are destroyed and people are attacked 
and murdered as in the case of religious riots, we have structural violence in 
its severe and blatant form. There are of course various shades and grades 
in between. Also, the extent of structural violence may vary. For example, 
it may be narrowly focused as in individual hate crimes and witch hunts or 
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is widely spread as in the case of racism and slavery. Further, one may be a 
passive contributor by showing complicity or become an active participant 
in perpetuating structural violence (Opotow, 2001). 


Why does one fail to see the discriminatory standards involved in 
structural violence? How do people justify injustice to others while seeking 
justice for themselves? Often people are blissfully unaware of the problem 
or they may justify the exclusion on the grounds that it is warranted and 
that the excluded deserve no better. The latter is largely due to distorted 
perceptions and unrealistic expectations. Susan Opotow (2001) gives seven 
reasons why we tend to exclude people and justify such actions. 


(1) Social categorization sometimes becomes the basis for rationalizing 
social injustices. We find this often in cases of racial and even gender 
discrimination. 


(2) People have a tendency to judge things as good or bad, leaving little 
room in the middle. Such dichotomous evaluative judgments make life 
simple and may even have an adaptive value. Opotow (2001) suggests that 
such judgments “can support structural violence and exclusionary thinking, 
when they lend a negative slant to perceived difference” (p.104). There is 
indeed empirical evidence in support of this (Tajfel, 1982a, 1982b). 


(3) People often tend to attribute their behaviour to circumstances and 
blame them for any shortcomings, while the behaviour of others is attributed 
to their personality and inner dispositions Jones & Nisbett, 1971). 


(4) Our perceptions and judgments tend to be egocentric and self-serving 
with the result that they magnify the imperfections of others and enhance 
one’s self-perceptions (Messick & Sentis, 1979; Miller & Ross, 1975). 


(5) People generally tend to perceive conflicts as zero-sum, that one gains 
while the other loses, ignoring the possibility that both may gain by just and 
equitable resolution. Such a perception of the incompatibility of interests 
fosters negative attitudes, causes prejudice and even generates hostility 
(Campbell, 1965; Deutsch, 1973). 


(6) The sixth reason Opotow cites is “attributive projection”. “Our tendency 
to perceive our own views as correct and universal can make it difficult to 
prevent them from intruding on and interfering with our inferences about 
others” (p.104), Attributive projection makes us to view the others as wrong 
when they hold views different from ours. 


(7) Finally, it would be comforting to think that the world is a fair 
place and that we all get what we deserve. Such a “just world thinking” is 
somewhat similar to the Indian karma theory which subscribes to the notion 
that we reap what we sow. M.J. Lerner (1980) has shown how widespread 
is the fundamental delusion that we live in a just world and people get what 
they deserve. The victims of structural violence were consequently seen as 
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“blameworthy people who deserved their fate.” The above are of course 
false perceptions and rationalizations that help sustain social injustice and 
exclusionary thinking and lead to structural violence. 


Children and women have borne the brunt of structural violence almost 
universally. The world’s resources are unequally distributed. The gap 
between the rich and the poor is glaring not only between the countries 
but also within the countries. The children of the poor are the worst hit 
victims. It is reported that every year 1.2 crore children under the age of 
five die. A majority of them (55 per cent) die for reasons of malnutrition. 
It is not because there is dearth of food on the planet; but it is unequally 
distributed. For example, Philippines is one of the large food exporters in 
the world. It is reported that 80 per cent of Filipino children go hungry every 
day (Largoza-Maza, 1995). In addition to deaths, malnutrition causes severe 
developmental problems for children. Also, according to the UNDP Human 
Development Report of 1997, a large number of children of school age do 
not go to school. These are from poor families. Deprived of proper nutrition 
and access to quality education, disproportionately large percentage of 
children coming from poverty stricken families become victims of high 
rate of mortality and abuse in childhood and unemployment when they 
grow up. Also, poverty and socio-economic status powerfully impact on 
children’s performance in school and their IQ (McLoyd, 1998). This is not 
a problem we can ignore as inevitable. The developing societies have a 
special responsibility to end this built-in structural violence by addressing 
the issues of poverty and food security on the one hand and equity in public 
education on the other. 


The case of gender is even worse. More girls die as infants than boys. More 
girls do not go to school than boys. More females are victims of abuse and 
violence than males. The problem is particularly pronounced in patriarchal 
societies. Structural violence against women is seen in deprivations that lead 
to premature deaths, diminished potential, and reduced quality of life of 
females because of discrimination against them. The socio-cultural-political 
systems that show “some preference” allocate their resources preferentially 
to men against women. They thus aid and abet violence against women. 


Practice of female infanticide exists in several parts of the world and 
notably in India and China. It is reported that there are 10 crores missing 
women in the world; and 5 crores of them are Chinese (Sen, 1990). According 
to one Indian study, of the 8,000 foetuses aborted in the state of Maharashtra 
7,999 were female Qaising, 1995). Also, dowry system prevails in many 
communities in India, where large payments are made to the groom on 
behalf of the bride. Narasimhan (1994) dramatically describes how blatant 
and prevalent sex discrimination is in India. 
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As Dyar Mazurana and Susan McKay (2001) point out, structural violence 
is seen in the distribution of food and providing for health care. Women and 
girls receiving significantly less than men and boys. Jaising (1995) writes 
about the situation in some parts of India where “girls are fed less and 
for shorter periods and are not given foods like butter or milk, which are 
reserved for boys” (p.51). Again, the mortality rate of girls in India is higher 
by 12 per cent than that of boys (Jaising, 1995). 


Like access to food and health care, which is inequitable between boys 
and girls, is the access to education. It is well known that girls receive less 
education than boys. Among the billion illiterate adults in the world, we 
find that about two-thirds of them are women (Silvard, 1996). According to 
a report by Elliot (1996) women are so economically backward they “earn 
only 10 per cent of the world’s income and own 1 per cent of the world’s 
property” (p.17). 

Apart from the indirect, invisible and insidious effects of structural 
violence based on gender discrimination, we also find direct violence in 
cases of infanticide, murder of female children, the missing women, rape 
and other abuses to which women are subject. Considering the role of 
women in the upbringing of children, the health of family and in some 
ways the welfare of the nation, we can see how devastating are the overall 
effects of gender discrimination and structural violence against children and 
women. It is all too well known that women’s education is positively related 
to lower fertility, lower infant mortality, healthy and economic productivity 
(Mongella, 1994). Thus, structural violence not merely harms individuals 
and groups, it hurts, in the final analysis, the society at large. 


Summary 


The existential challenge of humans is that they find themselves in 
perpetuity with their instinctive urge to survive and the insatiable desire 
to satisfy their unending physical and biological needs and psychological 
longings. In the process of satisfying their needs and gratifications, some 
instinctual and others learned, they encounter hurdles, perceive threats and 
experience frustrations. Violence is an instrumental response and a coping 
mechanism to deal with such situations. Therefore, violence is ubiquitous 
in human condition and a part of the repository of the response system. It 
masquerades as an innate disposition intrinsic to human condition. 


There are a variety of conditions that trigger violence. They occur at 
different levels — (a) physical, (b) biological, and (c) psycho-social. At the 
physical level, for example, as we noted, temperature and exposure to lead 
fumes could be factors contributing to the outbreak of violence. In general, 
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any threats to one’s physical needs could provoke violence. At the biological 
level, we know that gender is related to violence. So are neurological and 
other abnormalities. Again, we could say that threats to one’s survival and 
frustrations to satisfy one’s biological needs could trigger violence. The 
physical and biological conditions could provoke psychological states that 
prompt violent behaviour. There is significant evidence that frustration, 
anger, sense of insecurity and perceived threat of different kinds could lead 
to violence. From a holistic perspective, taking all the three levels together, 
we could say that experience of suffering, and even the very thought and 
fear of suffering, is the root cause for triggering violence at the level of the 
person. Many of these factors are also relevant to group violence. However, 
there are others that influence group behaviour in significant ways. 


Violence is ubiquitous in human condition. It manifests in multiple 
ways and serves differenet functions. It has had an evolutionary role and 
contributed in some ways to survival. It is, however, becoming increasingly 
irrelevant and obsolete as an instrument for conflict resolution. Its self- 
perpetuating propensity, its tendency to incrementally increase, and its 
enormous destructive potential make us fear violence as the ultimate curse 
on human kind. 


How may we contain and control violence that has such a threat to human 
survival? Since we know the causes and contributing factors to violence, it 
is possible to control manifest violence to a certain degree. In order to do 
this, we need to put in place the necessary measures — social and structural, 
personal and behavioural — to minimize conditions that are conducive 
to trigger violence. However, it would seem that these measures though 
necessary are insufficient to eliminate violence from human response 
system, if violence is in fact in our nature. What would seem to be the saving 
feature, which often goes unnoticed and little appreciated, is the dimension 
of love, compassion, benevolence, and altruism. They emanate from the 
spiritual side of human nature. Cultivating them would have the salutary 
effect of preventing the outbreaks of violence. Spirituality is thus the natural 
antedote to contain violence. 


Gandhi’s philosophy of nonviolence appears to revolve around the 
assumption that there is a spiritual side to human nature and that it can 
be cultivated by practising nonviolence. Practice of nonviolence involves 
cultivating love and compassion for others and cheerfully suffering their 
consequences. If suffering or the fear of suffering is the root cause of 
aggression and violence, courting suffering and cultivating and increasing 
the threshold of tolerance for suffering may be seen as an effective 
inoculation against prompting violence. We will examine in the following 
chapter Gandhi’s thought and action from this perspective. 


CHAPTER 3 


Gandhi’s Philosophy and Practice 
of Nonviolence 


Introduction 


In the current scenario of widespread terror and identity-violence around 
the world, the increase in the acts of direct violence by groups, and the 
enormous destructive power of violence, few would question the wisdom 
of rooting out violence in all its forms from the behavioural repertoire of 
humans. Containing violence in all its manifest forms is indeed a global need. 
In this context, Mahatma Gandhi, who preached and practiced nonviolence 
on a scale and in a manner unknown in modern times, his wholesome 
thought and exemplary practices appear to hold the greatest promise. His 
ideas are possibly the most relevant for current socio-economic and political 
crises and structural violence confronting the world at large. His philosophy 
is person-centred but focused on the collectiveness embedded in the 
person. It appears best suited to contain violence in all its forms, because it 
addresses the different dimensions of human nature. Interestingly, Gandhi’s 
thought and activities relating to violence and how to control it are very 
much consistent with classical Indian thought; but he has his own heuristic 
interpretation and innovations that take nonviolence to newer heights as an 
ethical concept and a mode of social action. 


In classical Indian literature, violence is discussed in different contexts. 
As Saroj Kanta Kar points out in a review article to be published shortly, 
in classical Hindu thought hbimsda is considered an unavoidable aspect of 
life and that its complete avoidance is not possible. This fact has been 
repeatedly acknowledged since Mahabharata times. Again, a variety of 
forms of violence are mentioned in classical Indian philosophical thought. 
As Kar points out, yoga refers to 81 types of violence while Jaina thinkers 
enumerate as many as 147 modes of violence. On the one hand, Vedas 
approve violence for carrying out certain rituals. On the other hand, 
the ascetic culture of munis and rsis favours complete observance of 
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nonviolence. In between we find various degrees of violence permitted and 
prohibited. In addition to Vedic rituals involving sacrifices of all kinds in 
karmakdanda, the Puranic literature approves certain forms of violence as 
moral and permissive. Manusmrti discusses at length permissive as well as 
immoral forms of violence. Thus, while nonviolence (ahims@) is described 
as an important virtue to be practised, violence itself is not totally prohibited 
in the Hindu tradition. There is reason to believe that for a majority of Indian 
thinkers, especially those who subscribe to the Vedic tradition of rituals, 
violence committed in the pursuit of well-being of all, transcending the 
self, is not considered an act of violence to be condemned. It may be even 
considered moral, an act of virtuous conduct. 


Gandhi who became the apostle and an uncompromising votary of 
nonviolence inherited the above tradition that appears to treat nonviolence 
not merely as abstention from violence, but a positive act embracing an 
ethical attitude that goes beyond the etymological meaning of bimsd, 
which is “to kill” or “injure” or even beyond its wider usage meaning to 
harm or hurt, to be hostile and insulting or simply wish harm to others in 
words expressed or thoughts entertained. It may seem inconsistent and 
even contradictory and paradoxical to consider nonviolence as an absolute 
moral virtue and hold at the same time that certain acts of violence are also 
ethical and warranted. However, this paradox is resolved when we note 
that nonviolence is not just the opposite of violence, but something more, 
an active force on its own. 


In many ways Gandhi was an enigma. His mind was difficult to fathom 
even by his close followers, because it was a rational mind ruled by spiritual 
presuppositions. Even depth psychologists had to confess their inability to 
fully picture his mind with any degree of certainty. For example, Erik Erikson, 
whose Gandhi's Truth is arguably the best that is written by a psychologist, 
acknowledges a variety of paradoxes in the thought and action of Gandhi 
a statesman and a saint, which make it difficult to make any unqualified 
statements about him. Erikson writes, “in his revealed life the abnormal and 
supernormal vie with such disarming frankness that whatever we could 
diagnose as his neurosis simply becomes part of his personal swardj, the 
home ground of his being” (1969/1993, p.402). 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, popularly known as Mahatma Gandhi, 
was born on October 2, 1869, into a commercially keen, practical family. 
Gandhi did not belong to that distinguished galaxy of great men who 
showed brilliance and exceptionality of intellect and insight from the time 
of birth. On the contrary, he rose to eminence in politics and public life by 
sheer force of will and effort in the face of demanding circumstances. Many 
have called him a prophet; but he disclaimed any such honour, if it was 
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one. He repeatedly maintained that what he did was to realize his beliefs 
in action. To begin with, he had neither political ambitions nor inclinations. 
He went to England to become a barrister. On his return, his services were 
hired by Dada Abdulla and Co., who were involved in a legal transaction in 
South Africa. The circumstances that prompted Gandhi to go to South Africa 
were simple and uneventful. “I wanted somehow to leave India,” he wrote 
in his autobiography. “There was also the tempting opportunity of seeing a 
new country, and of having new experience. Also I could send £105 to my 
brother and help in the expenses of the household” (Gandhi, 1958). 


The circumstances in South Africa conspired to bring out the best in 
Gandhi. South Africa was not only the home where his ideas of non-violent 
social action were born, but it also became the first laboratory and testing 
ground for these ideas. South Africa in 1890’s was a country ruled by the 
white minority. Bitter discrimination based on race made the life of self- 
respecting coloured people miserable. During the first year of his stay in 
South Africa, Gandhi had to go to Pretoria from Durban to represent his 
client in a law-suit. He was in a first class compartment of the train with 
a valid ticket when in the middle of the night a white passenger came to 
board. When he saw a coloured man in the compartment, he complained to 
the officers who in turn ordered Gandhi out, in spite of the fact that Gandhi 
held a legitimately purchased ticket. When Gandhi refused to leave the 
compartment voluntarily, he was pushed out of the train by a policeman and 
was forced to spend the night in the railway station at Maritzberg. “There”, 
Gandhi says, “I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my rights or go 
back to India, or should I go on to Pretoria without minding the insults, and 
return to India after finishing the case? It would be cowardice to run back to 
India without fulfilling my obligation. The hardship to which I was subjected 
was superficial — only a symptom of the deep disease of colour prejudice. 
I should try, if possible, to root out the disease and suffer hardships in the 
process. Redress for wrongs I should seek only to the extent that would be 
necessary for the removal of the colour prejudice” (Gandhi, 1958). 


Gandhi soon learned that colour prejudice was only part of the story. 
In 1896, there were over 50,000 Indians in Natal alone. This number was 
larger than the white population. In addition there were 5,000 Indians in the 
neighbouring Transvaal. The Indians were thrifty and hard-working. Even 
though a great proportion of them were originally brought from India as 
contract labourers to work in plantations, Indians soon became rivals of the 
whites in business and agriculture. The indentured labourers, as they were 
called, soon after the expiry of the original labour contracts, began leading 
their own lives as self-employed. Some of the more enterprising ones 
owned land and small business establishments. The government, jealous 
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in maintaining white supremacy and intent on exploiting the coloured 
population, began taking oppressive legislative measures which were as 
economically disastrous as they were socially humiliating to the Indian 
population. These measures included a law which required Indians to carry 
with them a certificate of identification, restrictions on the free movement of 
Indians from one province to another, imposition of poll tax on ex-indentured 
labourers completely out of proportion to their wages. They were designed 
solely to prevent them from seeking self-employment. Then, there was the 
law that invalidated all Indian marriages celebrated according to Indian rites 
in South Africa. These discriminatory and exclusionary practices built into 
the socio-political system laid a strong base for structural violence against 
Indians and the natives, which led to the inevitable conflict between the 
ruling elite and the victimized population. 


It was in this context of conflict between the ruling authority and some of 
its constituent members the method of nonviolent direct action, satyagraha, 
was born. Here was an opportunity, Gandhi felt, to test whether “what is 
true of families and communities is true of nations,” since “there is no reason 
to believe there is one law for families and another for nations” (Gandhi, 
1938). It was here Gandhi sought to transform nonviolence, a cloistered 
virtue so far, into an active social instrument. 


The first step in the process is to arouse awareness of and indignation 
against the discriminatory practices. Education became the necessary 
instrument to build public opinion. Gandhi educated public opinion chiefly 
through the weekly journal Indian Opinion. Then he organized mass rallies 
at which Indians took oath that they would not cooperate and obey the 
unjust laws and that they would oppose non-violently the Asiatic Act, the 
Black Ordinance, as it came to be known, and suffer the consequences. 
So, the Indians in South Africa were asked to refuse to take permits which 
they were required by law to carry with them. In fact, several thousands 
of identification certificates were burned in a bonfire as a protest. Several 
Indians crossed into Transvaal and thus voluntarily broke the law and 
were jailed. Fifty women followers of Gandhi, indignant at the Supreme 
Court judgment of March 14, 1913, which nullified all marriages celebrated 
according to Indian rites, crossed into Transvaal without permits. The news 
of the arrest and imprisonment of the “Transvaal sisters” spread like wildfire 
and worked like a charm upon the labourers who had not yet joined the 
struggle. The labourers struck their work in collieries and plantations. 
Gandhi put himself at the head of some 2,700 men, women and children 
who marched into Transvaal to assert their right of freedom. The “pilgrims” 
were arrested, prosecuted and sent to jail. But the situation could not be met 
by such repressive measures. 
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As Gandhi expected, the end of the struggle “drew nearer as distress of 
the fighters became more intense, and as the innocence of the distressed 
grew clearer” (Gandhi, 1928). The government had to give way to public 
opinion at home and abroad. The Indian Relief Act of 1914 was enacted, and 
it met most of the demands of the Indians in South Africa. Thinking that his 
mission was accomplished Gandhi left for India. 


GANDHI’S PRAGMATIC SPIRITUALITY 


Gandhi proceeded to conduct in India one experiment after another until 
India gained independence from the British in 1947. In all these, he focused 
his eyes on the sky: and was guided by a spiritual outlook and an “inner 
voice” that gave constructive, optimistic and forward looking perspective 
and at the same time he had his feet firmly on the ground with a practical 
perspective. Gandhi was always aware of the problems confronting him. 
All through his quest, he was not content in merely solving problems as 
they arose, but in solving them meaningfully so that he would have an 
understanding into the nature of things and satisfaction that he was on the 
side of the right and truthful. It is in this respect Gandhi differed from most 
other political leaders and social reformers. 


What attracted Gandhi most were the significant and often conflicting 
differences between beliefs and actions and between individual ethics 
and corporate ethics. Individuals who believed in charity and good 
neighbourliness did not hesitate to exploit the weak and the helpless. People 
who abhorred violence in resolving conflicts in family situations were loath 
to condemn and were even willing to cooperate in the large-scale massacre 
of people in ruthlessly fought wars. Countries which practiced democracy 
at home spread colonial rule abroad. Men, it seemed, had come to accept 
one set of values for themselves and another for others. They did not mind 
cooperating with the state even when its values differed from theirs. 


Gandhi thought that these enormous inconsistencies were at the root of 
all social evils. Why are these inconsistencies? Why do people lead such 
double existences? Is there any intrinsic conflict between the individual and 
society? Is it impossible for an individual to preach what he practices and 
practice what he believes? Gandhi did not think so. These inconsistencies 
can be remedied and their opposition resolved when men begin to relate 
thought and action to a common ideal and when they are guided by the 
spiritual side of their nature. He saw no opposition between the individual 
and society. What is good for one must be so for the others also. This is 
something in humans beyond apparent selfishness, greed and striving for 
physical comforts, power and ego gratification. It is their spiritual side. His 
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life was a laboratory experimenting to find the ways of appealing to this side 
of human nature. 


When beliefs fail to meet the demands of circumstances, they lose their 
instrumental character and begin to lead separate existences. Therefore, 
ideas that cannot be translated into action, beliefs that cannot be practiced, 
and values that cannot be shared must be discarded. Hence there is the 
need to clarify ideas and beliefs in action and experience. Again, when 
circumstances precipitate action and individuals fail to comprehend its 
intellectual significance, there is a divorce between thought and action. 
Such a divorce between knowing and being leads people to a state of dual 
existence and hypocrisy. Therefore, actions without proper intentions must 
be condemned. There is a reflexive relation between thought and action, 
intent and consequences, means and ends, the individual and society. Such a 
relation is fundamental to and the beginning point of Gandhian philosophy. 


Gandhi’s practical spiritualism starts with an ideal that would be an 
instance where the dichotomies like the individual and society can be 
related not as parts of a whole but as reflexive of each other. Nonviolence, 
for Gandhi, is one such ideal. It works not only at the level of the individual 
but also when it is applied to social problems. It helps resolve conflicts as it 
builds up the individual, his character and understanding. Thus, nonviolence 
becomes the central principle of Gandhi’s ethics as well as a mode of direct 
action to resolve social and political conflicts, because it is the vehicle by 
which one cultivates spirituality. 


What does Gandhi mean by nonviolence? While violence is “an intention 
to harm” (Gandhi, 1936) nonviolence is not “causing pain to, or killing any 
life out of anger, or for a selfish purpose, or with the intention of injuring 
it” (Gandhi, 1926). It would seem from the above that ‘violence’ and ‘non- 
violence’ are two mutually exclusive opposites. This does not, however, 
seem to be the case as we will note in the following discussion. The 
concepts ‘violence’ and ‘nonviolence’ are considered as values as well as 
modes of action. They are very contextual. Consequently while they entail 
different paths, they are not necessarily the opposites. Indeed one may 
consider violence and nonviolence as two very different modes of conflict 
resolution, tools of social change. Gandhi firmly believed in the superiority 
of the practice of nonviolence over violent acts because nonviolence sets 
up a platform to settle truth claims whereas violence leaves little room to 
test the truth of opposing claims. Again, nonviolence is life preserving while 
violence is life destructing. Further, violence breeds more violence and 
leads eventually to self-destruction. Consequently it is self-defeating as an 
instrument of self-preservation. Further, nonviolence is consistent with the 
very core of human aspiration, which is spiritual realization of one’s true 
self. 
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Gandhi's faith in nonviolence is based on the assumption that all men 
are inherently good, and that manifest evil is the product of a system or a 
set of circumstances. To do violence to the individual who is a victim of 
circumstances is imprudent, unjust and immoral, since it is possible to return 
the individual to his original good nature by removing those circumstances 
that endangered good and instilled evil in her. In applying nonviolence 
to the resolution of political and social problems, Gandhi invented a new 
technique to facilitate communication between conflicting groups and to 
transform the powerful adversary to see truth and act justly. 


Positively, nonviolence for Gandhimeans love. “Love is the strongest force 
the world possesses and yet it is the humblest imaginable” (Gandhi, 1952, 
p.113). By showering love on the adversary, Gandhi believed, one can win 
him over. For all human beings are inherently good, and there is no human 
who can resist forever the force of love. Pure love presupposes altruism, 
complete selflessness and freedom from passions. It involves thorough self- 
purification and complete absence of hatred for any living being. According 
to Gandhi, suffering is “the moral equivalent of war.” Things that cannot 
be won by war may be won by willing subjection to suffering. His long 
experience in South Africa convinced Gandhi that “things of fundamental 
importance to the people are not secured by reason alone but have to be 
purchased with their suffering. Suffering is the law of human beings; war is 
the law of the jungle. But suffering is infinitely more powerful than the law 
of the jungle for converting the opponent and opening his ears, which are 
otherwise shut to the voice of reason” (Gandhi, 1931, p.341). 


The practice of nonviolence takes on different forms depending upon 
the field and the circumstances to which it is applied. In the Harijan of 
July 14, 1940, Gandhi wrote that there are three fields for the operation 
of nonviolence. First, nonviolence may be used as a mode of effective 
Operation against constituted authority; second, as an instrument to resolve 
internal conflicts within a community such as the Hindu-Muslim tensions; 
and, third, as a way of resisting external aggression. In South Africa and later 
in India, Gandhi conducted extensive and difficult experiments in the first 
field. That Gandhi led India to independence non-violently is a measure of 
its successful operation against constituted authority. Gandhi also conducted 
some experiments in the second field. But he admitted that “we have not 
been able to show visible success in the exercise of Ahimsa” in this field. 
According to Gandhi, the nonviolence practiced in South Africa as well as in 
India is the nonviolence of the weak. And only a nonviolence of the strong 
could achieve success in the second and third fields. 


Gandhi did not have an occasion to experiment in the third field. But he 
believed that nonviolence would be effective even against the aggressor. If 
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India becomes free by non-violent means and chooses to be a nonviolent 
state, in the event of external aggression (say by a modern Nero), according to 
Gandhi, there are two alternative courses of nonviolent action it may follow. 
The first way is “to yield possession but not to cooperate with the aggressor. 
The second way would be nonviolent resistance by people who have been 
trained in the nonviolent way. They would offer themselves unarmed as 
fodder for the aggressor’s cannons. The underlying belief in either case is 
that even a Nero is not devoid of a heart” (Gandhi, 1940a). Gandhi goes 
on to predict that practically speaking there will be probably no more loss 
of life if a nonviolent method is pursued than when armed resistance is 
offered. This is, however, a hypothesis, and no one can predict at this time 
that any nation at any time will present a nonviolent resistance to external 
aggression. Indeed, it is least likely thing to occur because the organization 
of the state itself is based on violence. Also, one wonders if nonviolent 
techniques to resist external aggression may not involve other costs, which 
we consider to be as important as life itself, such as freedom. Gandhi may of 
course retort that a genuinely nonviolent state can never be enslaved. Since, 
however, such a nonviolent state has never been in existence, and since 
Gandhi himself does not foresee one, it is safe to conclude that nonviolence 
as a method of resisting external aggression is fraught with many dangers. 
Few at this time are ready to meet direct aggression at group/state level by 
nonviolent resistance, even among those who are willing to offer it against 
indirect violence as is structural violence. Gandhi would of course disagree 
and argue that we are making a category mistake by confusing spiritual force 
with physical force, mistaking spiritual transformation as physical surrender. 


Gandhian pacifism illustrates how values prescribed by tradition but now 
obsolete and inapplicable could be revitalized by adding an experimental 
and accountability dimension to solve some contemporary problems. 
This also shows Gandhi’s interest in preserving that part of the tradition 
which can be translated into action. Ahimsa (nonviolence), considered 
to be a virtue from the Vedic times, became a value of a bygone age that 
could not be practiced in the face of massive social and political conflicts 
of contemporary living. Nonviolence in the past was a passive, cloistered 
virtue. But Gandhi added an experimental and activist dimension to it so as 
to make it a potent spiritual instrument to be practiced in the resolution of 
political and social problems, big or small, in the contemporary situation. 


The idea of nonviolence is perhaps as old as the practice of violence; and 
in India the virtue of nonviolence is a matter of common agreement. But 
Gandhi’s innovation consists in transforming it from an individual virtue 
consisting in the passive abstention from those acts that might involve 
injury to others, into a mode of social action prompting the participation 
of all those who subscribe to a cause to resist violence and invoke spiritual 
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transformation. This is made possible by Gandhi’s spiritual attitude that the 
dichotomy between the individual and society is false. Since the individuals 
live and grow in an environment, social and cultural, not only is their 
ability and freedom to make decisions influenced by the environmental 
or contextual conditions, but their decisions can be effectively enforced 
through conjoint action alone. Nonviolence as a mode of social action 
has therefore two essential functions — to promote communication and 
agreement so as to make common decisions, and to translate those decisions 
into action through cooperative participation and sharing. All this is possible 
from the Gandhian perspective because despite physical distinctiveness and 
psychological identity people share spiritual commonality. 


The concept of nonviolence, then, bears relation to the agents as well 
as to the social context in which they act. The agents may be individuals or 
groups, operating in a social context, acting on and reacting to one another. 
There is an apparent shift from the agent to action when Gandhi passes 
from the consideration of nonviolence as moral virtue to the discussion of 
his pacifism. In his morals, he is concerned primarily with the agent and 
the goodness of his intention. However, in his discussions of nonviolence 
as a means of resolving conflict, the emphasis shifts to the analysis of the 
social context and circumstantial conditions. There is no inconsistency here, 
however, because the distinction between the agent and action, the knower 
and the known is never a sharp one for Gandhi, and the one is reflexive of 
the other. Basic to all these ideas is the thinking that ethics at the level of 
society, corporations or groups are no different from the ethics that govern 
the behaviour of individuals. 


There is more to Gandhi’s philosophy than his emphasis on nonviolence 
as remedy to the current ills. As Anthony Parel (2006) tried to show, in 
Gandhi’s thought we find a paradigm shift in our understanding of politics 
and political action, economic thought and practices which harmoniously 
blend with spiritual quest and realization of truth. Parel focuses on the 
influence of Yogavasistha on Gandhi, which Gandhi read before 1900, and 
the concept of purusdrtha in particular that underscores his philosophy. 
An important thesis of Yogavdsistha is that human volition is capable of 
bringing about extra-ordinary changes in one’s life. Its power is ranked 
along with learning from Sdastras and from a worthy teacher (II.7.11). It is 
capable of overcoming karma of all kinds and rise humans to highest levels. 
Yogavadsistha says, “action makes the man” (II.7.17) and not the fate. The 
so-called destiny is the false notion of the ignorant (II.8.1). Indeed, as I see 
it, what Yogavasistha does is spiritualization of human quest. 

The four purusarthas — dharma, artha, kama and moksa — are not 
mutually exclusive pursuits. Rather they are integral to human action. Moksa 
is the self-realized state of liberation and it is the ultimate goal of human 
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quest. Kama is the desire behind the endeavour to act. Artha includes all 
the means at one’s disposal that aid or thwart the endeavour. Dharma is 
the legitimate activity one may engage in. Thus an ideal person’s conduct 
(dharma) situated in a given socio-political and economic climate (artha) 
is driven by the desire (kama) to attain a state of self-realization (moksa). 
Divorced from the goal of moksa, the other purusarthas take on different 
meanings; and the pursuit of any for its own sake lands one in a quagmire 
of problems. One’s conduct, therefore, should be consistent with the goal. 
Similarly, the means for that goal and the motivation for reaching it should 
also be in consonance with the goal. For Gandhi, in the context of India’s 
independence movement, the desire (Rama) is freedom of the country, which 
is consistent with the ultimate human endeavour for self-realization, which 
in Gandhi’s words is realization of truth. Gandhi’s dharma is nonviolence. 
His politics and socio-economic policies (artha) are again crafted on the 
overarching goal of self-realization, which in an important sense is a spiritual 
journey. The result is spiritualization of dharma, artha and kama. Parel 
(2006) points out, “Purushartha, taken in the singular, refers to the inner 
spiritual power that is present in all human beings. When rightly exercised 
it can not only overcome all human weaknesses, even fate, but also enable 
humans to achieve transcendence. Taken in the plural, they refer to the 
four goals pursued by individuals and cultures. The two meanings taken 
together constitute Gandhi’s theory of the practical” (p.27). However, in 
Gandhian hermeneutics, there is really not that much of difference between 
the singular and plural senses of purusartha/s inasmuch as all the four are 
integral and one may not be seen in isolation from others. 


GANDHI’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


The political philosophy of Gandhi is a bridge where the ideal of absolute 
and unconditional freedom becomes relative and conditional when applied 
to context driven secular policy. Gandhi subscribed fully to the democratic 
form of governance because he believed that it is best in the existing socio- 
political climate to promote freedom of the individual. However, he was also 
fully aware of its limitations. He felt that what we need to do is to maximize its 
beneficial outcomes. Gandhi observed that democracy, instead of promoting 
equality, freedom, and fraternity, tended on occasion to undermine them. 
The so-called democratic governments of the West spread their colonial rule 
in Asia and Africa, and the economic individualism practiced in industry and 
trade multiplied economic inequalities and worked against the equality of 
opportunity. 


For the man who is caught in a network of associations, there could be no 
freedom, absolute and unconditional. Freedom, in the existential context, 
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like democracy, is relative to the circumstances and conditions which make it 
possible. Freedom, in politics, is thus a problematic concept. So he focused his 
attention not on a dialectical examination of freedom and not on elaborating 
the scientific criteria of free action, but on the social and political context 
which can preserve the right of the individual to act. Consequently, Gandhi 
tends to associate freedom with democracy and self-rule. But democracy 
is not an idea different from other modes of political associations; and in 
fact it is that of community life itself. In order that freedom be safeguarded 
for all individuals, Gandhi felt, we must have a democracy; in order that 
we may have a democracy we must establish self-rule; and in order to 
have self-rule we must establish adequate modes of communication which 
would provide the basis for mutual agreement. In this political structure, 
the distinction between the individual and society becomes unimportant 
and even false. Freedom and democracy acquire contextual meaning. And 
communication tends to be supreme in the decision-making processes. 
Communication can be at different levels — emotional, rational and spiritual. 
Spiritual communication is, according to Gandhi, is the most effective and at 
the same most difficult to practice. 


Gandhi believed uncompromisingly in democracy. Democracy is 
self-rule (swaraj), where individual freedom will have the fullest play. 
Freedom, however, does not consist in unrestricted individualism, but in 
the individual’s choosing for himself intelligently his role as a partner in the 
common endeavour for social progress. There is no opposition between 
individuals on the one hand and society on the other. It is only individuals 
that act and interact. And therefore, “the individual is the one supreme 
consideration”. But the actions of the individual have social consequences 
which impose certain necessary restrictions on them. And therefore, 
“Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of the jungle” (Gandhi, 
1959, p.18). 


Since freedom is relative to the conditions and circumstances that make 
it possible, it can be promoted by creating and sustaining such conditions 
as are necessary for the free play of individual action and initiative. Self-rule 
in associated life consists in the freedom to participate in joint activity and 
share in the results of such activity. Human beings, being what they are, 
cannot enjoy a fully self-regulated and associated life without some kind of 
external authority such as the state. 


Thus, political power, according to Gandhi, is not an end in itself but a 
means to help people to better their lives. It serves by its capacity to control 
and regulate the activities of the individuals, as these contribute to the 
common good. If, in a hypothetical society, the life of its members becomes 
so perfect that their activities are self-controlled and regulated, there ceases 
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to be any need for a state in which political power is concentrated. “There 
is then a state of enlightened anarchy,” Gandhi observed. “In such a state 
everyone is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he is 
never a hindrance to his neighbour. In the ideal State, therefore, there is no 
political power because there is no State. But the ideal is never fully realized 
in life. Hence the classical statement of Thoreau that that government is best 
which governs the least” (Gandhi, 1959, p.79). 


Gandhi looked at the state with distrust. A centrally powerful state is a 
sure indication of the imperfect condition of a society. The state represents, 
according to him, violence in a concentrated form. Therefore, the function 
of the state should be reduced to the minimum possible. The state, while 
expressing its power, tends to destroy individuality which is the one 
supreme consideration for Gandhi. “I look upon an increase in the power 
of the State with the greatest fear,” says Gandhi, “because although while 
apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest 
harm to mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the root of all 
progress” (Gandhi, 1959, pp.79-80). Gandhi, however, does not do away 
with voluntary organizations which are essential in any society. But the state 
is an organization based on force, and so it has no place in an ideal society. 


The reason for Gandhi’s rejection of the state as an essential form of 
organization in an ideal society is, it would seem, the intrinsic inability of 
the state to provide an ideal ground for the free interplay of individuals 
and their ideas. The state, in so far as it is an organization based on force, 
tends to coerce individuals to favour certain modes of association and to 
make certain kinds of decisions rather than others. The state, however, is 
a necessary evil because men in the ordinary circumstances that generally 
prevail are never so perfect as to regulate themselves in the best interest of 
themselves and of others. 


Gandhi is convinced that it is possible to relax the role of the state without 
abolishing it, and to effect such social and political organizations as are 
necessary to promote communication, to form face-to-face relations, and to 
establish the community in which alone democracy can properly function. 
The specifics of such an organization may vary from country to country 
and culture to culture, but the methodological conditions that mark the 
emergence of such a community are essentially the same, no matter what 
time and place one may choose to apply them. Gandhi’s description of his 
political system must therefore be studied only in the light of the conditions 
in which he expounded it and with due regard to his method. 


Gandhi’s political system consists of a number of small units called 
village panchayats. Every village is a “complete republic.” It has to be self- 
sustaining and self-sufficient for the basic needs of food and clothing. It is 
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based essentially upon individual freedom. “The individual is the architect 
of his own Government” (Gandhi, 1959, p.97). But the individual is one who 
is educated to realize his responsibilities. Even though each village is a semi- 
autonomous unit, it does not exclude dependence on and receiving willing 
help from neighbouring villages and other countries of the world. “In this 
structure composed of innumerable villages there will be ever widening, 
never ascending circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained 
by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the 
individual always ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for 
the circle of villages ...” (Gandhi, 1959, p.100). 


Gandhi’s insistence on village republics is based on two important 
observations. On the one hand, Gandhi observed that a great proportion of 
Indian population lives in villages and that it is easy and readily possible to 
reconstruct the village life with the aim of improving the conditions of living 
of the common man. On the other hand, he noticed that in the few cities, 
such as Bombay, the lot of the common man became miserable because of 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few captains of industry and 
that the intimate associations characteristic of village life are destroyed. Man 
in the city tends to lose himself. Gandhi felt that in such a society democracy 
is in real danger, and that democracy would be possible in it only when the 
close bonds between individuals are restored in communal life. So, he was 
driven to revive the traditional institutions of village panchayats, family and 
caste, and to emphasize handicrafts and small-scale industries. One may 
here question, I think rightly, whether the spread of mechanized industry 
is necessarily incompatible with the establishment of intimate associations, 
and whether village life alone is essentially conducive to the latter. However, 
what is important is Gandhi’s apprehension that in large scale corporations, 
the individual tends to get lost. The eclipse of the individual is invitation to 
violence. Face-to-face association is a prerequisite to cultivate nonviolence 
and pre-empt violence. 


In 1908, Gandhi called industrialism the curse of our age. It is important to 
note the context in which Gandhi argued against industrialism; because for 
Gandhi concepts and ideas in the existential context are problematic. Gandhi 
was at this time concerned with the destructive implications of industrialism 
as they manifested themselves in the form of Western civilization seeking 
to stabilize itself in India. There is no denying that the industry in India 
under British watch, and British industries themselves ruthlessly exploited 
the common man in India and brought untold misery to millions. There 
was structural violence built into them. England established its empire in 
its pursuit of new markets for the enormous output made possible by the 
new industrialization. Political imperialism, Gandhi argued, is consequent 
on economic imperialism. Machinery had impoverished India, so it must go. 
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The marketing of machine-made goods in India had brought unemployment 
to millions, and many excellent indigenous industries had to be closed. 
Gandhi believed that, if India ceased to buy English goods, England would 
naturally lose its desire to hold India, because it would no longer serve the 
purpose for which England had occupied and ruled India. 


Also, Gandhi believed that genuine democracy can function only when 
the political organization begins from small units where individuals are 
fully aware of their functions, and consciously participate in collective 
action and share in the results. In other words, democracy can function 
successfully only when “face-to-face” associations are established. The 
village is precisely the unit that permits such associations. Village republics 
are the real communities in which public opinion as a rule finds itself to 
be the most effective instrument of government. “When Panchayat Raj is 
established, public opinion will do what violence can never do” (Gandhi, 
1959, p.101). In the course of his experiments to apply nonviolence to the 
solution of political problems, Gandhi practised the justly famous satyagraha 
technique. In his Indian Home Rule, Gandhi has emphasized as early as in 
1908 the need to practise nonviolence in politics, which is none other than 
spiritualizing politics. 


What Is Satyagraha? 


Satyagraha literally means holding to truth. In practice, it is nonviolent 
action to resolve conflicts, ingroup and intragroup, as well as between states 
and between the state and its citizens. It may take a number of forms such as 
noncooperation, civil disobedience and fasting, depending upon the nature 
of the conflict situation. The central principle governing satyagraha is the 
spiritual commitment to pursue truth by opposing all that is contrary to it. 
The pursuit itself is practice of nonviolence, which consists in showering 
love and compassion on others and cheerfully suffering in one’s own person 
consequences of her actions in chasing truth. Gandhi did not prescribe a set 
theory to goby. He repeatedly emphasized that his techniques were essentially 
experimental in character. The basic assumption underlying satyagraha is 
that it is possible to generate extensive social action by nonviolent means 
and that this action helps to transform the adversary nonviolently when the 
cause is just. The social action engendered by nonviolent techniques is far 
superior to the action involving violent means, he believed, because in the 
latter case the solution is attended with negative consequences and social 
costs that are often beyond the control of the acting agent. Gandhi does 
not, however, explicitly state how nonviolent action brings this miraculous 
transformation in the opponent, but the actual operation of satydgraha, 
whatever may be its mysterious force, would seem to involve delicate and 
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humane modes of communication and transformation by appealing to the 
spiritual side of humans. 


Gandhi believed that “there is something in man which is superior to the 
brute force in him, and that the latter always yields to it” (Gandhi, 1940b). 
Consequently, social and political conflicts can be resolved by appealing 
to the good nature in him, and satyagraha, according to Gandhi, is the 
technique which precisely serves this function. When applied to politics, 
satyagraha assumes “that government of the people is possible only as 
they consent either consciously or unconsciously to be governed” (Gandhi, 
1940b). Gandhi tells that when he with other Indians in South Africa opposed 
the Asiatic Act of 1907, two courses of action were open to them. One was 
to rebel violently against the authority imposing the Act, and the other was 
“to suffer the penalties prescribed under the Act, and thus to draw out and 
exhibit the force of the soul within us for a period long enough to appeal to 
the sympathetic chord in the governors or the law-makes” (Gandhi, 1940b). 
Gandhi chose the latter, and his success in getting the Asiatic Act repealed, 
he thinks, is a measure of the effectiveness of satyagraha in appealing 
to the “sympathetic chord” of the opponent. But what this appeal means 
pragmatically Gandhi is not clear about. We need to understand it in the 
cultural context he inherited. 


Gandhi distinguishes satya4graha from what is commonly known 
as passive resistance. It “is not a passive state,” Gandhi argues, “it is an 
intensely active state — more active than physical resistance or violence” 
(Gandhi, 1920b). Passive resistance does not prohibit the use of arms 
on suitable occasions. It also entails the idea of harassing the opponent, 
while in satyagraha physical force is forbidden forever, and injury to the 
adversary under any circumstance is regarded as a positive violation of 
its basic principle. “Satyagraha postulates the conquest of the adversary 
by suffering in one’s own person” (Gandhi, 1948). The basic intention of 
nonviolent action is conversion and not coercion. For the satyagrahi (one 
engaged in satyagraha) never attacks men but measures and systems 
(Gandhi, 1921). The method of the satyagrahi is therefore “conversion by 
gentle persuasion.” 


The operation of satyagraha in the political field took two important 
forms — noncooperation and civil disobedience. Noncooperation is refusal 
to cooperate with any act believed to be unjust and untrue, and with those 
who are responsible for it. It is the responsibility of the citizen, according 
to Gandhi, to withdraw his support to the government if it pursues policies 
that are unjust and exclusionary. Noncooperation “is the method to refuse to 
be party to the wrong” (Gandhi, 1920a). Civil disobedience is the direct and 
voluntary contravention of such laws and regulations which one believes to 
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be unjust and oppressive. It is a nonviolent rebellion and involves a positive 
violation of the unjust law and the readiness to suffer the penalties imposed 
by the state for such violations. The satyagrahi, for example, may court 
imprisonment by refusing to pay taxes. Gandhi believes that when people 
thus begin to “disown” the state, the government begins to lose its control. 


Satyagraha is more than abstaining from violence, or passive resistance, 
civil disobedience and noncooperation. It is an active mobilization of a 
“force” generated by rigorous practice of love, compassion and altruism and 
unwavering commitment to truth. It is crafted to work at rational, emotional 
and spiritual levels of human interaction. 


Noncooperation and civil disobedience come, in fact, at a later stage in the 
satyagraha process. Only when negotiation, arbitration and constitutional 
and legal agitation fail to resolve the conflict, recourse to satyagraha may be 
taken. Before launching satyagraha one must be sure that the problem calls 
for it and that the participants are ready to pursue it. For a miscalculation on 
the part of the initiators may lead to disastrous consequences. 


Since satyagraha is one of the most powerful methods of direct action, 
a satyagrahi exhausts all other means before he resorts to satyagraha. He 
will therefore constantly and continually approach the constituted authority. 
He will appeal to public, educate public opinion, state his case calmly and 
coolly before everybody, who wants to listen to him, and only after he has 
exhausted all these avenues will he resort to satyagraha (Gandhi, 1948). 


Gandhi’s analysis of the conflict situation may be described as follows. 
When there is a conflict between a constituted authority and its people, 
between a community and the groups within it, or between two sovereign 
states, there is a conflict of interests, hidden or explicit. These conflicts may 
be due to a misunderstanding or lack of communication in which case they 
may be resolved by facilitating communication and mutual understanding. 
In the case of a conflict between the state and its citizens, for example, 
it may be possible for the citizens to resolve the conflict by mobilizing 
public opinion through constitutional agitation and by presenting their case 
adequately and effectively to the ruling authority. Sometimes the conflicts 
may be accentuated by the refusal of an authority to communicate with 
the people or by a genuine conflict of values between the ruling elite and 
the people. In such instances, Gandhi argues, it is possible, by pursuing 
the nonviolent technique, first, to make the rulers realize the need to 
communicate and, second, to provide an objective basis to judge whether 
there is a genuine conflict of values. This is possible because, according 
to Gandhi, all values have their origin in the concept of common good, 
and all men are essentially good. Of course, the resolution of this problem 
may be brought about by violent means. The adversary may be subjected to 
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coercion so that he may yield to the demands. But what guarantee is there 
that the demands are right? War may solve conflicts between nations, and 
bloody revolution may put an end to the friction between the rulers and 
the ruled. Is there any intrinsic guarantee that the nations fighting for the 
right cause would win? Can anyone maintain that all revolutions are good? 
Gandhi argues that changes and solutions brought about by satyagraha are 
necessarily good. For satyagraha involves the suffering not on the part of 
the adversary but on the part of the satyagrahi. Gandhi felt that the extent 
of readiness and ability to suffer without inflicting the same on his opponent 
is proportional to the justice of the cause. Equally important is the fact that 
self-suffering brings out the best in man and elevates him to function at a 
level different from. the rational and emotional, which takes him closer to 
truth. What all this means is that satyagraha involves spiritual conversion/ 
transformation of the adversary and that it is possible only when the cause is 
just and the satyagrahzi is truthful and spiritually prepared. 


According to Gandhi, satyagraha is “the moral equivalent of war.” He 
says that up to 1906 in his agitation in South Africa he relied simply on 
appeal to reason, which produced no results. He realized that argument 
was not enough to communicate one’s claims. Moreover, people became 
excited by the continued indifference of the governors and began to talk 
about taking vengeance by armed revolt. Gandhi was then forced to devise 
a method that would not only communicate the claims non-violently, but 
would also provide a healthy outlet to the “war-like” instincts in the people 
so that the pursuit of nonviolence to generate the necessary truth/spiritual 
force continues uninterrupted. “Thus came into being the moral equivalent 
of war” (Gandhi, 1931). 


Satyagraha, like war, presupposes a great deal of hardiness and 
discipline on the part of those engaged in it. It is not something to be used 
by those who lack courage. “My creed of nonviolence,” says Gandhi, “is an 
extremely active force. It has no room for cowardice or weakness” (Gandhi, 
1927). At times of war, men know what suffering is like and how to face it. 
Satyagraha presupposes one’s ability to suffer, and suffering is indeed the 
central principle of satyagrahic action. Like war, satyagraha has a romantic 
appeal for heroism and provides an opportunity to display courage and 
endure hardships. Thus satya4graha can be effectively used as a social tool 
to preserve martial virtues without war. Satyagraha is also an alternative 
to war because it, like war, is a mode of social action directed toward the 
resolution of political and social conflicts within and between communities. 
Just as war serves as an instrument to stir into activity those forces that do 
not respond to reason, so is satyagraha a means of stimulating action when 
reason fails to produce an impression. But the solution brought about by 
war is not based on the understanding and appreciation of what is right and 
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truthful. Therefore, solutions by war are temporary and will last only as long 
as force retains its hold. The nonviolent solutions, however, are based on 
understanding and spiritual transformation, therefore, they endure without 
disruption by extraneous influences. Even where the satydgrahi's appeal 
is to emotions, her action is always directed by intelligence and reason 
and adherence to common good and altruism. For the solution is based 
on persuasion, communication and transformation, and not on compulsion. 
The common spiritual ground shared by both sides in a conflict situation 
makes such communication and transformation possible. 


Does Satyagraha Really Work? 


The Mahatma is credited with leading India to independence from the 
British rule by his saty4graha movement. Earlier he led Indians in South 
Africa successfully against the discriminatory laws by using his nonviolent 
satyagraha technique, as we noted. Again, in India satyagraha was 
successfully used to help farmers in Champaran and then in Khaira. There 
are also others who have since successfully used similar techniques as 
Gandhi, notably Martin Luther King, Jr. in U.S.A. Nelson Mandela in South 
Africa, Vaclar Havel, in Czechoslovakia, and to a degree Aung Suu Kyi in 
Myanmar. Manfred Steger (2001) calls attention to two other interesting 
cases. One group known as Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo comprising of 
middle-aged homemakers, who were never known to be involved in any 
political movement, successfully brought down the military dictatorship of 
the Argentine Junta who ruled during 1976-1983. During their rule thousands 
of ordinary citizens were abducted, tortured and imprisoned with several 
missing and killed. The Mothers, as Steger points out, used Gandhian 
techniques of noncooperation by organizing strikes and demonstrations. 
They mobilized public opinion defying the oppressive measures of the Junta 
which included “tear gas, attack dogs, arrests, and even assassinations.” 
The hapless women adhering to truth and nonviolence were able to build 
an impressive network of support and ultimately proved instrumental in 
bringing down the military dictatorship. 


Another case is one that took place in Nazi Germany and relates to Ger- 
man women who married Jews. Such marriages and children born of ra- 
cially mixed couples were a challenge to the Nazi notion of racial purity and 
superiority. The book Resistance of the Heart by Nathan Stoltzfus recounts 
the “Rosenstrasse Protest” in Berlin during 1943, the only “known mass dem- 
onstration against Nazi racial policies” involving thousands of Germans who 
marched peacefully protesting against the mass arrests of intermarried Jews. 
The peaceful protest ended successfully and the detained intermarried Jews 
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were freed. Thus, it is clear that Gandhian techniques not only work, but 
they can be used equally by charismatic leaders like Gandhi, King, Jr. and 
Mandela and little known women with no prior political grounding as is the 
case with the Mothers of Plaza de Mayo and the German women married to 
Jews. The latter two cases against the ruthless dictators in Argentina and the 
fascist Nazis in Germany suggest that the technique of satyagraha could be 
used also against the world’s worst offenders of civility and human rights. 


Closer to home, Anna Hazare, a Gandhian and a social activist, went on 
a fast-unto-death at Jantar Mantar in New Delhi on April 6, 2011 in support 
of Jan Lok Pal Bill for controlling corruption in public life. Within hours 
the entire nation stood up as one in support of Hazare’s demands. The 
Government of India acted with lightening speed conceding all the five 
demands made by Hazare and issued a gazette notification in less than three 
days of negotiations constituting a committee to draft the Lok Pal Bill as 
demanded by Hazare. Hazare triumphantly ended his four day fast. In 
India’s post-independence history, this is one of the most successful stories 
of satyagraha. It shows that nonviolent social action can resolve problems 
in a democratic society as quickly and efficiently as any other method with 
almost no social costs. 


Anna Hazare was no Gandhi in stature as a leader. By his own admission 
he would not win an election even for a state legislature. Yet he was able 
to move the whole country as nothing else did to fight corruption. The 
reasons for such a quick success of his satyagraha include the following. 
(1) He addressed a demanding problem which has been in the focus of the 
public psyche; therefore, little time was required to arouse people in favour 
of his demands. (2) The solutions he sought are specific and realistic to 
achieve without embarrassment to the Government of India. (3) He himself 
is not burdened with any personal baggage that could have detracted the 
movement. (4) Hazare’s demands flow from shared national values that are 
threatened by a series of gigantic scandals of corruption in public life. 


As I followed the course of these events during those three days, I truly 
sensed for the first time the real power of “truth-force” that Gandhi spoke 
of. It has become clear that, offered for a right cause in the right way at 
the right time by a right man, satyagraha is superior to any other method 
of conflict resolution known to human kind. Its success has no adverse 
side effects. 1 am not unaware, however, that what has been achieved by 
Hajare’s satyagraha against corruption is notional at best. The real and more 
demanding problems of corruption may lie elsewhere than merely lacking 
an institution like Lok Pal. Iam also not unmindful of the possibility that the 
entire movement so elegantly started may be side tracked and vitiated in 
future by acrimonious debates extraneous to the real issues involved. We 
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may need more than one Hajare to keep our focus on real and demanding 
and not imaginary and wishful issues relating to corruption. 


There are of course difficulties and limitations in offering satyagraha. 
Difficulties relate largely to the practice of satyagraha. It is not for the timid 
and self-serving. The satyagrahi needs to be a seasoned votary of truth, 
upholder of public good and morally driven person willing to suffer and 
endure hardships. In short, he should be a spiritual person. The social 
context of the conflict is also a relevant variable. 


How Does Satyagraha Work? 


Granting that satyagraha could be successfully employed in the resolution 
of conflicts, how can we meaningfully explain the mysterious transformation 
of the opponent from an adamant indifference to a ready acceptance of 
the satyagrah?s claims? Since its inception, satyagraha gathered an air of 
mystery about it and Gandhi furthered this aura by calling it “soul-force.” 
Soul-force is, for Gandhi, truth-force. This may appear to indicate nothing 
more than a pleasant faith that truth ultimately triumphs. Clearly it is more 
than that. Gandhi sought practical verification of his faith in satyagraha 
as a truth-force. But how does truth triumph? It succeeds only when it is 
known. Therefore, the whole process of satyagraha seems to be an attempt 
to expose the opponent to the persistent demands of truth and thus try to 
communicate with him and transform him to see the truth and act in a just 
manner. This is partially true. There is more to satyagraha than persistent 
exposure of truth. It involves transformation of all involved in the conflict to 
be influenced by the spiritual force generated by the satyagrabhis. 


Conflicts are due often to a lack of communication. Nonviolent direct 
action involved in satyagraha is a means of making the opponent aware 
of the satyagrah?s problems and claims. The initial stages of satyagraha 
such as sending petitions and conducting negotiations with the opponent 
are precisely the attempts to communicate one’s claims and problems at a 
rational level. Failing this, the satyagrahi mobilizes public opinion which 
is again communicated within the group and between the conflicting 
parties. He may call for a strike or refuse to pay taxes. Noncooperation 
presumably makes the opponent aware of the need for cooperation with 
his adversaries; and he may be thus led to communicate with him so as to 
find a solution. If both parties fail to come to an agreement after all this, it 
can still be interpreted as a failure to communicate. While this may be so 
for various reasons, ultimately it may be traced to a conflict of interests and 
values. What one holds to be valuable may not seem to be so for the other. 
It becomes therefore imperative for the one who is at a disadvantage to 
attempt at communicating to his adversary the genuineness of his values. 
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This he can do only by suffering the consequences of his opponent’s acts 
long enough for the adversary to realize the validity of the other’s claims. 
This could happen in different stages. Suffering is double edged. First, the 
suffering of satyagrahi’s may engender sympathy for and empathy with 
those suffering and help bring down the defences and remove the biases on 
the part of the adversary that cloud his perception of truth. This works at the 
emotional level. Second, the force of love and compassion for the adversary 
may appeal to the inherent altruism in the opponent and bring about the 
necessary transformation. This is the spiritual level. 


The very process of satyagraha is such that the satyadgrahi is from the 
start ready to communicate with the adversary. The suffering involved in the 
course of satyagraha makes him to see the opponent’s point of view more 
fully and thoroughly than otherwise and helps at the same time the adversary 
to understand the reason and legitimacy of the satyadgrah7s claims. At the 
same time, it is also a test of satyagrah1’s own claim to truth. If his demands 
are not consistent with truth, he will not be able to endure the suffering he 
brings on himself in the process. One may doubt if such a communication 
device as satyagraha would leave the opponent rationally convinced of his 
claims and demands; but should satyagraha succeed he cannot deny that 
the success is due to this new device. Whether it is simply communication or 
something more that transpires between the satyagrahi and the adversary 
is a different matter. In any case, satyagraha is a problematic concept in 
Gandhi’s usage and it works contextually. 


Satyagraha is in fact more than a problematic concept. It is also what 
brings the ideals into effective operation. The satyagraha struggle for 
instance is not merely one of evading tax, or reclaiming lost rights; it is an 
attempt toward the awakening of a sense of the individual’s values in pursuit 
of truth. The various stages in the progress of satyagraha correspond to 
the advance in the spiritual development of the individual as well as in the 
resolution of the problem. First, there is an internally motivated sense, and 
an understanding of the problem when encountering disapprobation. Then, 
there is readiness to suffer the consequences in resisting the unjust against 
which the protest is carried. There is the willingness to sacrifice even life. 
Finally success is marked not only by the resolution of the difficulties in 
the situation but also by building up of the individual, his character and 
understanding. In other words, the success of satyagraha is proportional to 
the spiritual transformation of the satyagrahi as well as his adversary. 


We may best understand satyagraha, the Gandhian instrument of 
nonviolent social action, in the context of his sarvodaya goal, his overarching 
commitment and concern for the welfare of all. Though satyagraha is 
offered by one group and addressed against another in a conflict situation, 
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the expected end result is not one that merely benefits the one offering it, but 
one that is equally fair to the others involved in it, including the adversary. 
Nonviolence is so crucially built into the satyagraha struggle that violence 
is pre-empted to ensure that no one gets hurt in the process. 


Satyagraha, as we pointed out, is at one level a method of communication. 
At another level it is an instrument not only to expose the adversary 
persistently to truth but also to transform him to act truthfully. It begins with 
a rational engagement with the opponent and moves on to the emotional 
and spiritual planes. The secret of the success of satyagraha is that even 
when rational persuasion fails and the cognitive doors are closed, emotional 
appeal will succeed in opening up the channels of communication with the 
adversary in a conflict situation. Even if the appeal to reason and emotion 
fail, the persistent pursuit of nonviolence and the truth force will bring 
about the transformation consistent with truth in the satyagrahi as well as 
his adversary. Therefore, the necessary ingredients in satyagraha are (a) 
clinging to truth, (b) eschewing violence, (c) willingness to face hardships 
and suffer, and (d) continued commitment to truth and justice so as to 
generate the “soul” force. It follows that (a) satyagraha could be offered 
successfully only when truth is on one’s side, (b) the satyagraht is prepared 
to endure suffering and not engage in retaliatory violence, and (c) he is ina 
position to exercise the spiritual force. The rationale is that suffering disarms 
the adversary by downing his defences. When the defences are down and 
rationalizations to justify one’s actions cease, the window of communication 
would open; and then fading of prejudice would take place. There is 
then a chance for truth to prevail. Conflicts are often driven by emotion, 
which clouds reason. Consequently, the solution for resolution may be 
found sometimes at the emotional level. Such is not necessarily cognitively 
engineered. Self-suffering would arouse positive emotions in the adversary 
replacing the negative ones, which help uncloud consciousness and correct 
cognitive biases and errors. “I have found”, Gandhi wrote, “that mere appeal 
to reason does not answer where prejudices are age-long and based on 
supposed religious authority. Reason has to be strengthened by suffering 
and suffering opens the eyes of understanding” (Bose, 1948, p.222). 


Communication presupposes a common ground, a shared universe 
of discourse, between the communicating parties. It is impossible to 
communicate with the opponent in a conflict situation without some 
binding commonality between the conflicting parties. Often the common 
ground is provided by shared values. Contextually truth prevails only when 
all those involved value truth. Therefore, satyagraha’s success in South 
Africa and later in India during Gandhi's lifetime is the shared overarching 
ethical universe by him and his followers on the one hand and the British 
on the other. The same thing may be said about Martin Luther King Jr. and 
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the success of the civil rights movement in the United States. Some of the 
limitations of satyagraha relate to a lack of common value binding of the 
adversaries in a conflict situation. 


A Gandhian may argue that saty4graha would work even if there is no 
manifest value-binding between the opposing parties at the start because 
the truth/spiritual force generated by satyagraha brings about value 
convergence. It is assumed at the outset that all men are inherently good and 
altruistic. If the current behaviour of many belies this, it is so because they 
are corrupted by the existential conditions. However, persistent exposure 
to truth and the spiritual encounter will enable the realization of one’s true 
self. This is what is implied when we speak of awakening “the conscience of 
the opponent” when yielding to satyagraha. This necessarily would involve 
more than rational communication and moral appeal, which, as I see it, is no 
less than spiritual transformation. 


There are of course several secular interpretations of satyagraha and 
how it works. For example, psychologist Daniel Mayton (2001) invoked 
the attribution theory to account for the positive outcomes of satyagraha. 
Attribution theory (Heider, 1944; 1958) is an attempt to explain the ways 
in which people ascribe motives to their actions and to those of others. 
Generally, it is observed, that when the behaviour of others differs from 
the expected norms, we tend to attribute such behaviour to their internal 
dispositions, whereas in our Own case we tend to attribute the same to 
external circumstances. In the case of Gandhi’s satyagraha, the nonviolent 
resistance and passive endurance of suffering are different from normally 
expected behaviour of violent response to a grievance. Consequently, 
the behaviour of satyagrahis is attributed to their inner disposition of 
nonviolence. Such an attribution elicits a positive attitude toward the 
satyagrahis on the part of the adversary as well as others watching the 
situation because nonviolence is valued and suffering invokes empathy. At 
the same time, the ruling establishment would justify their repressive acts 
by attributing them to the external circumstances, which in this case are 
the laws broken by the satyagrabis. In these laws, the ruling establishment, 
the oppressor, finds justification for the oppression. The justification or 
the moral high ground taken is a consequence of the “self-serving bias”, 
a common cognitive error under the given circumstances. Persistent and 
continued nonviolent behaviour of the satyagrahis that does not fit into 
their understanding of the situation will help to correct the cognitive errors 
in the perception of the laws held as sacrosanct. It would lead them to see 
the injustice involved and consequently help repeal the unjust laws. This is 
the line consistent with the one taken by L. Fischer (1954). 


Mayton is right when he writes that Gandhi “was an applied social scientist 
who used some very effective psychological principles to reach his goals” 
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(2001, p.313). However, attribution behaviour is too mundane and the 
attribution theory is too simplistic to account for the success of satyagraha 
in its sublime sense. Certainly, such is not consistent with Gandhi’s own 
thinking. For Gandhi truth and nonviolence have an intrinsic force of their 
own, which, as I see it, belongs to a different realm. The socio-psychological 
principles that were involved in Gandhi’s success are simply insufficient 
to explain the outcome except in some minor forms of conflict. At best, 
they are preliminaries necessary to place the two conflicting parties within 
the communication framework for a meaningful discourse. The conversion 
of the one holding the adverse position involves more. It is not simple 
communication that is involved, but a profound transformation in line with 
truth and mutual love and compassion. This assumption is derived from 
Gandhi’s conception of human nature. 


It would seem that something like this transformation in the adversary 
is possible because humans are inherently good. Truth ultimately prevails 
because it is what appeals to the person in the final analysis. This makes 
sense only from a transcendental/spiritual perspective and not from a 
mundane socio-psychological, rational understanding of human nature. At 
a secular level, the best approximation to the spiritual is the play of altruism 
and adherence to the goal of sarvodaya. One is tempted to think that there 
is some kind of a magical transformation in the mindset of the adversary 
induced by the truth-force, the spiritual stance of the satyagrahi. In the 
land of yoga and the widespread belief in siddhis, the possibility of such 
paranormally induced transformation fits well with the native ethos. Gandhi 
himself speaks of the “inner voice” that guided him in difficult situations. 
While Gandhi is indeed a very rational and perceptive person, there is a 
streak of intuition in him that appears to transcend all normal cognitive 
processing. In Gandhi we thus find the best blend of the spiritual and the 
secular, intuition and reason. The nonviolent force of satyagrahi is the 
spiritual power inherent in each of us. It is the belief in such power that 
made Gandhi believe that nonviolence would triumph over violence in any 
situation, turning the adversary around to see the truth by awakening his 
conscience and transforming him. 


The above is hinted by Erikson even though he does not explicitly 
draw the spiritual implications of satyagraha. From a psycholoanalytical 
perspective violence is natural to humans. It is an “instinctive craving”, as 
Freud would say. “conflicts of interest between man and man are resolved, 
in principle,” wrote Freud, “by the recourse to violence. It is the same in the 
animal kingdom, from which man can not claim exclusion.” (quoted from 
Erikson, 1969/1993, p.424). In some ways Gandhi shares this when he refers 
to the “brute” the animalist instinct in man. Erikson refers to certain pacific 
aspects in animal behaviour, for example, “when two wolves happen to get 
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into a fight, there comes a moment when the one that begins to weaken 
bares his unprotected neck to his opponent, who, in turn is instinctively 
inhibited from taking advantage of this now ‘nonviolent’ situation” (Erikson, 
1969/1993, p.425). This leads Erikson to suggest that pacific confrontation 
“may be grounded not only in man’s religiosity but also in instinctive 
patterns already common among some ‘brutes’ ” (p.428). 


Erikson goes onto point out that the nonviolent conversion of the adversary 
is somewhat akin to the insight a patient gains in a psychotherapeutic 
situation. Just as psychoanalytic persuasion is a remedy for psychological 
illness, nonviolent persuasion as in satyagraha can be a cure for social and 
political ills and act as a counter to political terror. “Gandhi's way,” writes 
Erikson, “is that of a double conversion: the hateful person, by containing 
his egoistic hate by learning to love the opponent as human, will confront 
the opponent with an enveloping technique that will force, or rather permit, 
him to regain his latent capacity to trust and love” (p.437). It is this latent 
capacity to trust and love we call the spiritual side of human nature, which 
to some degree may be present in an instinctual form among some other 
species as well. 


In Gandhi we find a model of the person vastly different from the main- 
stream Western notions. The dominant Western notion is the one champi- 
oned by Thomas Hobbes in his celebrated book Leviathan first published 
in 1651. Manfred Steger (2001) points out how Gandhian conception of 
nonviolence stands in stark opposition to Hobbes’ understanding of pow- 
er. The latter’s conception of the person makes three basic assumptions 
(Tannenbaum & Schultz, 1998). (1) Humans are “amorally selfish”; and 
their behaviour is prompted by “hedonistic desires and physical appetites”. 
(2) Men are power hungry. As Hobbes describes, mankind’s general incli- 
nation is “a perpetual and restless desire of power after power” (1985, 
p.161). (3) Humans desire glory, praise and a feeling of superiority over 
others. All these motives that impel individuals to act have violence at their 
roots. Reason is no more than rationalization of passion. Basically indivi- 
duals act like beasts seeking solely power to satisfy their hedonistic desires 
and sensory appetites. However, along with the primordial violence, there 
is fear of death induced by reflection and reason. It is this fear that prompts 
thinking individuals to conceive of civil societies, create social contracts and 
transfer power to groups and the state, which in turn enjoy the monopoly 
and control of absolute power. Thus the state has at its base violence to 
wield power in an effort to maximize the pleasures of its constituents and 
protect them from violence and death. 


Fear leads to violence; then again violence arouses fear and insecurity. 
Thus the situation is a vicious circle. The social contract and the emergence 
of the state control transfer the responsibility from the individual to the 
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state; but it does not break the damning circle of fear and violence. Thus the 
state by itself is an insufficient instrument to contain violence and reduce 
fear. Nation states struggle to minimize violence, but they are built on the 
foundation of power and consequently violence. Democratic models of self- 
governance have grown as a means of moderating violence and creating a 
“rational” order. However, the fact remains that the real power of the state, 
whether democratic or autocratic, is grounded in violence (Steger, 2001). 


Gandhi’s model is quite the opposite of Hobbes and its many-sided 
developments and derivatives in contemporary political theory. Humans 
may behave like beasts on occasion, but they are intrinsically altruistic. 
They at their best as humans struggle not to satisfy their hedonistic desires 
and physical appetites but strive instead to achieve common good, to know 
truth and find their freedom and perfection in that search for truth. This is 
what Gandhi learnt from the tradition into which he was born and to which 
he adhered throughout his life. 


In the Indian tradition, the search for truth is one supreme goal. Realization 
of truth confers on one absolute and unconditioned freedom variously 
called kaivalya, moksa, nirvana and so on. The human quest therefore is 
the pursuit of liberation of the spirit bondaged by sensory appetites and 
samsaric desires. Desires bind people; liberation consists in overcoming 
the binding desires. We find in Katha Upanisad, “when all the desires the 
heart harbours are gone, man becomes immortal and reaches Brahman here 
(2.3.14). If controlling desires and sensory indulgences is the necessary means 
of attaining freedom and perfection, it follows that abdication of power and 
violence is the right way. Renunciation, enduring suffering and practising 
self-denial and ego-control are the preferred behavioural responses to 
testing situations. Renunciation leads to detachment and detachment in turn 
helps to control desires. In the words of Kalidas, India’s greatest literary 
genius, detachment is “owing the whole world while disowning oneself.” It 
is within this tradition that satyagraha was born; and it is this tradition that 
provides the true rationale for Gandhian thought and practice. 


Gandhi’s innovation is to extend such individual pursuit to collective 
social action. In a sense, his political thought is spiritualization of politics. 
The political power is transformed into truth-force. While Hobbesian model 
inexorably drives humans to seek power through violence and centralization 
of that power in the state, the Gandhian model delinks power from 
violence, dismantles the edifice of centralization, and returns the person to 
his grassroots that allow for his full self-expression and realization of truth. 


In the Gandhian tradition, conflict resolution takes place at three levels. 
Satyagraha addresses all the three levels. First, as we noted, it aims at 
rational communication between the parties in the conflict situation. It is 
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reasonable to think that disputes can be resolved by rational discussion 
of issues. However, rational communication presumes prejudice-free 
conditions without which conflict resolution becomes difficult in the face 
of distorting biases and preoccupations that cloud reason and elude truth. 
Reason, then, leads to rationalizations. When one engages in rationalization, 
cognitive errors and misperceptions become common features. Also, rational 
communication effectively resolves conflicts when the contentious issues 
are of minor nature and do not involve higher-order ethical considerations 
and do not relate to major concerns of one’s security and survival. The 
preliminary steps of satyagraha are precisely these, i.e., to rationally 
communicate the grievances so that a rational solution can be found. They 
help to bring clarity to issues and build public opinion by appealing to 
reason. Failing this, the satya4grahi moves on to the next stage, from rational 
persuasion to emotional appeal. This consists in satyagrahi s sacrifices and 
self-denial as may be seen from the manifest suffering he willingly courts. A 
variety of psychological principles may be seen at work during this stage of 
satyagraha struggle. 


Readiness to suffer on the part of the satya4grahi who eschews violence, 
when provoked, and offers instead nonviolent resistance would have the 
effect of emotionally influencing the mindset of the adversary, to lower his 
defences, correct the cognitive errors and uncloud consciousness so that 
reason and truth would prevail. Continued persistence on the nonviolent 
path is likely to open channels of communication, ease tensions, and lessen 
prejudice and lead to a mutually satisfying resolution of the conflict. It 
significantly reduces threat perception which is one of the main causes for 
continuation of conflict. Several of the recorded successes of satyagraha 
belong to this level. There is, however, another level, which, according to 
Gandhi, constitutes the core of satyagraha. It is more than rational persuasion 
and psychological appeal. It is nothing less than conversion to truth. One 
is tempted to say that it is a kind of spiritual realization, transformation 
brought about by the truth-force generated by the satyagrah?s conduct of 
exemplary altruist action. It awakens the conscience of the opponent. The 
trained, true satyagraht is like a yogin performing miracles. — 

In Gandhi’s view violence and nonviolence, ego/desire/greed and 
altruism are part of human nature. However, while nonviolence is intrinsic 
to human condition, violence is adventitious prompted by the existential 
conditions. Nonviolence is natural and violence is alien to human nature. 
This is quite the opposite of Hobbesian thesis that man is a power hungry, 
amoral, self-serving and hedonistically driven animal held back by reason 
and fear from perpetual aggression and violence. For Gandhi, humans are 
essentially morally bound, loving and nonviolent beings who are driven 
to exploit others and engage in violence by the existential conditions of 
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uncontrolled physical appetite and the lopsided development of ego and the 
attendant desires, cravings and frustrations that bias the person and distort 
truth. The ego is the agent of self-reference, the seat of identity and source 
of conflict. It is the one governed by the pleasure principle and driven by 
physical appetites. It indeed shrouds the intrinsic altruism, the inner core of 
one’s being. The process and practice of satyagraha are designed on the 
one hand to decondition the satydgrahi from the learned selfish habits, free 
the person from prejudice and enable him to unmask truth by dispelling 
ignorance. On the other hand, they generate spiritual force that helps 
transform those on the other side by breaking down their learned biases, 
prejudices and ignorance. So they are awakened to their conscience and the 
intrinsic altruistic nature. This is the psychology that Gandhi learned from 
his tradition. 


Gandhi repeatedly stated that nonviolence practised in the various 
political movements in India is the nonviolence of the weak. It is the reason 
why it could not completely stop the Hindu-Muslim conflict and the violence 
following India’s independence and partition. Nonviolence, Gandhi was 
emphatic, is not merely suppression of violence but positive force born 
out of love and compassion for the other. It involves strict adherence to 
truth. Only such a force can bring about the “magical” transformation of 
the adversary to realize truth and act altruistically. Such transformation 
brought about in the adversary by satyagraha in the strong sense, implying 
the practice of nonviolence as distinguished from simply abstaining from 
violence, cannot be explained by any known rational principles. Therefore, 
we need to assume a different level of interaction; it is interaction at the 
spiritual level. Gandhi did not live long after India’s independence to 
carry out experiments to test the implications of the concept of truth-force. 
His satyagraha struggle in India was largely confined to secure political 
freedom to the country. Toward the end of his life there was a striking 
disappointment at the outburst of Hindu-Muslim riots and his inability to 
prevent them. He admitted that the satyagrabhis at the time did not rise to 
level three we mentioned earlier and were unable to generate the truth- 
force by their own practices. Satyagraha is more than a mass movement. It 
is a moral force. The latter requires the inner development of the satyagrahi. 
This realization led Gandhi to increasingly moralize than problematize in 
dealing with issues of conflict. 


In a successful satyagraha, there is no winner in the sense that one gains 
something from another. Both the parties in the conflict are winners because 
they both realize truth. Satyagrahis in a conflict situation may succeed 
in securing what they seek such as repeal an unjust law or withdraw an 
offensive order. However, if the repeal or withdrawal is prompted by fear of 
unrest or other kinds of possible harm to those in authority, the success of 
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satyagraha is not genuine but fake. It is a situation of violence masquerading 
as nonviolence. Only in the event when those in authority are transformed 
and have a proper understanding of the situation and realize the truth 
embedded in the demands of satyagrabis, is there a genuine success. To put 
in its simplest form, satyagraha is a truth claim. The success of satyagraha 
consists in the realization of truth by both the parties involved in a conflict. 
Thus, we may note, satyagraha may involve such acts as noncooperation, 
civil disobedience, mass marching, dharnas, fasting and so on. However, 
they are not the same as satyagraha. Any of the above acts may coerce 
the opponent to yield. Coercion is violence. Satyagrahi aims at conversion 
and not coercion. Therefore, the pragmatics of satyagraha are moral and 
spiritual, and not simply problem centred. It follows that (1) for satyagraha 
to succeeed, the truth should be on satydgrahi’s side, and (2) the satyagrahi 
should be spiritually driven, which means that he himself acts altruistically. 
Inasmuch as it is the spiritual force that brings about the transformation and 
resolution of the conflict; the conflict resolution is not constrained by the 
usual factors and therefore looks anomalous and mystical. 


VIOLENCE AND THE MORAL IMPERATIVE 
OF NONVIOLENCE 


Now, no one really disputes that nonviolent resolution of conflict is preferable 
to violence (except perhaps those who see the need for population control 
through violence and war). However, the question is whether nonviolence 
can indeed be effective as a means of conflict resolution. Most people have 
reasonable doubts whether current terrorism or naxalism can be tackled 
by nonviolent means. Therefore, it is felt, violence is needed as a sort of 
necessary evil to maintain stability and order in society and that aggression 
and love would continue to necessarily coexist. Gandhiji would of course 
challenge this on two grounds. First, the Mahatma has strongly believed 
that nonviolence is not only morally superior to violence but that it is also 
functionally more effective as a force and instrument of social action. He 
asserted that “violence cannot remain unaffected before nonviolence” 
(CWMG, 97, 192). 


This statement is arguable and many would honestly disagree. However, 
there is another perhaps more compelling reason, which is that the negative 
consequences of violence outweigh its benefits in the present context. It is 
this belief that Gandhiji apparently had in mind when he accused General 
Cariappa of being ignorant. The point to note in this context is that violence in 
all its forms is violence. Violence begets violence; and newer generations of 
violence are more potent with more devastating effects. In the final analysis, 
violence is self-destructive. We have now come to a point of helplessness to 
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control violence. The survival of human species, nay life itself on this planet, 
may depend on what we do to control the spread of violence. This cannot 
be done by more violence, and perhaps can be achieved by the practice of 
nonviolence at all the three levels. The “fruits” of violence have not merely 


become sour but are simply rotten; and to consume them is tantamount to 
committing suicide. 


I do not know if Gandhiji would have approved the model of violence we 
sketched here. An American correspondent, Richard Gregg, who lived earlier 
in Shanti Niketan and also at Sabarmati Ashram wrote to Gandhiji suggesting 
a psychological explanation of communal flare up and the ghastly violence 
following partition of the country. Gregg, in an amateurish extension of 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis, suggested that pent-up resentment 
built over the years of colonial rule had erupted as aggression with the 
political change after India’s independence. Gandhiji did not buy this or any 
psychological explanation. He was committed to the high moral ground and 
nothing less. Nonviolence was an ethical concept notwithstanding its earlier 
social and political use. He saw violence in post-independent India no 
more than imperfection and possible flaws in the practice of nonviolence. 
Gandhiji wrote: 


“There was no real appreciation of nonviolence in the thirty-years’ 
struggle against British Raj. Therefore, the peace the masses maintained 
during that struggle of a generation with exemplary patience, had not come 
from within. The pent-up fury found an outlet when British Raj was gone. It 
naturally vented itself in communal violence which was never fully absent 
and which was kept under suppression by the British bayonet” (CWMG, 97, 
279). 


According to Gandhi, it would seem, what we have in the freedom move- 
ment is not the practice of nonviolence but suppression of violence. The 
crucial distinction made here between practice of nonviolence and suppres- 
sion of violence indicates to me a shift from an operational understanding 
of nonviolence to a moralist interpretation of it. Such a shift is important 
for two reasons. First and foremost, it accords primacy to nonviolence over 
violence. Second, nonviolence becomes a moral force rather than a strategy 
in social action. Gandhiji tended to progressively assert the intrinsic moral 
value and spiritual aspect of nonviolence rather than its extrinsic, instru- 
mental value. The fact is that the two are intertwined in Gandhi’s thought. 
He saw them as two distinct but mutually reinforcing steps. 


It is no secret that Gandhiji is an uncompromising votary of nonviolence 
in almost a fundamentalist sense. He abhorred violence in all its forms. Here 
again we find a magical synthesis between violence and nonviolence. Let us 
not forget that, for Gandhiji, nonviolence is not absence of violence. It is a 
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positive force that transforms violence into nonviolence. Nonviolence as a 
force does not consist merely in suppression of violence but is generated by 
assiduous practice of showering love and compassion on the adversary as 
we do on the loved ones. According to Gandhi, it would seem, what we had 
in the freedom movement is not the practice of nonviolence but suppression 
of violence. The two are different. 


M.K. Gandhi began as an empiricist conducting a series of experiments for 
social and political change. However, he ended up a thoroughbred moralist 
who trusted his intuition more than the facts around him. His thoughts on 
violence and nonviolence seem to bear this out. Nonviolence came to be 
the moral imperative, the supreme morality. He stretched the meaning of 
‘violence’ to a point that it came to be synonymous with everything that is 
undesirable and immoral. While the general description of violence is that 
which causes harm to others, Gandhiji saw violence in one travelling on the 
train without purchasing a ticket (Gandhi, 2001, vol.97, 179), in overworking 
(CWMG, 97, 273) and even in bad handwriting because it causes hardship 
to the reader (CWMG, 52, 29). Expressing sorrow when a girl was born 
amounts to violence (CWMG, 10, 51). Violence is seen not only as an act, 
but also as an attitude because its origin “lies in our minds” (CWMG, 55, 24). 
The pervasive phenomenology of violence we find in Gandhiji’s writings 
makes it difficult to precisely pinpoint what violence is, except to regard it 
as something immoral that needs to be avoided. 


Thus we find Gandhiji use violence in a very inclusive sense. He considers 
it ubiquitous and inherent in human nature. Yet what is violence and what 
is not violence is not absolute, but contextual. What is constant, however, 
is that violence is immoral and inconsistent with human well being. The 
definition of violence is in a significant sense absolute; and yet whether an 
act is violent is relative to the context. It is the moral dimension that links the 
absolute and the relativistic conceptions of violence. 


The Mahatma’s nonviolent struggle was essentially against structural 
violence, whether it be the racial discrimination in South Africa or the 
colonial rule in India. His radical remedies for structural violence such as 
satyagraha may be seen from the perspective of the victims, the excluded 
and deprived. However, his crusade against untouchability as a caste Hindu 
and the Hindu-Muslim discard as one belonging to the majority community 
may be understood from the perspective of the dominant group. However, 
his overall approach in addressing the problem is holistic that combines 
the dominant elite, suffering victims and the society at large. Gandhi does 
not therefore see the satyadgrahi and the one against whom it is waged, the 
victim and victimizer, as dichotomous. Rather they are regarded as part of 
the same system of which they are victims. 
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Despite many categorical statements Gandhiji makes about violence 
that describe it in absolute terms, in some contexts his relativism shows 
up unambiguously. He suggests that under certain circumstances what 
are normally considered as acts of violence are indeed instances of 
nonviolence. For example, killing a dog in agony or one infected with rabies 
is not violence. Rather it is an act of nonviolence (CWMG, 17, 150) as it is 
an outcome of love and kindness. Beating under certain circumstances or 
using condemnatory adjectives against one is not violence, if these acts are 
accompanied by love and not hate. Nonviolence, therefore, is not a complete 
antithesis of violence and its essence does not consist in abstaining from 
violence. Gandhi considers the possibility that “taking life may be a duty” 
under certain circumstances. “We do destroy as much life,” Gandhi writes, 
“as we think necessary for sustaining our body. Thus for food we take life, 
vegetable and other, and for health we destroy mosquitoes and the like 
by the use of disinfectants, etc., and we do not think that we are guilty of 
irreligion in doing so for the benefit of the species. We kill carnivous beasts. 
Even man-slaughter may be necessary in certain cases. Suppose a man 
runs amuck and goes furiously about, sword in hand, and killing anyone 
that comes in his way, and no one dares to capture him alive. Anyone who 
dispatches this lunatic will earn the gratitude of the community and be 
regarded as a benevolent man” (Bose, 1948, p.149). 


Gandhiji’s views on the Mahabharata war are interesting in many ways 
and instructive of the relevance of context in making value judgments about 
violence. “In the age when the Gita was composed,” Gandhiji wrote, “the 
men who influenced its thought did not raise the question whether the 
violence committed in war was right or not. The question seems to have 
been raised only in modern times.... Our descendants may see violence in 
many things in which we do not see it today. For instance, we do destroy 
life when we consume milk or cook cereals. It is conceivable that future 
generations may wish to refrain from such violence and stop drinking milk 
and cooking cereals. Today we commit this violence and still claim without 
any hesitation that we observe nonviolence. In exactly the same manner, 
war was regarded such a normal thing in the age of Gita that people did not 
feel they violated the principle of nonviolence by engaging in it” (CWMG, 
55, 311). Thus violence needs to be addressed in relation to the relevant 
context. 


Gandhiji also acknowledged that violence is not a sporadic and occasional 
occurrence. Rather it is a common and ever present phenomenon, born out 
of our instinctive nature and something that we must learn to grow out of. 
Violence is “the law of the beast in us.” As humans we need to strive to 
overcome this natural tendency and respond to it by self-suffering, which is 
“the law of the man in us” (CWMG, 18, 305). 
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Violence, as it is manifest today in the form of terror, is regression to our 
instinctive animal nature. Indeed it is just the opposite of satyagraha, which 
is the practice of nonviolence in social action. Terrorism, as in the Mumbai 
massacres, is the strategy that is diametrically opposite to the conflict- 
resolution methods advocated by Gandhiji. Whereas non-cooperation, 
passive resistance and self-suffering are the instrumentalities of satyagraha, 
terrorism thrives on conflict, unrest and violence. 


Aggression and violence on the one hand and acts of love and compassion 
on the other are coextensive in human condition. They are what Gandhiji 
has referred to as the “beast” and the “man” within us. Mahatma’s moralist 
posture leaves no room for violence leading him to a utopian conception of 
nonviolence. Yet, his contextualism calls for relative evaluation of violence 
and nonviolence. As we noted, in the evolutionary process both violence 
and compassionate love played their own roles. Violence indeed has 
proven its short term instrumental value. It appears useful in dramatizing 
a threat situation so that a solution could be found. Love and its practice in 
nonviolence have a similar effect as we know from the satyagraha struggle 
in India. Also, the very threat of violence sometimes yields results by gaining 
compromising concessions from the adversary. Similarly, a sign of love is 
likely to elicit a sympathetic response than a hostile reaction. 


Thus while we all oppose violence on moral grounds, we cannot 
completely ignore its instrumental value. However, violence has now taken 
the form of a movement akin to satyagraha. If satyagraha is the ultimate 
weapon of the votaries of nonviolence for conflict resolution, terror 
(himsagraha) is the current weapon of those who subscribe to violence as 
the only resource to conflict resolution. It is in this context that Gandhian 
thought has become all the more relevant. Jibadi’s, for example, consider 
himsagraha as much a moral force as satyagraha. Therefore, the battle 
between violence and nonviolence has moved to moral grounds, vindicating 
the Gandhian shift from a problematic stance of nonviolence to the ethical 
posture that makes nonviolence a moral imperative. 


Nonviolence has come to be a creed, a matter of faith rather than simply 
an experimental instrument of social action. “Violence,” wrote Gandhiji, 
“can be overcome by nonviolence. This is clear to me as the proposition that 
two and two make four. But for this one must have faith. Even a weapon like 
atom bomb when used against nonviolence will prove ineffective” (CWMG, 
97, 453). Responding to a reported statement of General Cariappa, Gandhiji 
remarked: 


It is his (Cariappa’s) ignorance of this, the greatest duty of the man in the world, 
which makes him say that in this age nonviolence has little scope in the face 
of violence, whereas I make bold to say that in the age of the atom bomb, 
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unadulterated nonviolence is the only force that can confound all the tricks put 
together of violence. (CWMG, 97, 249). 


So we find Gandhi of later years preaching rather than experimenting. 
It appears more as an expression of faith than a statement of hypothesis. 
In his earlier writings, Gandhiji was concerned with pragmatic applications 
of nonviolence (Rao, 1968). He had, in many ways, operationalized the 
concepts ‘violence’ and ‘nonviolence.’ Nonviolence involves, he argued, 
love and suffering, and both are believed to generate force that would open 
the eyes and ears closed to reason. He had drawn lines marking the fields 
of operation for the use of nonviolence. Nonviolence is conceived to be 
more than an individual virtue; it is considered a force to generate social 
action. Satyagraha was born out of the conviction that nonviolence can be 
operationalized as an instrument for conflict resolution. His characterization 
of Cariappa as ignorant refers to the General’s ignorance of the spiritual level 
of human functioning. Experimenting at this level is what Gandhi would 
have liked to engage himself in later years after India became independent. 
In some ways this has eluded him. 


Gandhiji appeared to have satisfied that satyagrahas had worked as 
an instrument of action against a constituted authority and that India 
won political freedom by nonviolent direct action. But soon after India’s 
independence and the outbreak of terrible Hindu-Muslim riots, facts did not 
testify to the efficacy of nonviolence to prevent or put an end to communal 
violence. But Gandhi persisted with his faith in nonviolence. Such a 
faith can only be justified on moral and spiritual grounds. Consequently, 
violence came to be equated with sin and nonviolence with salvation. 
Gandhi was able to move freely from the contextual to the imperative 
from the practically feasible and relevant to ethical and what one has to do 
because in his inclusive philosophy the dichotomies of practical and ideal, 
the moral and the mundane comfortably coexist in the mosaic of common 
good. 


The change in the Gandhian perspective of nonviolence from conceiving 
it as an instrument of social action to an intuitive notion that nonviolence 
is a moral imperative for survival of human species has two important 
implications. First, it is the recognition of the limits of nonviolence in the 
form of civil disobedience and as an instrument of social action. Second, it 
is the conviction that the route of morality is the only royal road to counter 
violence in all its forms. This corresponds to the distinction Gandhi makes 
between suppressing violence and practising nonviolence. The former 
involves social action whereas the latter generates moral force. Avoiding 
violence is the nonviolence of the weak and practice of nonviolence is 
strong nonviolence. The former may be seen as secular whereas the latter 
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is spiritual. Practice of nonviolence of the strong kind presupposes a certain 
level of spiritual maturity, which transforms the practising person as well as 
the adversary by generating moral or spiritual force. This indeed may be the 
magic that makes satyagraha work. 


Recourse to violence may be taken as a means of upholding justice and 
for defending a just cause. Also, as history has repeatedly shown, violence 
may be used in support of evil. Further, violence may become an end in itself 
serving the animal instincts and sacrificing the noble side of human nature. 
Few would oppose violence when used to uphold a just cause. Violence has 
earned its justification from this. But it soon sank into the abyss by defending 
amoral and immoral causes, transforming itself as an end in itself. These are 
the historic lessons. Therefore, Gandhiji has advocated the view that there 
can be no justification of violence as an instrument of conflict resolution 
at any level because virtue and violence can never go together. Violence 
leaves only violence behind; and violence becomes an end in itself. 


Current events of global terrorism appear to vindicate the Gandhian 
indictment of violence as an absolute evil. The future of humankind rests 
with cultivating compassionate love as the ultimate value to which all of 
us must endeavour to adhere in all aspects of life. All instrumentalities of 
social action should be fashioned after and derived from the imperative 
of compassionate love progressively limiting violence and replacing it by 
altruism, self-suffering and committment for common good. This is indeed a 
tall order of utopian proportion; but the current crises warrant no less to pull 
humanity out of the abysmal state of horror of terror haunting us all around. 


In the human condition, identities are multiple; therefore, conflicts are 
inevitable. As long as violence is an option, identity-violence exists. That 
option can only be closed by cultivating compassionate love. 


The moral is that violence can be contained and transformed only by 
one’s values and spiritual development. Practice of nonviolence in the 
final analysis involves the development of the spiritual side of the person. 
There is no short course for this. Socio-economic factors are relevant for the 
outbreak of violence. They are, however, insufficient to contain it. The case 
for nonviolence in the final analysis is that it is morally imperative. It is the 
spiritual in us. It can be developed and practised even in secular contexts to 
contain intergroup conflicts for common good. 


Gandhi’s conception of nonviolence has three different but related 
dimensions. They are metaphysical, moral and motivational. At the 
metaphysical level it is Gandhi’s conception of human nature as consisting 
of body mind and spirit. The realization of the spiritual in us is the goal of our 
pursuit, which consists in achieving a state of true freedom and perfection. 
The spirit is the inner core of being. It is altruistic, filled with love and 
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compassion. It, according to Gandhi, is godliness inherent in human nature. 
We are truth-seeking beings. Truth is indeed God in Gandhian thought. By 
equating truth with God, Gandhi brought the sacred into the secular realm 
and elevated at the same time the secular to the spiritual level. Spirituality is 
godliness inherent in human nature. We are truth-seeking beings. The spirit 
is the common connecting link between “I” and the “other”, the individual 
self with the transcendental being, the common self. In the moral arena, 
nonviolence is the imperative and must guide all our conduct in order to 
manifest our spiritual nature. As for motivation, nonviolence is the driving 
force for the realization of the spiritual in our being. 


Now, Gandhi had no illusions that we can totally wipe out violence in 
the human condition inasmuch as we are endowed with animal instincts. 
Violence cannot be simply obliterated because it is a part of the repository 
of human response system. Indeed it may have some useful role to play in 
an imperfect society to set things right. Even assuming that aggression is 
instinctive, what differentiates humans from the rest of the animal kingdom 
is the fact that humans are endowed with reason and moral sense prompted 
by our spiritual nature that helps to check and control aggression and 
channel it in less destructive and harmful ways. 


In the policies and practices the civil societies have in place to guard 
against violence that does harm, such as the police and public safety network 
and the legal and other means to punish those engaged in unwarranted 
violence, violence has a legitimate role to play. However, they need to be 
revisited and revised in the light of changed circumstances, which include 
the enormous destructive potential of violence, easy access to instruments of 
massive destruction and the fact that violence is self-perpetuating. Violence 
reinforces itself and becomes more and more intense and less and less 
controllable. For this reason it is becoming increasingly evident that violence 
is obsolete as an effective instrument of conflict resolution. Therefore, those 
in charge of enforcement of laws and ensuring public safety should consider 
nonviolent options and give priority to them in maintaining law and order 
in civil society. 

Thus there are four different levels of controlling violence — (1) physical, 
(2) biological, (3) psychological, and (4) spiritual. At the physical level, in 
addition to the security networks such as police, we need to ensure that 
the physical and biological factors contributing to violence need to be 
addressed. For example, deprivations and discriminations of all kinds are 
significant contributory factors for the outburst of violence at the level of the 
individual as well as group. However, taking care of them though necessary 
will not be sufficient to control violence. 
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At the psychological level, there are known principles that one could 
use to channel and check violence. Those forms of violence that are 
learned and to which one is conditioned can be controlled by suitable 
deconditioning processes. One may learn to suppress violence. This works 
only to a degree. Continued or automatic suppression of violence becomes 
repressive. Repression of violence is bound to explode sooner or later 
unless it is sublimated in some ways. Sublimation is the psychological term 
for channelling the repressed to be expressed in acceptable forms. 


The most important way to control violence is to cultivate its opposite, 
i.e., love. Patanjali in his Yoga-Sttras specifically prescribes this mode to 
overcome the hurdles in the way of reaching self-realization. Violence is 
indeed one hurdle that Patanjali mentions as something to be controlled by 
cultivating its opposite. Thus violence may be conquered by conscientious 
practice of love and compassion. In other words, cultivating altruistic attitude 
through education and upbringing can be helpful in mitigating violence. 


Finally, there is the spiritual level of containing violence. Spiritualization 
of the human condition is indeed the ultimate solution for containing 
violence. Spiritualization involves not only developing values antithetical 
to violence but also transforming the person to bridge the deep divide 
between one’s beliefs and behaviour, between what one professes and 
what is practised. Spiritualization means raising humans to a different 
level of being. Possibly this may be the next step in the evolutionary 
growth. However, we need not wait for the evolutionary correction to 
take place. Mahatma Gandhi has shown us some ways of accomplishing 
this. According to him, such spiritualization is feasible and practical 
even now. 


Let us recall the important distinction Gandhi makes between suppression 
or abstaining from violence and practice of nonviolence. The former is only 
a preliminary step and not true nonviolence. Suppression is a psychological 
condition that is not healthy beyond a point. In fact, several well meaning 
people attribute the outbreak of violence following India’s independence 
and partition of the country to the suppression of violence during the 
freedom movement. 


Practice of nonviolence, as in offering satyagraha, has two mutually 
reinforcing aspects. Inasmuch as one voluntarily courts suffering in the 
process of non-violent resistance, he is deconditioning himself not to give 
vent to instinctual tendencies to respond violently to a threatening situation. 
Also he would be sublimating and channelling his aggressive tendencies in 
acceptable ways. That is the reason why Gandhi characterized satyagraha 
as the moral equivalent of war and that non-violence is the weapon of the 
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brave and not the refuge of the coward. Enduring suffering is the other 
side of love and compassion. The ability to shower love on the adversary is 
proportional to the endurance one has to suffer himself. Love is directed at 
others; suffering is directed at the self. 


Voluntary courting of suffering for a just cause has the potential to 
spiritually transform the person and to empower her to shower love on the 
adversary and to engage in the altruist pursuit of truth. Since the experience, 
anticipation and fear of suffering are at the root of violence, as we noted, 
removing them is the best way of containing them. Nonviolence is Gandhi’s 
truth force. It has the potential to bring about spiritual transformation. It is 
the principle behind Gandhi’s philosophy of nonviolence. 


SOME CURRENT SCENES OF CONFLICT AND VIOLENCE: 
A GANDHIAN ANALYSIS 


Let us consider briefly some of the current scenes of conflict and the 
phenomenon of violence arising from the acts of such organizations as al- 
Qaeda and other global and regional terror groups, Naxalism in India and 
the agitation for separate Telangana, vis-a-vis Gandhian nonviolence. Each 
of the terror groups has an identity of its own. Al-Qaeda and the Lashkar- 
e-Taiba (LeT), for example, have religious identity. They believe that they 
are engaged in a holy war to save humanity in general and the people of 
their religious persuasion in particular from the oppression, dominance, and 
control of others. It is not unreasonable to think that the ten Pakistani men 
who were directly involved in the 26-11-08 terror in Mumbai and all others 
who planned and helped to execute this gruesome event are contributors 
to religion tinted identity violence. In the mind of the perpetrators of this 
heinous act, these acts are no other than morally driven covert war; and 
unleashing the violence of this sort is part of a strategy to destabilize and 
bring down those perceived to be part of the out-group. One thing common 
to all the terror groups is the belief that violence in all its forms, whether 
suicide or homicide, is legitimate and even morally imperative for saving 
the world from (what they perceive as) evil. In the ideal scenario, they also 
believe to be truth-seekers persuaded and/or coerced by those with claims 
of seeking justice, searching for truth and wishing to establish a just and 
moral society. However, while for Gandhi violence is evil in and of itself, for 
terrorist groups like al-Qaeda it is a virtuous act in the service of God or of 
oppressed people in the case of naxalism. 


Let us imagine a confrontation between Gandhian satyadgrahis opposed 
to terror and the terrorists, both with firmly rooted convictions of their 
being morally right. Terror and nonviolence are two distinct and mutually 
opposed strategies for conflict resolution. Both are considered moral from 
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their respective perspectives. However, both of them cannot be right in a 
given situation. Then, which of these strategies is appropriate at the present 
time for use by the human kind? Again, can we use Gandhi's techniques 
of nonviolence to counter and contain terror and in the process establish 
that nonviolence and not any other methods involving violence is the 
appropriate and just measure for containing terror? First, what would a 
Gandhian do to deal with terror? Would he offer himself as a self-sacrificing 
victim to persuade the terrorist to change and transform himself to see truth? 
If this is his choice, how would the satyagrahi find the terrorist, who by his 
strategic choice hides himself? Further, the terrorist would have no interest in 
killing one who does not mind being killed. The killing is to destabilize and 
terrorize people. If killing cannot accomplish this, it loses its instrumental 
value. This may be interpreted as a success for the satyagrahi. However, 
more reasonable is the conclusion that there is little possibility to find the 
necessary ground conditions for offering satyagraha, nonviolent resistance 
to terror, except perhaps. educate public opinion and mobilize it against 
the terrorist outfits and their ideologies. Satyagraha requires some kind 
of confrontation between the opposing parties, and possibly channels for 
communication between the two. If all or most people in a society practice 
nonviolence of the strong, there is no incentive for terrorist violence, 
Gandhi would add. However, since such a society does not exist anywhere 
at present, there is room for terrorism and no known mechanism to confront 
the terrorist by direct nonviolent resistance and self-suffering as practised 
by offering satyagraha. Satyagraha is a tool against structural violence 
with a proven record of success. However, it may be quite inappropriate 
against direct physical violence as in the case of terror where the conflict 
is between the terror outfits and the state. We should not confuse the role 
of the state against terror with the role of citizen satyagrahi. Satyagraha 
is the instrument of the individual and the group and not that of the state. 
The state itself is based on the ground of maintaining law and order by 
force. In a totally nonviolent society, the state withers away. Therefore, in 
the current scenario, only citizens or groups of citizens and not the state can 
offer satyagraha against Naxalite practices and other terror outfits. 


Another alternative scenario is one where the terrorist is motivated on 
moral grounds to kill the members of the out-group. Killing, then, is not to 
cause terror, but is an end in itself. In such a situation, nonviolent resistance 
is possible; but will it succeed? Gandhi, the believer in magical conversion by 
truth-force, would believe that satyagraha offered by the trained practitioner 
of strong nonviolence would succeed in bringing about eventually, if not 
immediately, a value change in the terrorist’s mind set. However, he would 
insist, we need satyayagrahis who practice the nonviolence of the strong. 
Gandhi would agree, I think, that there are not many such people who can 
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practise nonviolence in the strong sense, as was the case with the outbreak of 
communal violence during the post-independent days of Gandhi. Therefore, 
it would seem, satydgraha resistance to terror is something that has only a 
very remote chance of success when offered by less than threshold number 
of trained satyagrabis. In the current scenario, nonviolent resistance against 
terror is essentially irrelevant if terror is used as an instrument to destabilize 
the adversary. Alternatively, no society at the present time is in a position 
to offer nonviolence resistance to terror killings, when they are considered 
morally driven acts to eliminate all those who do not fit into their identity 
space. Terrorist acts and practices of satyagraha are two diametrically 
opposite methods of conflict resolution. The question which of the two is 
superior is a matter that can be discussed. However, the question whether 
one can be contained by the other is essentially irrelevant. The state by its 
very nature is not an organization that could offer satyagraha. However, it 
could abstain from violence in containing terror and ideological violence as 
in naxalism and instead attempt to remove the manifest structural violence, 
which may be a contributing factor in precipitating violence. However 
imperative it may be to address the issues of structural violence with a view 
to eliminate them by political and administrative changes, it does not seem 
sufficient to defeat the terror outfits. 


I think, there is another alternative that is not inconsistent with Gandhian 
thought. We may recall Gandhian interpretation of the Mahabharata war. 
At the time the Gita was composed, in Gandhi’s view, violence in the war 
setting has no ethical grounding. There is no imputation of right or wrong 
in the acts of violence in war. One has certain duties in their social roles 
and he is obliged to perform them. In the present context of terror, when 
nonviolent resistance is irrelevant or inapplicable, legally permissible acts 
invloving violence to contain terror and to preserve the social order may not 
be conceived as violence. In some cases, they may be even considered as 
nonviolent acts like killing a dog infected with rabies. Killing a terrorist whose 
mind is infected with hatred and violence and who goes on indiscriminately 
killing people and destroying property is like killing the rabid dog that 
goes on biting people and infecting them. It would seem therefore that the 
Gandhian approach to deal with current acts of terror does not necessarily 
rule out the actions to contain terror, even if some of them turn out to take 
a “violent” form, provided, however, these acts are by the state or other 
legally constituted authority entrusted with the responsibility of maintaining 
law and order. In other words, violent actions to contain violence may not 
be considered immoral as long as violence contained is significantly more 
than the violence inflicted or provoked, because the product would be less 
of violence. In the final analysis, such acts are not truly violent because 
though painful to some they are not harmful to society at large. Let us recall, 
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for Gandhi, though nonviolence at the moral level is absolute, in practice it 
is relative because what is considered violence is contextual. 


The above makes sense if the terrorist is a psychotic and acts alone. 
Again, if terror is doctrine-driven and has legitimacy among its ranks as 
appears to be the case at least in movements like al-Qaeda, the strategy for 
containing it cannot be fully nonviolence based. The nation states would 
have no alternative to use all the means at their disposal to maintain law and 
order. In other words, no state can practise satyagraha to contain terror. 
However, satyadgrahi is a non-state actor and her nonviolent resistance is 
against the abuse of power by the state on the one hand and the immorality 
of the strategy of terror as an instrument of social action on the other. 
Satyagraha as a strategy to counter terror by non-state actors and to contain 
and counter violence by the state is three pronged. First, it is directed against 
the state to ensure that it does not abuse its power of violence to trample 
on the fundamental rights of its people and indulge in morally abhorrent 
acts. Second, the nonviolence actions of satyagrahi are directed toward 
upholding the virtues of nonviolence as a pervasive human value and the 
immorality inherent in violence. If there is a critical mass of people who 
practise nonviolence of the strong, they may generate the necessary spiritual 
force to transform the terrorists. Third, the satyagrahi should endeavour to 
understand the underlying causes of terror and work toward resolving them. 
In other words, he should address the relevant issues of structural violence. 


Now, as to which of the two strategies, terror or non-violence, is a more 
legitimate instrument for conflict resolution, the answer is unambiguously 
in favour of nonviolence. As mentioned at the outset, the conflict here is 
one of values. Value-conflicts cannot be resolved by violence in a just way 
because with violence might and not necessarily truth would prevail. Truth 
and justice are prejudged before violence comes into play. In the case of 
nonviolent social action, as we have discussed, they are built-in safeguards 
that enable truth and justice to prevail. The resolution of the conflict is by 
conversion and not by coercion. Nonviolent techniques may not seem 
appropriate at this time to contain terror, but nonviolent activism is necessary 
to contain terror and safeguard citizen rights on the one hand and to ensure 
on the other hand that any structural violence that is fuelling terrorist acts is 
eliminated. Further, it is abundantly clear that violence is inappropriate to 
resolve conflicts in the moral sphere. 


Current acts of terrorist groups like the al-Qaeda are driven by religious 
identity. The problem, however, is that there is a shift in the mindset of 
the terrorist so that he uses techniques and employs strategies that are 
appropriate for resolving socio-economic and political conflicts that are 
amoral. This movement from the sphere of religion and morality to find 
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political solutions is at the base of the paradox. This mixing up of and 
confusion between religion and politics is the big category mistake that 
has catastrophic consequences. Unlike in Gandhi with his philosophy of 
inclusiveness, the terrorist groups embrace a philosophy of divisiveness 
and for them mixing up politics and religion would have destructive 
potential. Moreover, violence resolves conflicts in the short term, leaving 
high potential for the conflict to recur. Again, in the current scenario of the 
enormous destructive potentialities of violence, it is simply an inappropriate 
tool for conflict resolution. Violence is not merely morally obscene it is self- 
defeating in practice as an instrument of conflict resolution because of its 
limitless potential for destruction. 


The above argument against the use of violence for conflict resolution 
applies to Naxalism as it does to terrorism. However, there is one fundamental 
difference between groups like the al-Qaeda and the Naxalites. Al-Qaeda 
has a religious identity and the Naxalites have a political identity. Thus, in 
resorting to violence, the Naxalites do not commit the category mistake 
of transposing identities. In addition, terror violence is identity violence, 
whereas Naxalite violence is violence against structural violence. Terrorist 
violence, as identity violence, is against out-groups. The Naxalite violence 
is to gain political control in the fight against structural violence. While 
satyagraha is irrelevant in the context of terror, Naxalism and Gandhism are 
two different mutually opposing strategies to deal with structural violence 
— one based on violence and brute force and the other on nonviolence and 
spiritual force. In the context of current Naxalism, Gandhian satyagraha and 
such other nonviolent techniques are simply irrelevant to fight Naxalist acts 
directly for the same reasons we have noted in connection with terrorism. 
However, inasmuch as Gandhian nonviolent techniques are appropriate for 
use against structural violence, and Naxalism is fed on the discontent of 
people and groups excluded because of the prevailing structural violence, it 
is imperative that nonviolent revolt against structural violence is encouraged, 
the success of which is the best response to counter Naxalism while the 
ruling establishment struggles to contain Naxalite violence by counter 
violence. 


Is Gandhian thought relevant to understand and find solutions to some 
other conflicts currently raging in the country, which are professed to 
be nonviolent and peaceful, such as, for example, the agitation for the 
formation of a separate state of Telangana? Since the Mahatma had in his 
own life time dealt with similar situations it stands to reason to assume that 
his thoughts and action would provide helpful insights into at least some 
of the conflicts causing significant concern to the nation. I believe that 
every major conflict currently raging in the country can be viewed from 
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the Gandhian perspective. We need to take up serious case studies of 
current conflicts from Gandhian perspectives. Let us examine briefly, for 
example, the agitations in Andhra Pradesh for a separate state of Telangana 
on one side and the United Andhra Pradesh on the other side. How would 
a Gandhian deal with such a situation? 


As we noted, the central principles of Gandhian action revolve around 
the twin concepts, “truth” and “nonviolence.” The quest of satyagraha is to 
ensure by nonviolent means that truth and justice prevail. Now, in relation 
to agitations in Andhra Pradesh, truth refers to finding a just solution to the 
problem whether the state be divided into Andhra and Telengana. The “just 
solution” in turn refers to right action by the Government of India in the 
best interests of the country and the people living in Andhra Pradesh. In the 
final analysis, in Gandhian view, the interests of the country and those in 
Andhra Pradesh are necessarily the same and cannot be different. Similarly, 
there can be no conflict between what is good for people in Telangana 
and for those in Coastal Andhra and Rayalaseema regions. Any apparent 
contradictions are due to biased perceptions, clouded judgment and to 
a lack of proper communication between and correct understanding of 
the situation by the parties involved. Therefore, the first and single most 
important step is to promote dialogue in an atmosphere of dispassionate 
pursuit of truth to find a just solution from the perspectives of both sides. 
In other words, the goal is not an attempt to reach an arbitrary, politically 
expedient solution, compromise or truce, but a consummate search to arrive 
at a decision that would be truthfully seen as a solution for the good of the 
country and the state. 


Dispassionate pursuit of truth is not possible in an atmosphere of 
violence, coercive agitations, emotional upheavals, and campaigns of hate 
and anger. The demand for separate state of Telangana has been there for 
a long time and in between there have been several periods of calm, peace 
and tranquillity in the state, when emotions were not running high on this 
issue. Then the successive governments of India should have paid attention 
to find a just solution. Instead they have allowed the issue to be precipitated 
by politics of identity and divisiveness and to explode in an atmosphere of 
anger and antagonism where it is difficult to think dispassionately. In other 
words, from the perspective of Gandhian governance, the solution to the 
Telangana issue ideally should have preceded the current agitation rather 
than following it. The announcement by the Home Minister of Government 
of India on the Telangana issue the night of 9 December 2009 that caused 
upheaval in non-Telangana areas of Andhra Pradesh is essentially non- 
Gandhian in that it is prompted, contrary to Mr. Chidambaram’s claims, by 
coercive actions of agitators from Telangana side and not a cool and well 
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thought out solution in the cause of justice. The very fact of the late in the 
night announcement is an indication that it was meant to appease violence. 
Appeasing violence as a solution to conflict is essentially contrary to what 
Gandhi stood for. 


It is said subsequently as a justification of the announcement on December 
9th that the Government of India felt that there was a consensus among all 
the parties involved at the time. We believe that the Telangana matter is not 
a problem to be resolved by consensus for a number of reasons. When there 
is consensus, it is unlikely that there would be a conflict. From the Gandhian 
perspective, what is relevant under the circumstances is not consensus but 
a just solution. In some cases, to arrive at just solution, consensus may be 
necessary; but in all cases it is not sufficient. Consensus is a consequence of 
a variety of factors not necessarily related to justice. Also consensus shifts 
from time to time whereas just solution is meant to endure. At the time of 
the formation of Andhra Pradesh in 1956, for example, there was a general 
consensus that favoured the formation of Andhra Pradesh. There is today 
no such consensus; the public opinion is divided deeply in the two regions. 
Again, during the time of Jai Andhra movement (1972-74), the public opinion 
in coastal Andhra districts and Rayalaseema region is predominantly pro- 
separation. Today, the situation is entirely different; the consensus in these 
areas favours united Andhra Pradesh. Again, it may change a few months 
from now. Thus consensus is something that swings with the sway of 
emotions and therefore is an unreliable indicator of a just solution. 


The appointment of Sri Krishna Commission with its mandate to submit a 
comprehensive report on the entire issue, analyzing it from different angles, 
is in line with Gandhian approach. The decision of the Commission to elicit 
opinions from all sections of people is the necessary first step. However, it 
would seem that this may not be limited to Andhra Pradesh alone because, 
whatever is the final decision taken, the effects go beyond Andhra Pradesh. 
The ultimate concern of the Commission may not be what is good for 
Telangana, Andhra or Rayalaseema or even for the entire AP, but what is 
good for the country as a whole. A just solution to the problem should be 
one that is good in the long term for India as a whole and for all sections of 
people living in different regions of Andhra Pradesh. 


Correct decisions cannot be taken under coercion and in an atmosphere 
of hate and anger when one’s perceptions are likely to be distorted and 
judgment biased. Therefore, it is difficult to arrive at a just solution when 
tempers run high and one’s consciousness is clouded. The resolution 
of Telangana issue must in a significant sense await return of peace and 
tranquillity in the state. Consequently, agitators on both sides should be 
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left in no doubt that violent agitations would only delay and prejudice the 
process and not solve the problem. 


The current agitation from both sides in Andhra Pradesh is un-Gandhian 
in intent and execution. Violence in Gandhi’s view is not limited to physical 
assault resulting in injury and harm to others. Gandhi saw violence in 
thought and action, in economic exploitation and social discrimination. 
According to him, there is violence in any inconvenience and suffering 
caused to others who are opposed to the struggle or are indifferent to it. A 
nonviolent agitation should not coerce but convert the adversary, rationally 
and emotionally. It should be directed at enabling the adversaries to come 
face-to-face with truth and find a just solution to the problem. In this sense, 
the agitations of the sort involved in rasta rokos, bundhs and strikes are the 
instrumentalities of violence rather than nonviolent practices. Suicides are 
qualitatively different from fasting seen as a part of satyagraha. Suicides are 
acts of violence directed at oneself, whereas fasting is an exercise at self- 
purification. The former leaves no room for self-correction, unlike the latter. 
Therefore, fasting undertaken as per Gandhian guidelines is a nonviolent 
action and suicides on the contrary are acts of violence. They should be 
characterized as such and condemned as acts of violence to be abhorred 
and condemned rather than commended as legitimate, peaceful ways of 
resolving conflicts. 


While quick resolution of conflicts is desirable, what is of essence in 
problems like this is not the time taken to arrive at the solution but the 
soundness of justice involved. Therefore, it is heartening that the Sri Krishna 
Commission did not rush to find a quick fix to the problem but studied 
the case from all its angles and made a comprehensive assessment and 
dispassionate appraisal of all available options, the expected outcomes of 
each of these options, positive and negative, so that a just solution may be 
found. The goal to be achieved is not one to appease threat, not to find a 
politically expedient short term remedy, but a lasting solution anchored to 
justice and the ultimate interests of the nation. 


It would be presumptuous to say that any one knows what the right thing 
is in a given set of circumstances without carefully analyzing all options and 
weighing their relative merits dispassionately and objectively. Sri Krishna 
Commission did an admirable job. The Commission has attempted (a) to 
vigorously engage in promoting an extensive national dialogue, (b) to 
catalogue the different shades and complexities of the views conceived, 
and (c) analyze the pros and cons of all available options in an effort to 
find a solution that is good and just not only for the people in all regions 
of Andhra Pradesh, but also for the entire nation. It is now the turn of the 
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Government of India to come likewise to a dispassionate decision beyond 
political compulsions and find a just, lasting and “truthful” solution to the 
problem, which would be in the interests of the nation at large. 


It is likely that whatever is the solution suggested, it would meet with 
opposition from some quarters in the present context of deeply divided 
and polarized opinions. There would be threats, bundhbs, strikes and even 
riots. None of these should deter the Government of India from arriving at 
and implementing a just solution. In a democratic set up, people have a 
right to express their dissent peacefully and non-violently; but no one can 
take the law into his hands, disrupt public life and cause inconvenience 
and suffering to others. It is in the larger interests of the country to find 
a just and not a politically expedient solution to the problem. Such a just 
solution cannot be arrived at by simply looking for a consensus. It calls 
for critical thinking, unbiased and objective, in search of consummate and 
comprehensive solution in the best interests of the country. The Gandhian 
way of nonviolent conflict resolution by its very nature is something that 
would be ultimately satisfying to all those involved in the conflict. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND VIOLENCE 


Amidst the widespread violence we witness, the attempts of the state to 
suppress such violence by violence are often the subject of heated discussions, 
especially by human rights groups. Naxals have shown no concern for 
human rights, while human right activists have repeatedly condemned the 
state violence to control naxalite activity as violation of human rights. Again, 
terrorists of all hues pay no heed to human rights. Yet the civil governments 
are greatly held back in suppressing terror because of their constitutional 
commitment to human rights. While the so-called human rights are seen 
essentially as the rights of the individuals to be protected, their violation is 
generally attributed to the state and not to individuals outside the system. 
This is a situation largely due to the influence of western political thought 
behind the human rights movement, which is designed to limit the coercive 
influence of the state on its citizens. 


The question of human rights figured in one form or another in all civilized 
societies from the earliest times. Whether these rights are transcendental and 
fundamental to our nature or whether they are those considered necessary to 
protect and promote civilized life and the dignity of human beings are among 
matters that were primarily discussed by political thinkers. The concept 
of human rights as it is understood today is, however, basically a western 
concept evolved out of western political thought and the one that revolved 
around political events in the West. Its theoretical base may be found in the 
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distinction that is made between individual and society, between the citizen 
and the state. Its emergence in political practice is related to the attempts to 
curb the unbridled power of the state over its citizens. 


In the early Greek thought the state was considered supreme and the 
citizen subordinate to it. For example, we find in Plato’s Republic how the 
city state was organized to ensure a common life to its citizens. In the classical 
Roman thought, however, the individual and not the state was at the centre 
of discussion and the state existed for safeguarding the interests and rights 
of its citizens. Thus, when the state and its subjects are conceived as two 
distinct and dichotomous entities the question of citizen’s rights arises. 


In the medieval period the legitimate power of the state tended to rest 
with the ruler, the king or the emperor. The ruler, however, was under 
obligation to his subjects to maintain justice and their well being. In the 
Magna Carta of 1215 CE, certain civil and political liberties are guaranteed to 
the English people. With the growth of “Royal absolutism” in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when the King himself came to be equated with the 
state, enjoying divine right to rule, the rights of individual citizens receded 
into the background. The revolution of 1688 in England established the 
supremacy of the Parliament over the King and the Bill of Rights of 1689 
once again asserted the rights and liberties of the English people. 


The political theory of the empiricist British philosopher, John Locke 
(1894, 1960), provided the philosophical justification and a legal basis for 
rights of individuals vis-a-vis the state. He argued that there are natural rights 
which are rooted in the reasonable nature of human beings. Political power 
is a trust, a social contract for the benefit of the people and is meant to 
ensure the enjoyment of their natural rights. Locke’s counterpart in France, 
Rousseau (1930), developed similar thoughts and they were pushed to 
their logical limits in the French Revolution (1789). Samuel Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson helped to incorporate into the American Declaration of 
Independence (1776) the inalienable rights of Life, Liberty and Pursuit of 
Happiness. 


Whereas the British, the American and the French constitutions asserted 
the supremacy of the individual and his inalienable natural rights, in 
Germany, however, the emphasis was on the state and the nation. Idealist 
philosopher Hegel (1953) argued that the state has the supreme right over 
the individual whose unconditional obedience to the authority of the state is 
mandatory. In the dialectical materialism of Marx and Engels (1968), which is 
the corner stone of communist states such as the erstwhile Soviet Union, the 
state is regarded as a coercive force which in capitalistic societies functioned 
to maintain the dominant position of those who are in possession of the 
means of production. With the establishment of a true communist society it is 
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believed that the state would whither away. However, before such a society 
is firmly established, a revolutionary establishment of socialism, which 
involves the abolition of ownership and private property and socialization 
of the means of production, are regarded as a necessary step (Marx, 1965). 
At this juncture of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the state is supreme 
and all powerful; and force becomes necessary and inevitable. Once the 
communist society is established there would be no need for such force 
and peaceful social order would prevail automatically because, it is hoped, 
in this ideal human condition people behave altruistically without force or 
compulsion. Exploitation of one by another would be simply absent. In 
such a situation the issue of human rights becomes irrelevant. However, in 
the intermediate stage of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the suppression 
of the minority, the so-called exploiters, is justified. 


The Soviet experiment stopped with the establishment of socialist 
dictatorship and the hope for inevitable transition to the ideal communist 
society did not take place. Instead the inherent contradictions in the system 
that used force to achieve altruistic objectives became apparent. The Soviet 
Union collapsed under its own weight making it abundantly clear that force 
is an inadequate and inappropriate instrument for maintaining peace and 
harmony among people. 


During the Fascist regimes in Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Italy, there 
was the assertion of the total supremacy of the state; and the citizens could 
hardly claim to have rights of their own over and above those that the rulers 
chose to grant. With the fall of the fascist regimes at the end of World War 
II and the establishment of the United Nations, a fresh impetus was given 
to the idea of inalienable human rights and the need to promote them in all 
nations. 


The preamble to the UN Charter signed in 1945 reaffirmed the “faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and the worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small...” The basic human rights were asserted by the member states of the 
United Nations in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 1948. These 
rights are further clarified and extended in the two subsequent covenants — 
the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 


In the United States of America, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 focused 
against discrimination of people of colour. The Helsinki Accord of 1975 
among others saw international agreements to protect human rights 
globally. Today there are a variety of rights groups involving environmental 
rights, animal rights, gender rights and so on. There are basically two kinds 
of rights — inalienable or foundational rights and implied or acquired rights. 
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The Declaration of Independence speaks of the inalienable rights, which are 
considered natural and inviolable. “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among them are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” Implied rights include rights to health care, work, education, 
food and so on. 


India is a signatory to the Declaration and the Covenants. The Indian 
Constitution provides for the human rights under fundamental rights in Part 
III. A comparison of the fundamental rights in the Indian Constitution and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights shows that the founding fathers 
of our Constitution are significantly influenced by the UN Declaration. 


It would seem, however, that the dichotomy of the individual and society 
which is basic in western thought and is fundamental for the assertion of 
human rights in their present form is less apparent in classical Indian theory 
which emphasized their reflexivity rather than their functional distinctiveness. 
We find, for example, in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra: “In the happiness of the 
subjects lies the happiness of the King, and in their welfare his welfare.” 
In classical Indian political thought dharma is the key concept; the ruler 
and the ruled, the individual and the society, are contextualized in dharma. 
Dharma is what determines the rights, the duties and the obligations of 
rulers as well as the ruled, the state and the subjects. Following the tradition, 
Gandhi said that he learnt from his mother that “all rights to be deserved 
and preserved came from duty well done. Thus the very right to live accrues 
to us only when we do the duty of citizenship of the world.” Gandhi felt 
that dharma (duties) and rights go together and that rights follow duties 
“as spring follows winter” (CWMG: 78, p.150). Thus in Hindu thought and 
Indian life generally, and this includes Buddhistic philosophy as well, duty 
takes precedence over rights. Dharma defines the duties of citizens as well 
as those who are in place to govern them. It is from these duties the rights 
of men and women accrue. 


As pointed out, the fundamental rights as enshrined in Part III of the 
Indian Constitution are essentially inspired by the western ideas, the UN 
Charter and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. These rights in their 
present form, appear, therefore, somewhat alien and difficult to integrate 
into the Indian ethos which emphasized dharma as the determination of 
our conduct. This appears to be the reason why Gandhi unambiguously 
felt that the Charter, the “Rights of Man” drawn up by H.G. Wells was 
ingenuous and that Wells was on the “wrong track.” In a cable reply he sent 
to Wells, Gandhi wrote: “Begin with a charter of Duties of Man (both D and 
M capitals) and I promise the rights will follow as spring follows winter. I 
write from experience. As a young man I began life by seeking to assert my 
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rights and I soon discovered I had none not even over my wife. So I began 
by discovering and performing my duty by my wife, my children, friends, 
companions and society and I find today that I have greater rights, perhaps 
than any living man now. If this is too tall a claim then I say I do not know 
anyone who possesses greater rights than I” (CWMG: 78, p.150). Thus we 
see that rights and duties are reflexive of one another. In Gandhi’s view, 
there can be NO RIGHTS WITHOUT OBLIGATIONS. 


It should be noted, however, that human rights are not inconsistent with 
Indian tradition and clearly not contrary to classical Indian political ideas. 
However, inasmuch as they were not contextualized in Indian political 
milieu prior to western influence, it becomes necessary now to weave 
them into the political fabric of our citizens and dye them in basic Indian 
conceptual colours so that they become part of our political outfit capable 
of influencing our conduct. Constitutional sanction and safeguards, though 
necessary, are, however, insufficient in and of themselves to make human 
rights an integral aspect, a living experience of our citizens unless we focus 
on the duties and obligations of the state as well as of citizens. Gandhi had 
in his day undertaken an exercise to combine the legendary with reality, to 
contextualize the old values by giving them new meanings. The Mahatma in 
his thought and action asserted the falsity of dichotomies like individual and 
society, theory and practice, means and ends, rights and duties, reason and 
experience. He had shown how to combine tradition and innovation and 
how we may link the present with the past. The methodological exercise of 
the Mahatma may prove to be an effective way to incorporate human rights 
into the Indian ethos of dharma. 


There is an inalienable relation between human rights and nonviolence. 
Indeed nonviolence is intrinsic to human rights; and any violation of human 
rights may be construed as violence. From the Gandhian perspective human 
rights may be seen as a manifestation of the inherent altruistic nature of 
humankind and nonviolence as a pervasive value that permeates every facet 
of human rights. No violent action can protect or promote human rights, just 
as wars do not secure enduring peace. Therefore satyagraha and nonviolent 
persuasion techniques should be the only means for remedying human 
rights violations and abuses. The merit of satyagraha, as we noted, is that it 
helps to transform not only the adversary but also the one offering it. 


Gandhi felt that education is crucial for democracy and practice of 
human rights. Education is the sustaining instrumentality for democracy; 
and individual freedom is the primary support system for human rights. 
Education, to be proper education, must help to shape our lives; it should 
answer the wants of people. More significantly it is the most important 
resource to discover oneself, his true nature. It is not education, says 
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Gandhi, if it fails to make the sons of farmers better farmers, human beings 
better humans. The school must be the epitome, the image, of the society. 
Its sole aim is to prepare individuals to live intelligently and cooperatively 
as members of a community, and so shape habits of mind in relation to the 
actual movements of events. “By education,” says Gandhi (1939), “I mean 
an all round drawing out the best in the child and man” (p.4). Literacy is 
neither the beginning nor the end of education. It is one of the several tools 
that may be employed in the process of educating the child. Education is 
awareness of dharma. The awareness of dharma is no other than self- 
realization. Self-realization manifests in altruistic conduct because self and 
society in the final analysis are reflexive of each other and dharma governs 
both. 


So, human rights are universal and absolute on the one hand. On 
the other hand, they are also contextual and duty-dependent. They are 
universal because they stem from human nature itself. They are contextual 
in that humans are situated. The situations vary in time and place calling 
for adjustments in action for the realization of the same goals. Gandhian 
emphasis on the reflexive relation between the individual and society, 
duties and rights, suggests among other things an important dimension 
for understanding human rights. Society is not the sanctuary for human 
rights. Rather it is the human person that harbours them. They are inherent 
in the human condition and they accrue from the dharma of our nature. 
Consequently, something more than mere constitutional safeguards and 
legal provisions would be required for making human rights a living 
experience in the life of all people. Thus we are persuaded to consider that 
basic to human rights is a true understanding of human nature and proper 
identification with it. 


The UN charter does not impose any firm obligation on the member states 
to strictly implement the rights and freedoms of their people. It is clear that 
these rights may not be implemented by force but only through education. 
Therefore, the General Assembly of the UN, while proclaiming the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, observed that “every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by 
teaching and education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms...” 
I believe Gandhi’s ideas provide significant insights and programmes of 
action for the realization of human right in our lives, as hoped for in the 
Declaration of Human Rights. His emphasis on dharma as the corner stone 
for human rights renders them an integral aspect of our tradition and thus 
makes them integral to the Indian psyche. 


I am persuaded to think that Gandhian philosophy provides the basic 
building blocks to erect architectonically the edifice of human rights that 
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would endure in the Indian soil (Gandhi, 1950). Dharma is the blue print. 
Truth and nonviolence, like cement and sand, would bind all our values to 
form the integral structure of human rights. Gandhian thought clarifies to 
us what truth is in action and how nonviolence operates in the resolution 
of moral, political and social problems. On the theoretical and conceptual 
side Gandhi was able to blend human rights with the Indian tradition of 
dharma. On the practical side he had almost perfected instrumentalities for 
the resolution of conflicts that arise when basic human rights are abused. 


It seems to me that any attempt to universalize human rights as dharma, 
and as integral aspects of the human condition, and at the same time consider 
the rights contextual requires that we make the following assumptions that 
are implicit in Gandhian ideas. In the first place, the whole approach to 
human rights should be from the practical side and not based on some 
abstract and unattainable ideals. In the second place, the emphasis should 
be on the context of social situation without placing the individuals in 
opposition to the society or the state. In the third place, the human rights 
perspective should be one that goes beyond the present with hope and 
idealism. 


Gandhian approach raises important ethical and political questions 
relevant to human rights and also suggests various strategies and methods for 
clarifying human rights issues as and when they arise and for incorporating 
them into one’s conduct at the individual as well as at the level of the state. 
For instance, Gandhian philosophy enables us to address the following 
questions. How can we build a scale of values based on action and lived in 
experience that would promote respect for human rights and inspire hope 
and continuity in our thought and action? What course of political activity 
and conflict resolution do we have to undertake to guarantee freedom and 
individuality to all the people without sacrificing the material advantages 
of rigorous discipline in social action? How can we adapt our tradition, 
religious and other heritage, to reinforce our actions so as to render human 
rights an integral part of our life and conduct? Gandhian modes of thought 
appear to hold appropriate answers to these and similar questions, as we 
have seen. 


Human rights are universal in that they underscore the very fact of 
being human. In other words, beings that do not or cannot exercise 
them are deprived of the very essence of being human. Human rights 
are an essential aspect of human nature, dharma, in the same sense that 
rationality is a defining, explicit quality of the human species. Human rights 
are inalienable because they are the necessary condition for proper nexus 
between individual and society. Individuality has meaning only in a social 
context. Society derives its being by the togetherness and connectedness of 
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individuals and groups. The rights of the individuals are the obligations of 
the society; and the duties of the individuals are the values of the society. 
There is thus a natural convergence and reflexivity between citizens’ duties 
and rights on the one hand and the state’s responsibilities and limitations 
on the other. Just as there is no intrinsic dichotomy between individual 
and society, except as a functional division, there can be no opposition 
between the fundamental rights of individuals and the authority of the state. 
Fundamental rights, therefore, may not be regarded as essential limitations 
on the state because the state exists for the sake of ensuring the conditions 
for humans to live as humans. 


In our attempt to formulate a hierarchy of values, there is a desire to 
conserve what tradition has bequeathed to us. But too often those to be 
preserved come into conflict with those to be achieved. The problem is how 
to escape this opposition between tradition and innovation. This problem 
is particularly acute in countries like India which have a hoary tradition, 
impressive, long cherished and deeply rooted in the national psyche. 
May we not conceive of a dynamic scale of values that would avoid this 
opposition? Gandhi seems to have stumbled on the right idea when he freely 
used the traditional value concepts such as dharma, truth and nonviolence 
and at the same time effected such a transformation in their connotations 
so as to render them relevant to the existential conditions and make them 
appropriate instruments for social action and personal transformation. 
Gandhi’s philosophy of practical idealism and applied spirituality consists 
in locating an ideal in a traditional value concept in a spiritual mode and 
transforming it pragmatically to be subservient to existential conditions, 
secular as well as sacred. 


There would be no human rights problems if one’s desires and actions 
did not come into conflict with those of others. Since humans live in groups 
to satisfy their inherent needs, and since the needs of individuals may vary 
on occasion, there is the possibility of conflict, which calls for resolution. 
When this happens, individuals need to reflect; and their reflection enables 
them to foresee the consequences so as to form certain ends. Since ends 
are not expedients for immediate action, individuals need to formulate 
their ends which are mutually consistent and reinforcing. However, we 
formulate ends because we wish for certain consequences in action. In so 
far as we are responsible for these consequences we are accountable for 
them. Freedom and necessity, then, would consist in the freedom to choose 
ends and the necessity to see that those ends have relevance to and do not 
conflict with the environing conditions and the human problems they pose. 
This would not be an insurmountable task because humans are basically 
altruistic and dharmic. When they act freely there would be no abuse of the 
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rights of others because in the final analysis the interests of all converge in a 
common cause. However, when one’s actions are biased and prompted by 
extraneous considerations and one’s interests go beyond and conflict with 
the ultimate well being of the group and society, there we have the seeds 
of conflict, which eventually sprout as problems in real time. Selfishness 
therefore is the base of conflict; and altruism is the means of achieving a 
conflict-free society. 


Human rights discussions are generally couched in western concepts, as 
we pointed out, and are basically derived from western political events and 
thought. The distinction often made between the individual and society in 
western philosophy provides the context for the discussions about the basic 
rights of individuals and how they may be protected from the society and 
the state. When the individual and the society are conceived as separate 
entities they may then be seen as having distinctive functions which may 
not be mutually consistent. Therefore, it becomes necessary to consider 
what actions of individuals are fundamental in the sense that they could not 
be curtailed by others, including the state. The conceptual distinctions of 
the state and the citizen, individual and society, make it necessary to build 
reciprocal relations between them. The fundamental rights are therefore 
sought to be given constitutional safeguards by making it obligatory on 
the part of the state to protect them. Thus the rights of individuals become 
the duties of the state. Once the fundamental rights become a matter of 
citizen/state relationship it is difficult to escape the coercive influence of 
the state. The individual would be lost and his initiative taken away by the 
state. The enjoyment of the human rights themselves becomes an external 
imposition rather than an internal experience of people. Consequently it is 
not surprising that nations that guarantee and endeavour to protect human 
rights of their own people have not shown similar interest in promoting the 
fundamental freedoms of other people. 


In classical Indian thought in general and Gandhian philosophy in 
particular, the dichotomies such as the individual and the society are less 
salient than in the West. For that reason in the Indian situation, the same 
value connotations govern people at the individual as well as corporate 
levels and the possibility of value conflicts between them becomes less of 
a concern. Despite manifest differences among individuals, it is believed 
that there is an abiding and inherent unity among them. This constitutes the 
essential humanness, the dharma of human species. From that humanness 
flow all our values, rights, duties and obligations. Sometimes that flow may 
be arrested by a confluence of circumstances. When humanness is thwarted 
by people and the organizations they create we find widespread violation of 
value norms and abuse of human rights. In such a situation, the solution can 
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be no other than restoring the free flow of humanness in all our thoughts 
and actions. Constitutional guarantees of fundamental rights and the like 
are at best possible means of preventing circumstances that would obstruct 
the flow of humanness but they cannot ensure the natural manifestation 
of humanness itself. They are inadequate by themselves to promote and 
even to protect human rights. According to this view, human rights can be 
promoted best by making individuals become fully experience their identity 
as humans. Such an experience gives them true realization of the rights. Mere 
knowledge of human rights is not sufficient to promote them. Consequently 
the most effective strategy for human rights is the one of promoting the 
experience of human identity. 


Gandhi’s emphasis on dharma, truth and nonviolence as pervasive 
values and on satyagraha as a means of direct social action is of paramount 
importance to human rights. No situation that violates human rights of 
some can guarantee them for others. There can be no violent or forceful 
means of achieving human rights because violence and altruism in human 
situation are contrary conditions. Social strategies and techniques akin to 
satyagraha, which are consistent with the core condition of humanness, the 
natural dharma, are the right means to remedy human rights abuses either 
by individuals or by groups. 


Gandhian perspective on rights is sharply in contrast with Hobbes who 
limits “natural rights” primarily to the right of self-preservation. For Gandhi, it 
is not self-interest or egoism but altruism and common good that are behind 
rights. In this, Gandhi’s thought is more like the theory of natural law we 
find in Aristotle and to a degree in Roman Catholicism and very different 
from natural rights and contract theorists like Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. 


Fifty years ago, Rajendra Prasad, then President of India, addressing the 
Allahabad Bar Association, observed that we in India are more prone to 
emphasize fundamental rights than to place stress on duties. He further 
noted that the widespread indiscipline in the country among students as 
well as workers, businessmen and others is due to the general disregard 
for the sense of duty. Commenting on this an editorial in The Hindu (26 
October 1960) raised the question whether the Constitution makers erred 
by “not including a chapter listing the duties of citizens”. It further noted: 
“The answer depends on what we mean by duties. If we mean constitutional 
and legal obligations they remain binding on citizens whether they are 
specifically mentioned or not. If today we witness in the country a wide- 
spread laxity in the discharge of their duties by different sections of the 
people, it must be ascribed to the deficiencies of the educational process 
and to the failure of those in positions of leadership, in the government or 
outside, to set the right example. The consequences of this double failure are 
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writ large on the Indian scene and the remedies must be sought through an 
improvement of education and the development of right leadership in every 
walk of life.” How true is this even today, fifty years after this observation 
is made. The present scenario is far more complex with rebellion, violence 
and terror on the increase. 


Now, the current scene of global commitment to human rights by civil 
societies and the complete inattention to these rights by terror groups has 
resulted in a great deal of confusion between rights and duties on the one 
hand and the relative roles and obligations of the citizens and states in 
upholding the universal human rights. The state has the duty to safeguard 
its sovereignty and protect the life and liberty of its citizens. At the same 
time, it is bound to honour not only the rights of its law-abiding citizens but 
also those who openly defy and threaten those rights. Do those who pay no 
attention to the rights of others have the same rights as those who honour 
them? Can there be rights devoid of concomitant duties? Again, what does 
it mean to say that one has the right to something like life or liberty? Are 
there corresponding duties implied in those rights? More concretely, can the 
police violate human rights while dealing with naxals on the ground that 
naxals do not respect human rights? Should the forces of the government, 
whether of the state or the Centre, respect the human rights of the insurgents 
in Kashmir and the rebels in the Northeast? 


From the Gandhian perspective, all are equal, whether it is the honest 
citizen or an alienated person, as far as the human rights are concerned. 
No one may be discriminated. Human rights are indeed inalienable in that 
they accrue from human nature itself and are not extraneous to it. Further, 
duties and rights are not separable. Where duties exist, rights follow. One 
is reflexive of the other. Following Gandhi, we may say that the origin of 
human rights is in dharma. Dharma itself is implicit in human condition. 
It is the law of righteousness. Humans respond to it because they are 
intrinsically altruistic. Human rights are the natural manifestation of the law 
of righteousness and the intrinsic altruism underlying the human condition. 
They follow the duties which themselves flow from the righteousness of 
human nature. The violation of human rights is an aberration like violence 
which goes against our basic altruist goals. At the same time, rights have no 
meaning when disjointed from duties. Rights and duties should go together 
in order to be meaningful. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


Gandhi was a deeply spiritual person; and he applied spirituality to 
address secular issues. In so doing his philosophy became, on the one 
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hand, contextual and problem-oriented, and, on the other hand, spiritual, 
idealist and altruistic. His views on religion and morality, which are greatly 
intertwined, make this amply clear. For Gandhi the base of religion is 
spirituality and not a dogma to be professed. It is a means of salvation for the 
person as well as the society in which one lives. Practice of nonviolence and 
adherence to truth promote altruism in the person and make him spiritual. 
Spirituality not only transforms the person, but it also transforms others 
around and the society at large by generating what Gandhi called “truth 
force”. Truth/spiritual force is more than rational persuasion or emotional 
appeal; it involves intuitive realization. While rational argument and logical 
reasoning are necessary to avoid false steps and overcome delusional 
thoughts, they are not sufficient to realize the ultimate truth. The ultimate 
truth is realized intuitively; it is spiritually given. 


Religion, viewed existentially, tends to emphasize the perspectives of the 
votary. Faith is considered in relation to the attitudes and dispositions of 
individuals. Since individual perspectives tend to differ, there is need for 
the interpretation of religion in one’s own way. Consequently, all religions 
have only one purpose in view; but they provide the context that enables 
the individuals to realize truth. The apparent differences between religions 
are no more than contextual differences. Religions will cease to oppose and 
defy each other when they focus on the ultimate goal of realizing truth. 
However, there is nothing intrinsically wrong in propagating one’s faith 
through reason and persuasion, because men and women who are at a 
loss to seek their own ways spiritually may be helped to do the right thing 
by rational persuasion or emotional appeal. His Jain moorings provide a 
metaphysical basis for Gandhi’s existential stance of religion. In the Jain 
tradition, its celebrated anekantavada, ‘reality’ has many facets and can be 
known in several ways. Each individual is right from his own point of view, 
but he will be wrong if he thinks that all those who entertain beliefs other 
than his own are misconceiving them. 


Gandhi accepts this existential position as fundamental, and goes on to 
champion the right of the individual to believe. In order to justify the right of 
the individual to believe in his own faith, Gandhi postulates at the outset that 
all religions are true and equal. When Mr. Keithan, an American missionary 
who had lived in India for many years, doubted if it is scientifically correct 
to say that all religions are equal, Gandhi reiterated his position that unless 
we believe that all religions are equal they cannot be all true either, and 
they may hardly be regarded as different ways of reaching the same end. 
Therefore we must consider that “essentially, all religions are equal.” “If 
you read the Quran,” Gandhi says, “you must read it with the eye of the 
Muslim; if you read the Bible, you must read it with the eye of Christian; if 
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you read Gita, you must read it with the eye of a Hindu” (Harijan, March 13, 
1937). The factor that determines the choice of a religion and its suitability 
to an individual is his perspective. As Gandhi remarked, “The equality of 
all religions lies in each being adequate or best for its respective adherents” 
(Harijan, March 30, 1937). 


What is the role of beliefs in life and inquiry? How are beliefs justified? 
Gandhi maintains that the role of beliefs is to give meaning to action, and 
that beliefs are justified in terms of their consequences. Gandhi justifies on 
pragmatic grounds the belief in God and prayer, the two major characteristics 
of all religions. (Gandhi denies that Buddhism is agnostic). 


According to Gandhi, God’s existence may be treated as a matter of fact 
by those who have a /iving faith in Him, because its acceptance has many 
useful consequences. “This living faith,” he says referring to God, “has solved 
a large number of puzzles in life. It has alleviated our misery. It sustains us in 
life; it is our solace in death. The very search for Truth becomes interesting 
and worthwhile, because of this belief’ (Gandhi 1958, p.65). 


Prayer for Gandhi is the essence of religion. It is “inward communion” 
with the divine. “Prayer is the only means of bringing about orderliness 
and peace and repose in our daily acts.” It has particular significance to 
the one devoted to public service, for it gives him necessary discipline and 
restraint without which he “will go to pieces.” Gandhi believed that prayer 
is a process in which man gathers all his energy to be expended for the 
cause of his prayer. It is a method of channelling spirituality. As Gandhi 
puts it, “When I pray for Swaraj or Independence for India, I pray or wish 
for adequate power to gain that Swaraj or to make the largest contribution 
I can towards winning it, and I maintain that I can get that power in answer 
to prayer.” Faith, in fact, transcends reason. For “there are subjects where 
reason cannot take us far and we have to accept things on faith” (1955, p.6). 


One may question on logical grounds whether prayer and belief in God 
would help to solve any real problems of life; but the possibility of their 
psychological effect on individuals accepting them cannot be questioned. 
Also, Gandhi believed in spiritual ‘force’ acting beyond the physical force 
we are familiar with. The existential approach based on the analysis of 
the individual and his perspectives would render a better appreciation of 
the religious hypothesis possible. That is why faith in the doctrinal sense 
remains personal. However, in so far as religious beliefs are manifested in 
the actions of the believers, their meaning is objective and communicable 
and their efficacy becomes subject to “pragmatic” verification. 


Gandhi derived a lot of comfort from his belief in God as he moved from 
crisis to crisis fighting bitter battles against adversaries vastly superior to 
him in terms of physical power with a very remote possibility of success. 
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Suffering was his weapon. But how long could one suffer without a hope 
of success? For Gandhi and those who followed him, the belief in God was 
the source of hope and strength. Prayers built up their sinews and faith 
sustained and gave them their strength. That Gandhi successfully led the 
masses, most of whom were ignorant of the logistics of his war without 
violence, is a vindication of the beneficial consequences that might accrue 
from faith. Faith is crucial to one with a spiritual perspective as reason is of 
little help to reinforce his convictions. 


Gandhi, however, adds a problematic dimension in trying to bring religion 
into harmony with contemporary conditions of life. Religion is what happens 
to men. But men are not only religious, but they are also social and political 
beings. Therefore, the religious, the social, the political, and the moral act on 
and interact with each other and any consideration of religion should take 
into account the other aspects of the cultural complex. Conversely, all other 
aspects of life, politics, ethics, etc, must be derived from and consistent with 
religion. As Gandhi puts it, “you cannot divide social, economic, political, 
and purely religious work into watertight compartments. I do not know any 
religion apart from human activity” (Prabhu & Rao, 1945, p.71). 


When we treat religion contextually, there is a need for a reinterpretation 
of religious beliefs and reformulation of religious problems in the light of 
the changing contexts in which it operates. So religious ideas lose their 
fixity and gain flexibility for adaptation; religion becomes purposive, and is 
related to action. According to Gandhi, a religion is really no religion, if its 
teachings do not manifest in the actions of its votaries. For there can be no 
meaningful idea apart from its participation in practical affairs. “Religion,” 
Gandhi once remarked, “that takes no account of practical affairs and does 
not help to solve them, is no religion” (Young India, May 7, 1925). Here, 
then, is applied spirituality. Gandhi is maintaining in effect that the clarity of 
a religious idea is not a matter of some divine revelation or purely intellectual 
or faithful apprehension, but a function of its practical fulfilment. It consists 
in those effects, to use the phrase from C. S. Peirce, “that might conceivably 
have practical bearings.” 


Gandhi has constantly raised the question: What do we know of religion 
and of God, a belief in whom is the cornerstone of all religions? Concerning 
God, he believed that he had a clear idea of God. “Iam surer of his existence,” 
he says, “than of the fact that you and I are sitting in this room” (Harijan, 
May 16, 1938). He is also able intellectually to apprehend the meaning of 
God. “There is underlying all that change a living power that is changeless, 
that holds all together, that creates, dissolves and recreates. That informing 
power or spirit is God” (Gandhi, 1955, p.8). But Gandhi is fully aware that 
neither subjective familiarity nor rational apprehension suffices to give us 
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the knowledge of God. For he says, “He is no God who merely satisfies the 
intellect, if he ever does. God to be God must rule the heart and transform it. 
He must express Himself in even the smallest act of his votary” (ibid). 


In order that religion may be treated as a science, its concepts must have 
universal and objective meanings. So Gandhi seeks to find a phenomenal 
or experiential equivalent of the concept God which is intelligible and 
acceptable even to an atheist. This led him to assert that God is Truth. He 
even goes a step further and says, that “Truth is God” (Gandhi, 1955, p.14). 
He came to this conclusion after a “continuous and relentless search after 
Truth” for over fifty years. The fine distinction which he saw between “God 
is Truth” and “Truth is God” marks a point of departure from his original 
theological position to a moralistic conception of God. Gandhi observes 
that there are too many names for God. But there is no “double meaning in 
connection with truth and even atheists had not demurred to the necessity 
or power of truth... And it was because of this reasoning that I saw that 
rather than say that God is Truth I should say that Truth is God” (Gandhi, 
1950, p.67). | 


The equation of God with truth is Gandhi’s non-theological way of 
discussing spirituality. But what is Truth? Gandhi does not answer this 
question unequivocally. His answers may not be construed, however, as 
inconsistent or self-contradictory. There are various approaches by which 
he had tried to understand truth. Sometimes, it would seem, Gandhi tends 
to identify truth and reality. This is, however, not a Gandhian innovation, 
but a classical Indian philosophical position. Truth in Sanskrit comes from 
the root sat which means being or reality. “Truth is that which is; error that 
which is not” (quoted from Radhakrishnan, 1939, p.381). Gandhi (1956) 
argues, “where there is truth, there also is knowledge which is true. Where 
there is no truth, there can be no knowledge” (p.20). If truth is reality, and 
if truth and knowledge of it are coequal, it follows that truth is an instance 
in which both thought and thing are related. Truth is in fact the ground on 
which knowledge and experience are based. It is reflexive of thought as well 
as of action. Gandhi does not seek to define truth. He seems to think that it is 
indefinable, as G. E. Moore thought of the “good”. Truth remains something 
indefinite, but faith in it is essential for any inquiry. “We embark upon the 
search”, says Gandhi, “because we believe that there is truth and that it can 
be found by diligent search and meticulous observance of the well-known 
and well-tried rules of search” (Tendulkar, 1952, Vol. III, p.360). 


Gandhi’s main interest is not in finding rational criteria for truth either. 
His interest is centred on finding out what truth is known as, and how it is 
related to the knower and to the consequences in action. Consequently, 
the dichotomy between the knower and the known becomes unimportant 
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since knowledge is related either to the perspectives of the knower or 
the conditions of the context in which it emerges. Since he is essentially a 
moralist, the interpretation of truth becomes a part of Gandhi’s ethics; and 
truth is spoken of as morality. Thus we pass from religion, to ethics, from 
God to the Good. “Religion,” says Gandhi, “is synonymous with allegiance 
to moral law” (1922, p.52). 


However, we may ask: what does Gandhi mean by moral law? It is 
neither a subjective caprice nor a timeless essence. Even if moral laws 
were God-given or spiritually revealed, their truth would consist in their 
practical applicability. “If any action of mine,” Gandhi once said, “claimed 
to be spiritual is proved to be unpracticable it must be pronounced to be a 
failure” (Bose, 1948, p.224). Ethics is a science to be explored in the same 
spirit which is used in the case of the physical sciences. “The true laws of 
morality can be ascertained and systematized only when men are prepared 
to devote themselves to their investigation with the same disinterested zeal 
as in the case of the positive sciences” (Gandhi, 1922, p.46). But there is 
a fundamental difference between ethics and other sciences. The physical 
scientist investigates the world as it is, while ethical scientist deals with the 
world as it ought to be. Ethics is like an architect’s plan; and its value is 
limited to the extent that moral ideals control “the practical ordering of our 
lives.” Thus the moral ideals manifest themselves in the action of men. This 
is spirituality in practice. 

Many of our actions are neither moral nor immoral. “The question of 
morality does not enter at all into many of our ordinary actions, since we 
are, for the most part, the mere creatures of conventions” (Gandhi, 1922, 
p.35). The question of morality arises in a problematic situation when there 
is a conflict as to which course of action is right. “No action which is not 
voluntary can be called moral. So long as we act like machines, there can 
be no question of morality” (ibid). So, then, the first criterion of a moral act 
is that it should be voluntary. Only when one is conscious of the reason 
why he is acting in a particular way will he have control over his actions. A 
mechanical act fails to be moral because there is no intent to which it may 
be related as a consequence. In other words, moral laws can be discovered 
only by their consequences in action. 


From this, it follows that a moral act is one which is prompted by a moral 
intent. Here Gandhi seems to beg the question in trying to explain the act by 
the intent. But what Gandhi has in mind is to show the inviolable connection 
between thought and action in moral situations. What is apparently a good 
action, when instigated by an immoral motive, ceases to be moral. “No 
action can be called moral, unless it is prompted by moral intention. The end 
cannot justify the means” (Gandhi, 1922, p.41-42). To cite one of Gandhi’s 
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examples, of the two men who happen to feed the needy, the one who is 
genuinely moved by pity is moral, while the other who is instigated by the 
selfish end to gain popularity is not. The latter’s action is not moral because 
it is not a genuine consequence of a moral intention, but of an intention to 
gain popularity. 

The third criterion of a moral act is that it is free from fear and coercion. 
When one is compelled to act in a particular way he either acts mechanically 
or is not aware of the reason why he should act that way. When one acts 
with an intent to reap certain consequences, a desire to fulfil, the action 
ceases to be free and voluntary. 


Finally, all moral actions are universal in that they could be undertaken 
by all men under similar circumstances. But when moral decisions partake 
of selfishness the actions are rendered subjective and devoid of universality, 
which is the prime requisite of ethics, if ethics is to be a science. Therefore, 
no act is moral if it is selfish. We attain maximum applicability of a moral 
act when it transcends the immediate good of an isolated individual and 
embraces the good of all humankind. The welfare of the individual is 
necessarily bound with the welfare of the whole world. For “no man can, in 
fact, do anything in the world which does not, directly or indirectly, affect 
the welfare of his fellow-men” (Gandhi, 1922, p.61). 


At this point, altruism comes into play. And what is presumably a criterion 
of a moral act now becomes the ultimate goal of all morality, the ethical 
ideal. So, Gandhi says: 


Man is worse than the brute, so long as he is selfish, and indifferent to the 
happiness of others. He rises above the level of the brute, when he begins to 
work for the welfare of his family. He rises higher in the scale when he comes to 
look upon the whole community or race as his own family. He becomes greater 
still when he begins to regard even the so-called barbarous races as the members 
of his own family. In other words, man becomes great exactly in the degree in 
which he works for the welfare of his fellow-men (1922, p.58). 


Morality, however, does not consist in passive obedience to custom. 
“True morality consists not in following the beaten track, but in finding 
out the true path for ourselves, and in fearlessly following it” (ibid, p.38). 
Nor does it consist in abiding by the duties and accepting responsibilities 
imposed by the community. Virtue consists in doing what one believes to be 
true and good. There is no conflict between what is good to the individual 
and what is good to humankind as a whole. There is reflexivity, according 
to Gandhi, between the free and conscientious acts of individuals and the 
good of humanity. Gandhi enunciates the ultimate test by which all moral 
acts should be judged thus: “In judging the actions of men, we should always 
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apply the test, whether it conduces to the welfare of the world or not” (ibid, 
p.63). 

For Gandhi, the consideration of “how to act morally” is more important 
than a discussion of “what a moral act is”; because his concern is mainly 
with the application of morality to human actions rather than with the 
identification of moral acts by their consequences. Most of his life was, 
therefore, spent in discovering the instrumentalities of moral living. Gandhi 
thought that he found some instrumentalities by the practice of which one 
may act morally. He called them the cardinal virtues and insisted that all 
those who dedicated their lives to the cause of Indian independence and 
the welfare of mankind should practice them. These are truth, nonviolence, 
brahmacarya (continence or celibacy), control of palate, non-stealing, non- 
possession, fearlessness, tolerance, humility, removal of untouchability, 
bread-labour, and swadeshi. Many of these remind us of yamasand niyamas 
in Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras. These virtues seem to fall into two kinds. The first 
nine are concerned with preparing the individual to undertake moral work, 
while the last three are deliberate motives set up for action in the context of 
certain problems. The latter group may be appropriately called values rather 
than virtues. 


By “truth” Gandhi means “truthfulness” in thought, speech, and action. 
This attitude, Gandhi believes, inspires devotion to facts and eagerness 
to discover truth. He repeatedly maintains, echoing the classical Indian 
tradition, that “ignorance is at the root of failures” (Bose, 1948, p.209). 
Only by discussion and deliberation can we really know what the good is. 
And, therefore, to shun any thought or action for an ulterior motive is to do 
violence to moral law. 


Nonviolence is another cardinal virtue. Nonviolence, however, does 
not mean simply abstention from causing injury. In fact, “man cannot for 
a moment live without consciously or unconsciously committing outward 
himsa” (violence). Nonviolence positively means compassion or love. It 
is a positive force which may be employed in the resolution of problems. 
The observance of compassion has two aspects. On the one hand, it is 
manifest love for all, and on the other hand, it involves voluntary suffering. 
Nonviolence is the most powerful virtue that enables us to attain truth. 
In fact, Gandhi tends to identify truth and nonviolence for all practical 
purposes. For, “if we take care of the means, we are bound to reach the end 
sooner or later” (Bose,1948, p.14). 


Etymologically, brabmacarya means conduct adapted to the search of 
Brahman, i.e., truth. It is “that conduct which puts one in touch with God” 
(ibid, p.216). In this broad sense, brahmacarya is the spiritual way of life 
and includes all other virtues such as non-stealing and non-possession. 
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Gandhi also uses it in the special sense of gaining control over the senses, 
particularly over the lust of sex by observing continence. It is Gandhi’s belief 
that the observance of continence would liberate one from the bonds of 
selfishness and help achieve self-control. It would permit maximum scope 
for public service by preventing the votary from the distraction of running 
a household. 


It is interesting to note that Gandhi includes in his list of cardinal virtues 
bread-labour and swadeshi. Bread-labour requires that every citizen make 
his living by doing his share of manual labour to produce goods essential 
for human life. “Every healthy individual,” Gandhi insists, “must labour 
enough for his food, and his intellectual faculties must be exercised not 
in order to obtain a living or amass a fortune but only in the service of 
mankind” (Harijan, November 14, 1943). The principle of bread-labour has 
two essential conditions. First, it is instrumental and purposive. Second, it is 
rendered for the general good as a selfless act of service. 


“Swadesh?’, according to Gandhi, “is that spirit in us which restricts us 
to the use and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of 
the more remote” (1957, p.lvi). The swadeshi concept has political and 
moral as well as economic implications. But Gandhi worked out more fully 
its economic implications by his emphasis on khadi (home spinning and 
weaving industry). Gandhi argues that the swadeshi concept recognizes 
the limitations of the human capacity for service. “A man’s first duty is to 
his neighbour. This does not imply hatred for foreigner or partiality for the 
fellow countrymen” (ibid). “My patriotism,” Gandhi once remarked, “is 
both exclusive and inclusive. It is exclusive in the sense that in all humility 
I confine my attention to the land of my birth; but it is inclusive in the 
sense that my service is not of a competitive or antagonistic nature” (ibid, 
p.lvii). When applied to economics, swadeshi takes the form of encouraging 
and propagating Indian-made goods, particularly the minor, small-scale 
industries like home spun khadi. 


It hardly needs any discussion to show that the so-called cardinal virtues 
are far from prescriptions to be followed at any cost. They are what Gandhi 
found to be most helpful in rendering service to mankind, which is his ethical 
ideal. Gandhi himself says that “evil and good are relative terms. What is 
good under certain conditions may become evil or sin, under a different 
set of circumstances” (Mahatma, Vol. VII, pp.152-153). Values reside in 
particular situations in life. They are neither eternal nor immutable. Bread- 
labour, for instance, is a program of action definitely designed to bring home 
the dignity of labour and the realization of essential equality among classes 
in a society where persons doing manual labour have been assigned an 
inferior status. In a different society, therefore, the bread-labour concept may 
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become valueless, Gandhi’s emphasis on swadeshi is meaningful only in the 
context of the situation to which it is applied. Swadeshi program, as initiated 
by Gandhi, was an effective device to protect against the then-ruling British 
who bought raw materials from India at very low prices and brought back 
the finished goods to sell at a high profit. This had destroyed the excellent 
indigenous industries and brought unemployment and starvation to millions 
of workers in India. By taking up the swadeshi slogan, Gandhi hoped to 
provide employment to millions of India, and at the same time help educate 
the masses concerning the need for self-government. 


From the preceding statement of Gandhi’s views on morals, it is clear 
that he is not concerned with the absolute good. Morals should have an 
existential base; they are experimental and not prescriptive. In his treatment 
of morals, Gandhi does not only provide for the exercise of freedom, 
but leaves scope for the formation of a hierarchy of values, such that the 
antagonistic opposition between authority and innovation ceases. 


The individual is accountable for his actions to himself as well as to 
society in so far as they have consequences for society. But this does not 
prevent the formation of a scale of values, since it is possible to impute 
values to the motives behind actions. Gandhi, therefore, emphasizes the 
purity of means and the purity of intent in moral action. Only when the 
intent is moral is the action moral. While individuals are accountable for 
their actions, values may be imputed to their intentions. Gandhi sees no 
conflict between these two factors entering into the ethical situation, since 
both are grounded in his ethics of humanistic idealism, according to which 
the good is what conduces to human welfare, and what conduces to the 
welfare of mankind is by assumption prompted by moral intentions, and is 
one which produces agreeable consequences. 


According to Gandhi, there is a kind of reflexivity between the intent and 
the consequences such that, in the final analysis, all good actions can be 
identified as consequent on good intentions, and all good intents may be 
shown to have good consequences. Moreover, it is essential that we start 
with an ideal such as human welfare in order that a scale of values may be 
affected. This has the value (1) of acting as a corrective to the notion that 
authority and freedom are mutually exclusive in the recognition of values, 
and (2) of identifying the scope of authority in the operation of free inquiry. 
Moreover, Gandhi's ethical ideal that the good is what conduces to common 
welfare is a principle and not a statement, and, therefore, its truth or falsity 
is not subject to proof or verification. 


Ethical problems arise when conventional values do not satisfy demands 
or when two or more conflicting demands arise at the same time. We have a 
classical example of this in Arjuna’s predicament in the battlefield. Should he 
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discharge his responsibility as a kshatriya prince and fight the war to defend 
justice and in the process kill his own kith and kin or should he retreat from 
the war field and refrain from killing his relatives. Here, therefore, there 
is need to create new values or reinterpret old values in the face of new 
circumstances and to discipline oneself so as to avoid conflicts of demands. 
It is not merely the case that values are what satisfy demands; but demands 
create values. Gandhi’s inclusion of bread-labour and swadeshi among the 
cardinal virtues makes pre-eminently clear his intention to create a new set 
of values commensurate with the demands of circumstances. His cardinal 
virtues are what he found essential in his life-struggle to remedy social and 
political evils. They are the conditions that the satyagrahi should fulfil and 
the habits that he should cultivate so that he can recognize the demands for 
what they are worth. Gandhi, the experimentalist, is not merely content in 
knowing what a moral act is, but his interest is to learn how to act morally. He 
is concerned therefore with affecting a scale of values that would promote 
what he thought was good, with total human welfare as the ultimate goal. 


Gandhi shares the view that moral ideas should be treated on the same 
lines as the ideas in the positive sciences, and that values have a “social 
universality” even though they are relative to the perspective of the individual. 
Without a well-coordinated system of values determined by the demands of 
circumstances, life becomes anarchy and a perpetual centre of disorder. It is 
true that values are values because they satisfy demands. However, all those 
that satisfy demands are not values. Gandhi adds a constructive dimension 
to what is basically an “interest theory of value,” i.e., good is what satisfies 
a demand or impulse. For him, what truly satisfies the demand is good. The 
demand, however, is not the demand of a self-centred individual, but of the 
whole of humankind; and satisfaction is proportionate to the inclusiveness 
of the demand to include other individuals. It is Gandhi’s belief that there 
could be only one such inclusive demand acceptable to all thinking beings 
and that is the welfare of mankind, the good of all. What action will conduce 
to the common welfare is the concern of the individual who makes moral 
decisions based on his abilities and the field of his actions. Values are 
indeed relative, because value decisions are made by individuals having 
different perspectives and living under different influences. At the same 
time, they are also universal because all of them serve the same purpose, 
viz., the common good of humanity. This is possible because there is more 
to man in his decision making than mere reason and logic directed at the 
satisfaction of short term personal needs. He has intuitive access to truth 
and reality, which bestows universality on his moral decisions. Man enjoys 
dual citizenship, one in the world around him, the context of his thoughts 
and actions and the other in the spiritual sphere beyond the mundane. It is 
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this dual citizenship that enables him to apply spirituality to the resolution 
of secular issues. 


Concluding Summary 


Mahatma Gandhi was not only a man of action who spearheaded the 
freedom movement that won independence to India; he was also a man of 
ideas that have relevance to many problems that humankind is facing today. 
Gandhi had a coherent social theory, a comprehensive political philosophy 
and a cogent economic programme that could be seen as viable alternatives 
worthy of attention across the globe. They seem to have a very special 
relevance to India in its present political and economic quagmire. 


Gandhi’s ideas were in response to a two-fold problem. On the one 
hand, he was presented with pressing problems that demanded new ways 
of thinking. So he had to entertain radically new ideas commensurate with 
the conditions that called for them. On the other hand, Gandhi did not 
believe that the traditional attitudes could be changed without disturbing 
the social equilibrium. Consequently, he tried to clothe his new philosophy 
of action in traditional conceptual fabric. This gave a transcendental look 
to his philosophy, and his ideas attained a seeming fixity and absoluteness. 
But the fact is that Gandhi used these concepts so freely and in so radically a 
different way that they acquired new connotations commensurate with the 
problems they addressed. This was an important hermeneutic exercise of 
Gandhi that has significant methodological implications for social science. 


It is one of the most valuable of Gandhi’s contributions to India that 
he inspired a new outlook without disturbing the social equilibrium. This 
is indeed a great nonviolence in thought. To an outlook which was over 
possessed by a concern for life after death which believed in karma and 
destiny and which considered self-abdication and non-self-assertion 
as fundamental moral virtues, Gandhi added a new dimension which 
emphasized concrete action over passive contemplation, a life of service 
over one of self-negation. This he did by applying spirituality to address 
secular problems. Again, it is an ingenious heuristic exercise to add a 
scientific dimension to spirituality. 


The so-called Gandhism is essentially an approach and a method that 
combines reason and intuition and uses the force of reason and the strength 
of spirituality to resolve all kinds of conflicts, personal and social. At the 
bottom of all this is the deep conviction that the person at the core is a 
spiritual being, altruistic and not an ego-driven, selfish machine. Gandhian 
hermeneutics helped to relate tradition with modernity; and his emphasis 
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on the experimental habit of mind gave us new tools for resolving human 
problems. Without disturbing the social equilibrium, Gandhi added a new 
dimension of co-operative participation in social action based on individual 
freedom; and this gave a new insight into the emerging values. Gandhi 
sought to clarify his ideas in action. Philosophically, he was concerned with 
relating thought and action in the problematic context and with interpreting 
truth in terms of consequences. He was an idealist and a pragmatist, a saint 
and a scientist, at the same time. 


We live in a troubled world — competitive and conflict-filled — that calls 
for philosophies of inclusiveness and not politics of divisiveness. Gandhian 
thought and action are relevant today precisely because they embrace 
one such philosophy. The Mahatma’s philosophy is inclusive in that it 
overcomes such dichotomies as I and the other, secular and sacred, ruler 
and the ruled. In his thought, subjectivism and objectivism, tradition and 
modernity, competition and cooperation, science and religion, reason and 
experience, and the moral and the mundane find a harmonious blend giving 
us an uncanny holistic perspective. In it, we find a magical synthesis of ideas 
often considered conflicting. Gandhiji’s thought may be seen as a spiritual 
searchlight to find insights into understanding the phenomena of violence 
and its ugliest current incarnation in terror politics. 


The current conflicts that the country is convulsing from as well as the 
global unrest are largely due to identity crises precipitated by the fast moving 
events that have overtaken human resources to contain them. The growth of 
science and technology, the spread of industrialization, democratization in the 
last century, and globalization and communication revolution in the present 
are some of the rapid changes that our societies are unable to digest and 
adjust. Present trends of insatiable consumerism, competitive exploitation 
and the consequent ecological neglect are some of the obvious symptoms of 
the manifest mismatch between the inner and outer developments in human 
condition. Individuals are lost in the complex maze of competing structures; 
and communities have become amorphous facing a crisis of identity. This 
has led in some cases, in the words of Amartya Sen, to embrace in “uniquely 
hardened categories” and to entertain “solitarist illusions.” They are in turn 
fostered and fuelled by politics of divisiveness, economics of exploitation, 
in-group hegemony and out-group hostility. The antidote to this disturbing 
scenario is cultivation of philosophies of inclusiveness where the society 
is seen as a colourful coalition of coexisting cultural identities and not a 
desperate mix of conflicting interests. In place of personal greed and hate 
we need values of compassion and altruism. In our thought and action we 
must go beyond simple observation and rational thinking. There is indeed 
a need for a paradigm shift in understanding who we are and where our 
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collective destiny lies. The Western Hobbesian conception of human nature, 
Iam convinced, should be replaced by Gandhian understanding in order for 
us to survive happily on this planet and not perish in the holocaust of hate 
and envy and the conflicts born of them. 


In Gandhiji’s philosophy of inclusiveness, the crucial concepts such 
as violence and nonviolence are inclusive. Violence, for example, is not 
restricted to physical violence of hurting someone. He saw violence in 
thought as well as in action, in economic exploitation and social injustice, 
and in all forms of discrimination and exclusiveness. The different varieties 
of violence are interrelated and distinctions like structural violence and 
behavioural violence, self-directed and other-directed, individual and 
collective resolve themselves in an inclusive analysis of the concept of 
violence as context-driven and conflict-engendering, whereas nonviolence 
is seen as a spiritual force, which is also the moral imperative engendering 
conflict-containing behaviour. In Gandhi’s view, any act or thought that 
is conflict-prone is an instance of violence. Nonviolence on the contrary 
is conflict-containing and not conflict-generating. Therefore, necessarily 
nonviolence is the ideal means for conflict resolution. Violence breeds 
more violence in an ever widening cycle of conflict. Also, Gandhi’s moral 
stance makes violence in all its forms a vice to be avoided. Nonviolence is 
not merely a virtue to be cultivated but it is also a practice that generates 
spiritual force to bring about necessary transformation in the person as 
well as the society. Again, there is no divide between the moral and the 
mundane, ideological and contextual understanding of violence. They all 
blend and coalesce into a unified construct. 


From the Gandhian perspective, it is possible to apply nonviolence, the 
truth (psychic) force to convert the opponent. Satyagraha by its practice of 
nonviolence transforms not only the practising person but also the others 
involved on either side. Satyagrahi is like a yogin who transforms himself 
and helps to transform others. Adherence to truth is like practice of yoga, 
it generates psychic force that brings about miraculous manifestations that 
are normally impossible. One of these avenues is the direct influence of 
mind over matter. It involves interpersonal psycho-physical interaction. 
Not only does one’s mind influence her body, it influences others as well. 
Satyagraha may be seen as subscribing to such interpersonal psycho- 
physical causation. Modern psychical research provides some empirical 
support to this possibility, which needs to be field tested to confirm the 
implications of satya4graha as a spiritual-force. 


I find the above line of argument somewhat convincing. However, we 
need a lot more thinking to operationalize nonviolence in ways that are 
indeed seen as effective in inter-state conflict resolution and containing 
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violence in the process. We need to go beyond noncooperation and civil 
disobedience, which were appropriate and sufficient to deal with British 
Raj. Now we may need new instrumentalities for practising nonviolence of 
the strong. Further, we must explore the ways by which states can practise 
nononviolence in the manner groups do. We need new instrumentalities for 
state level satyagraha. This would be satyagraha in a strong sense different 
from the kinds of satya4grahawe are familiar with. To me this is an intuitively 
appealing area that calls for coordinated interdisciplinary and intercultural 
research. 


Violence operates at two distinct levels—personal and _ structural. 
Gandhi conceived violence essentially at the level of the person; however, 
satyagraha as nonviolent social action is used almost exclusively against 
structural violence. I believe this is a source of some confusion and 
misunderstanding of Gandhi. For Gandhi the distinction between personal/ 
behavioural violence on the one hand and structural violence on the other 
is untenable because there is an intrinsic reflexivity between the person and 
the society. What happens at the level of the person and that of the group 
are ultimately traceable to the same source. What works at one level would 
work at the other levels also. This notion is entirely consistent with classical 
Indian tradition in which Gandhian philosophy is grounded. The binding 
factor between individual and society is the “truth force” as he called. It 
translates itself into ethical conduct. In the final analysis, it is cultivation of 
ethical conduct anchored to adherence to truth that would contain violence 
at all levels. Whether this is a faith-based utopian idea or an empirical fact is 
not clear at this time. When Gandhi spoke on these matters, first nearly one 
hundred years ago, it did appear utopian. Today, however, in this troubled 
world we all wish that it is more than utopian and closer to being a fact, 
because the ugly and destructive consequences of violence compel us to 
concede this as a precondition for the continued survival of human species. 


There seems to be more to satyagraha than is generally interpreted by 
Gandhian scholars. Though he wrote extensively on it in various places 
and in different contexts, Gandhi never made an attempt at a systematic 
presentation and a coherent theoretical formulation of satyagraha, limiting 
himself with its possible practical applications. Gandhi was primarily a social 
activist and not a philosopher. 


The current situation in our understanding of satyagraha is somewhat 
similar to pre-Patanjali Yoga. It is in need of a systematic treatise and a 
foundational text like Yoga-Sutras. The similarities between Gandhi's 
satyagraha and Patanjali Yoga are remarkably striking. Nonviolence is 
Gandhi’s yoga. What samdadhiis in Patanjali Yoga, satyagraha is in Gandhi's 
yoga of nonviolence. Satyagraha is not a mere set of practices, but a state 
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of mind achieved by certain practices of nonviolence. This point is often 
missed in the discussions on satyagraha. 


Gandhi makes a marked distinction between nonviolence of the weak 
and of the strong and between suppression of violence and practice of 
nonviolence. Nonviolence of the weak involves in one’s behaviour no more 
than refraining from acts of violence, whereas in the nonviolence of the 
strong, there is actual practice of nonviolence born of self-conviction. The 
latter involves, it seems to me, not only the outward practices, the manifest 
nonviolent actions of satyagrahi, but also the actual inner transformation of 
the person offering satyagraha, a nonviolent state of the mind generated by 
the practice of nonviolence. In other words, nonviolence of the strong kind 
is not merely a belief system and a set of prescribed practices but an aspect 
of one’s being itself. Practice of nonviolence is more than suppression of 
violence in one’s behaviour in that it is more than cognitively apprehended 
appreciation of virtues of nonviolence. It is nonviolence in thought and 
action that is built into the mindset of the person and therefore has become 
a way Of life for her. It is like a state of samadhi where subject and object, 
knowing and being blend harmoniously. It seems to presuppose, as 
mentioned earlier, the development of a certain level of spiritual maturity 
on the part of the person practising nonviolence as appears to be the case 
with a practising yogin endowed with miraculous powers (siddhis). 


If one were to compose Gandhi’s philosophy of nonviolence in a treatise, 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha- Sutra would fall into four logical parts, like Patanjali’s 
Yoga-Sutra. The first part would be satyagraha pada which goes into 
the nature, theory and principles of satyagraha. Here, like abhydsa and 
vairagya, Gandhi would have truth and nonviolence as the two overarching 
principles. The second part would deal with the practice aspect of satyagraha, 
and the third with its application and siddhis coming of satyagraha. The 
final and fourth would discuss the nature of the truth state and the conflict 
free condition of the mind realization of which is the ultimate goal of 
satyagraha. A noncontextual, theoretical rendering of satya4graha would be 
helpful, I believe, to develop Gandhian pragmatics of spirituality further and 
to generate in turn contextually relevant hypotheses to test the applicability 
of nonviolence and satyagraha for non-violent, spiritual conflict resolution 
in different areas. Here we are essentially dealing with the application of 
spirituality to life and its problems. 


Finally, a word about the unsavoury controversy following the recent 
publication of Joseph Lelyveld’s (2011) book Great Soul: Mahatma Gandhi 
and His Struggle with India. There has been media discussion whether 
Lelyveld characterized Gandhi as a “racist” and a “bisexual”, notwithstanding 
the author’s own public denial. From our perspective, the entire controversy 
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is needless and irrelevant for an assessment of Gandhi as a national hero 
and one of the foremost personalities of 20th century who made a difference 
to the humankind. It does not diminish one iota the relevance of Gandhi 
in today’s troubled world, whether or not he was attracted by a man and 
whether such attraction is platonic or physically practised. 


What is conceivably relevant here, as Sudhir Kakar (2011) suggests, is 
the possible connection between sexuality and spirituality. There is a shade 
of Indian thought that links the development of the spiritual to controlling 
sexuality and channeling it appropriately. Celebacy and brahmacarya are 
considered in this context. Gandhi himself placed a significant emphasis 
on the practice of brabmacarya as a necessary condition for spiritual 
development. 


Virya is a concept that refers to sexual energy. It is ejected out in a 
sexual intercourse in some ways depleting the person. Among those who 
practise celebacy or brahmacarya in a healthy way, virya is believed to 
be transformed into ojas, a kind of spiritual energy that is at the base of 
intuition, inspiration, creativity and will power. As Kakar suggests there are 
sufficient indications from Gandhi’s writings that he subscribed to this view 
and that he was a passionate advocate of brahmacarya. Gandhi is known to 
have conducted some experiments in this area that did cause some concern 
to his associates because of the sexual taboos associated with the physical 
proximity of people of opposite genders. 


No one disputes the fact that Gandhi was deeply spiritual in his 
convictions and conduct. He never made any claim of being perfect. He was 
experimenting and indeed struggling all his life striving toward perfection, 
which is the essential goal of all spiritual pursuits. One conclusion that 
comes out of any imperfections one may attribute to or see in Gandhi is 
that the positive effects of spirituality will manifest even if one is not perfect. 
Perhaps there is a threshold of spirituality that one must cross for this to 
happen. I have no doubt that Gandhi had crossed that threshold very early 
in his public life and that his life is a witness to a plethora of spiritual effects 
occurring around him. 


CHAPTER 4 


Indian Identity and National Integration 


Introduction 


My generation of social scientists has grown up under the threat and 
fear of nuclear holocaust posed by the ideological divide between 
capitalism and communism. I wrote several years before the breaking 
down of the Berlin wall and the disintegration of Soviet Union that (1) 
communism will explode by its own pressure, that (2) capitalism will 
be buried under its own weight and that (3) the only hope for human 
survival on this planet is the faithful practice of Gandhian pragmatic 
pluralism. Happily the ideological divide between the super powers 
receded into the background. I do not know if there are any winners on 
the ideological front; however, the inevitable coexistence of contrasting 
political systems appears to be acknowledged all around. This indeed is 
a welcome development that few would have expected during the cold 
war period. | 


- While the human scene is no longer enveloped by the dark clouds of 
ideological hegemony, and the imminent threat of human survival is far 
less from ideological divides, we are becoming painfully aware of new 
threats for peaceful survival of human species. The threat now appears 
more from identity conflicts than from ideological differences. Emerging 
new identity configurations have the potential to become, as Amartya 
Sen (2006) fears, “uniquely hardened categories” that would precipitate, 
foment and foster intergroup strife and conflict on the scale and in the 
manner unknown in the past. Identity conflicts can destabilize nations, 
disturb harmony among humans, destroy peace on the planet, and turn 
men and women into wild beasts, ever hungry to kill each other rather 
than live together. 


Nationalism appears to have lost its unifying magic. Religious faith is 
fast failing in focusing on its value perspective that helped in the past 
to bind people in harmony rather than divide them in conflict. There is 
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in a sense a momentum toward an identity crisis that is likely to unleash 
an array of social aberrations, precipitate disharmony, cause communal 
conflict and flare up social conflagration. Again, I see Gandhian pluralism 
as the best hope out of the morass of moral morbidity and the failing of 
bonding among humans. Gandhian pluralism with its altruist slant, I believe, 
is essentially an interesting, pragmatic articulation of the primary archetype 
of human identity, which alone in the final analysis has the potential to 
bridge the identity divides. A!I his life, Gandhi sought to bring down the 
divides, whether they be between rich and the poor, the upper and the 
lower castes, Hindus and Muslims. The last years saw him strive relentlessly 
seeking Hindu-Muslim unity and prevent identity conflicts. 


India is a country of contrasts. Multiple identities are a way of life here. Ina 
sense, India is the mother of multi-culturalism. It has endured the birth pains 
of emerging new identities as well as the horrors of identity conflicts; and 
at the same time it also has learned to live with divergences and differences 
as complementary components of healthy coexistence rather than burning 
flames of social conflict and turmoil. Therefore, I would like to think that 
we have here a fertile soil to grow communal harmony and harvest cultural 
synthesis, a synthesis seen not as an amalgamation or melting pot in which 
multiple identities coalesce into a unique new blend of hybrid identity but 
a multi-cultural mosaic of picturesque shades and shapes coexisting as a 
grand, colourful mix of many faiths, multiple tongues and varied tastes and 
life styles in which each contributing part keeps its identity and yet adds to 
the total grandeur of the entire national spectrum. 


Despite the aches and pains and the noninfrequent communal turmoil, 
social turbulence and political travails, India is not merely the land of 
thriving democracy but it also displays an ornamental architecture of 
multi-culturalism. Consider, for example, the current political scenario. 
Our immediate past President of the country is a Muslim. He is succeeded 
by a Hindu woman. We have just elected a Muslim as the Vice-President. 
The Chairperson of the ruling UPA coalition, arguably the most politically 
powerful person in the country, is a woman and a Christian born in another 
continent. The Prime-Minister himself belongs to another minority religion. 
The just retired Chief Justice of the country is a dalit, so is the Chief Minister 
of the largest state in the nation, who in addition is a woman. Again, the 
Speaker of Lok Sabha (Parliament), the leader of opposition in the Parliament 
(Lok Sabha) and Chief Ministers of four major states are women. I do not 
know of any other country where we see such a diversity of caste, creed, 
class, and gender in the higher echelons of political power and leadership. 
This is so despite the facts (1) that India is inhabited predominantly by 
Hindus, (2) that the Indian society is known to be male dominated and (3) 
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that dalits are a greatly disadvantaged lot. Therefore, it is my firm conviction 
that the recipe for learning how Homo sapiens may live together in harmony, 
notwithstanding their manifest diversity, may be found in understanding 
the multifaceted ethos and the many sided splendours of India. India may 
offer many lessons as to how humans may coexist and survive with their 
pluralism intact. The problem of multiple identities is a pan human concern; 
and India with its long history and experience of being a pluralistic society 
may have something significant to contribute on this subject. 


The current Indian political scenario, Iam persuaded by my understanding 
of Indian history, is just not an accidental coincidence. Such appears to be 
the case all through the history of the subcontinent. Jesuit Father Abbe 
Dubois who travelled extensively in India for over 25 years beginning in 
1792 recorded the following about Indians who, he observed, moved freely 
from one culturally distinct part to another. “Even when they migrate or 
travel from one province to another, natives of India never throw off what 
I may call the characteristics of their natal soil. In the midst of their new 
surroundings they invariably preserve their own language and customs.” 
Father Dubois adds, “every native of India is quite free to take up his 
abode wherever it may seem good to him. Nobody will quarrel with him 
for living his own life, speaking what language he pleases, or following 
whatever customs he is used to. All that is asked of him is that he should 
conform generally to the accustomed rules of decorum recognized in the 
neighbourhood.” (quoted from Sharma, 1996, pp.193-194). 


How was this possible? “Though outwardly there was diversity and infinite 
variety among our people”, observed Jawaharlal Nehru (1946), “everywhere 
there was that tremendous impress of oneness, which had held all of us 
together for ages past, whatever political fate or misfortune had befallen us. 
The unity of India was no longer merely an intellectual conception for me: 
It was an emotional experience which overpowered me.” Nehru continued, 
“a country with a long cultural background and a common outlook in life 
develops a spirit that is peculiar to it and that is impressed on all its children, 
however much they may differ among themselves” (pp.38-39). All this is 
quite heartening. But the question is whether what we see is a thin outer 
veneer or is it something deeply inlaid in Indian culture, because contrary 
conditions are not too uncommon. 


The Challenges 


My own observations of the current Indian scene are not so comforting. In 
fact 1am not merely less sanguine than Panditji but clearly concerned if not 
depressed by the virulent divisiveness born of exploitation of identities for 
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electoral gains. The trend of increasing political polarizations in terms of 
language, religion, region, and caste seems to undermine Nehru’s emphasis 
on that peculiar spirit of India believed to bond all Indians. Everywhere 
I travel in India, I experience, instead of that “tremendous impress of 
oneness” Nehru spoke of, a frightening feeling of virulent divisiveness. 
The assassinations of the Mahatma, Indira Gandhi and Sant Longowal 
(among several others) by religious fanatics, the Bombay blasts and Godhra 
burnings, the plight of Pundits in Kashmir and Biharis in Assam, and 
frequent clashes minor and not so minor between groups claiming different 
identities, the numerous caste conflicts, and widespread atrocities against 
the underprivileged classes, attest to the underlying tensions that undermine 
national integration and unsettle one’s confidence in that bonding Indian 
spirit. 

Here then is the paradox. On the one hand, history shows the remarkable 
resilience of the Indian people to respond to challenges of multiple 
identities and to live united in the midst of enormous diversities. On the 
other hand, there is the reality staring at us, the ugly spectacle of alarming 
divisiveness, growing economic inequalities, spreading social inequalities 
and consequent tensions that undermine stability and accelerate alienation. 
Is this again an aspect of Indian pluralism! The past, however, gives us hope 
that is threatened at the present. 


Revolutionary developments in communication and the spread of media 
such as television to every corner of the country have brought about 
quick spread of images and information concerning ethnicity, language, 
religion and other social variables, thereby stimulating diverse identities 
across regions, states and nations. The identities themselves are not static 
but continually changing, and their multiplicity is sometimes the cause of 
conflict not only in the individual but also at the level of community as well. 
If there is an identity crisis at the present time, it is because what should be 
normally super-ordinate identities are becoming less and less salient vis- 
a-vis subordinate identities. If this tendency is allowed to continue, there 
would be not only role confusion at various levels but also debilitating 
social dysfunction of significant proportion that would hinder and hamper 
all round inclusive development. 


Easy access to weapons and technologies of destruction to stateless 
terrorist groups has increased the potential for violence. Indian society is 
becoming increasingly a victim of collective violence on various fronts. We 
are all too familiar with what is happening in Jammu and Kashmir and in the 
Northeastern frontier areas. Naxalism is a growing menace in several states. 
At the same time, these are to a great extent under-researched areas with 
little credible data that can throw light on policy matters relating to them. 
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Glaring disparities in income and access to good education and 
health services, severe exclusions of significant numbers of people from 
participating in the apparent economic growth and national development, 
and polarization of people into groups at cross purposes are not healthy 
signs of a nation aspiring to become a powerful country in its desired sense. 
India is going through a period of social tensions. Many of these are identity 
related. Politics of divisiveness thrive on exploiting identities. 


In recent years the concept of identity has increasingly received greater 
attention in the social science discourses as well as in everyday life. The 
nature, type and development of social identities and their consequences 
for personal, social, political, and economic lives in various societies and 
communities are being investigated. Indeed social identities constitute an 
important aspect of the world that we inhabit. However, the concept and 
its operationalization and the modes to compare and differentiate among 
different types of identities pose a difficult challenge. There is very little 
consistency in the theoretical and methodological work in this field. In this 
context it is important to note the role and responsibility of thinkers and 
leaders in political and religious organizations in dealing with identity 
concerns as matters of cultural pride and social affiliation and not occasions 
to play on the emotions of people so as to generate anger and hate against the 
out groups. Gandhi’s satyagraha strategy is a prime example in this regard. 


It is obvious that identities are not always cognitively defined and 
rationally acted on. They are often emotionally engineered and constructed 
through human action. They are embedded in the socio-cultural matrix 
of the group or the community. A conceptual analysis of the notion of 
identity tends to suggest that it has several components or facets including 
normative concerns, exclusiveness, primordiality, relationality, and socio- 
historical situatedness. Collective identity, therefore, appears to have 
content and consequently tends to involve different degrees of agreement 
or contestation. Thus any rigorous analytic venture of identity has to take 
into account the norms, functions, comparative frame of reference, beliefs, 
and worldviews of the respective groups. 


Identities and values are co-variates. Consequently socialization, social 
interactions, education and political processes influence identities and, they 
therefore must be taken into account for developing a robust and inclusive 
theoretical framework of interconnectedness of these variables. This indeed 
would have profound applied value. 


Prevalent metaphysical, psychological, sociological, religious and other 
doctrines in the Indian academia, having their genesis in the western world, 
and being primarily West oriented, are not able to do adequate justice to the 
understanding of the phenomena and to provide a solution to the problems 
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in the Indian context, which in many aspects are radically different from 
the western categories of classification and search. The Indian situation in 
many ways is unique. This is best illustrated by the observation that Indians 
appear to have stronger community identities (caste, etc.) than individual 
identities in comparison to westerners. 


It would therefore appear that there is an urgent need to analyze and 
understand cultural, historical and ontological roots of identity and alienation 
on the one hand and to explore on the other hand the psycho-social, 
economic, cultural, and moral and religious value factors that are associated 
with identity formation and experience of alienation and divisiveness. 
This is indeed an interdisciplinary task. There is a need to bring together 
leading scholars and intellectuals belonging to all the related disciplines to 
reflect and participate in brainstorming sessions so as to have an in depth 
understanding and insight into the underlying issues and to suggest possible 
ways of addressing them, provide policy guidelines, and recommend 
programs of action at various levels. Theoretical models generate social 
theories that can be foundational for enlightened public policies, political 
discussion and administrative action. 


In the following we will discuss some of the problems and challenges 
relating to multiple identities and national integration and Indian identity. 
We need not only an enduring and politically unified India but also an 
emotionally integrated nation. 


Identity Issues 


The Concept: We have discussed at some length in the previous chapter 
the concept of identity in the context of violence. Identity is the sense of 
self-sameness in the person. It is what makes one a discrete individual, a 
distinctive person and gives her historical continuity. It is on this our legal 
system is based. Individuals are held responsible and accountable for what 
they believe in and what they do. This is so despite the fact that there is 
no one who is unchanging and remains one and the same person from 
birth to death. Rather all of us are an unending continuum of multiple 
manifestations and changes in virtually every aspect of being. Thus in a 
significant sense, the notion of identity is a paradox because sameness is the 
opposite of change. This paradox is not a simple intellectual puzzle. Rather 
it has important psycho-social and ethico-legal ramifications. 


In an attempt to understand identity we may distinguish between different 
levels of identity. At the psychological level it is personal identity, one’s self- 
image. At social and political levels it is social identity, which consists in 
the categorization of individuals as belonging to particular groups — such as 
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caste, gender, religion, region, employment, nationality and so on. Social 
identity is often taken with an element of pride and serves as a motivating 
force to unite members of a group and strengthen their cause and influence. 
Often identities degenerate into demagogy and may even result in communal 
clashes and social conflicts. 


Each of us enjoys multiple identities. Iam a father, husband, psychologist, 
philosopher, Telugu and so on. Yet it is me, a unique person. The identities 
merge and make me a person. I am a mosaic of multiple identities. 
Occasionally, there may be role conflicts, but in a healthy individual they 
are resolved without any manifest dysfunction inasmuch as the different 
identities are organized hierarchically, some being less salient than others. 
Similarly, the members of a society may display multiple identities. Such 
pluralism is inevitable and does not necessarily entail any conflict proneness. 


There are of course many variations on this theme. The several attempts to 
define Indian identity from psychoanalytic and anthropological perspectives 
fall broadly into this category of seeking a stable and enduring identity 
generalizable across the Indian population. Such an identity need not be 
completely conscious and may or may not be present concretely in social 
reality, and yet it provides a positive model, to be imitated and emulated. 
The notion of one stable, unified identity is, however, problematic in the 
context of the inescapable plurality of human identity. 


Politics of Identity: Manifest divides in a society tend to lead to identity 
politics. Identity politics go beyond self-identification based on religion, 
language or ethnicity. It is a concerted political effort to push the social 
identity forward. It often tends to provide a body of thought, which forms the 
base to unite people and forge them as a political force. Identity politics are 
precipitated by and thrive on felt and perceived divides. They may be built 
around race (e.g., Irish nationalism and Black nationalism), religion (e.g., 
Jewish nationalism, Muslim and Christian fundamentalism), gender (e.g., 
radical feminism and gay rights) and disability based (e.g., autism rights and 
other disability groups). Very often such identity based groups serve some 
useful social functions, but they can also have devastating disruptive effects. 


Identity politics are practiced not only by minority groups but also by the 
majority. For example, Mike Marquisee writes of “the most powerful form 
of identity politics at work in Britain today, the identity politics of the white 
majority, inextricable from long-nourished assumptions of western power” 
(The Hindu, October 1, 2006). In India, we find on the one hand identity 
politics of the majority in the slogan of Hindutva and the identity politics of 
minority in the so-called dalit nationalism (Illaiah, 2004). 


National Identity: Identity of a nation consists in the way its citizens 
differentiate and distinguish themselves from others. This is not merely an 
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intellectually apprehended cognitive affair but it also involves emotionally 
loaded attachment and “a sense of belonging of a semi-sacred kind” (Rex, 
1996). The notion of citizenship in a nation state covers only the cognitive 
component. Then, there is emotional binding, the bonding sense of 
belonging that often erupts in cases of national emergency such as war. 
How do members acquire that sense of binding and belonging? There are 
yet no clear answers. It is suggested that the belonging arises from some kind 
of moral identification with cultural, political or ideological distinctiveness 
and attribution of superiority to one’s own way of life. Such a notion is 
based on the presumption that there is a single distinctive “ways of life” 
characterizing a given nation. This is often not the case, given the diversity 
of groups prevalent in many countries. 


If the ways of life are those of the majority group, then problems arise in 
accommodating the values and life styles of the minority groups. A nation 
state with significant minority groups attempts to deal with them either by 
assimilating the groups by some kind of amalgamation, subordinating 
them by assigning a lower class status or accepting diversity as real and 
provide appropriate place for their expression. Examples of these forms 
of dealing with minority groups include France where assimilation is the 
chosen policy, which discourages minorities from political organization 
and excludes minority cultures from the schools. The German Gastarbeiter 
system is an example of subordination. We find the multi-cultural 
alternative in Sweden where a special effort goes into ensuring that social 
rights are accorded to minorities and that they are fairly treated. However, 
each of these alternatives have their own problems and each nation state 
must find its own unique way to deal with minority groups. In the case of 
India with its widespread cultural diversities, multi-culturalism is a natural 
choice. But, then, there are a variety of multi-cultural forms as we may find 
in the case of the Netherlands and their well-known “pillarization” policy 
and Britain’s measures to combat racial and colour discrimination. 


The attempts to foster multi-culturalism take the form of not only legal 
recognition of the multiplicity of cultures within the nation state but also 
involve active promotion of equality between them. In practice, as Rath (1991) 
points out, multi-cultural promotion involves a policy of “minorization,” 
which may result in inferior treatment of those marked as minorities. 


It is generally recognized that the promotion of minority cultures has a 
variety of beneficial effects. First and foremost, “they provide for the minority 
communities a psychological and moral home between the family and the 
state” and at the same time they enable “the members to act collectively, and 
not merely individually, to fight for their rights....” (Rex, 1996). 


Multiple Identities and National Integration: The existence and 
recognition of multiple identities based on minority ways of life are 
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necessary pre-conditions for national solidarity and integration. In social- 
identity theory, a part of the self-concept is defined in terms of one’s social 
identification and group affiliations. All of us have multiple group affiliations 
and therefore multiple social identities. Some of these are ascribed and 
involuntary; others are acquired. I may identify myself as an Indian, an 
Andhra, a Hindu, a philosopher, and a male. Often these multiple identities 
are nonproblematic and a person may shift identities constantly with ease 
and without conflict. For example, one may experience no dissonance in 
being an Indian and a Hindu, being an Andhra and a psychologist. 


While a Hindu may not experience dissonance between being an Indian 
and yet have a Hindu identity, another person who is an Indian and a 
Muslim may experience dissonance between the two identities if that person 
perceives India as a Hindu state. When a low caste Hindu perceives that her 
caste is denigrated in Hindu society, she will experience identity conflict 
between her Hindu identity and her caste identity. When such conflicts 
arise, groups of individuals resort to a variety of ways to resolve the identity 
conflict. Some of them could be very disruptive. This calls for education and 
upbringing that makes the child see, for example, the crucial differences 
between state and religion and learn that the two are distinct categories and 
may not be organized in any hierarchical manner. 


Social identities are double-edged (Brewer & Schineider, 1990). On 
the one hand, they facilitate group formations and promote intragroup 
coherence and solidarity. On the other hand, they also contribute to 
intergroup dissension and tensions, negative stereotyping, and prejudice 
against the outgroups. For example, my Hindu identity enables me to see 
the similarities with other Hindus and minimize other differences that exist 
between me and other Hindus so that my being a Hindu enhances my 
self-esteem. At the same time, it accentuates the perception of differences 
with other religious groups, with negative consequences for inter-religious 
relationships. The perception of similarities contributes to ingroup attraction; 
and the awareness of differences leads to prejudice against the outgroups. 


One’s identification as a dalit, for example, rests on the shared sense of 
dalits that they are a socially exploited class. Such sharing is the basis for 
attraction between the members of the group and the reason for minimizing 
the other differences that may exist between them, such as various subclasses 
among dalits. At the same time, dalit identity accentuates and maximizes the 
perception of differences with those considered to be non-dalits, and the 
negative stereotypes of them as exploiters. Dalit is a superordinate group 
consisting of a number of subordinate groups. A dalit may also belong to the 
caste of a washerman, barber, potter, or toddy tapper. A dalitmay experience 
no conflict in shifting her identity to her caste group. But her social identity 
as a rajak, for example, would not only focus on the similarities she shares 
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with other rajaks and accentuate her perception of the differences with the 
non-rajak dalits, but also would weaken dalit solidarity to that extent. The 
cohesiveness of dalits requires that the dalit social identity be salient and 
strong relative to subordinate identities represented by the subcastes. The 
same may be said of national identity and the identities subordinate to it. 


In pluralistic societies like the Indian, where people form groups based 
on a variety of categories such as religion, language, caste, and so on, there 
is the potential for intergroup prejudice and tensions that tend to weaken 
national solidarity. In the case of India, there are two other factors that could 
further compound the problem. First, many of the salient identities in Indian 
society are inherited and ascribed rather than acquired; and there is little 
possibility for permeability between such groups. For example, one is born 
into one’s caste. There is no choice; the membership is involuntary. Second, 
following Marriott’s distinction between “dividual” and “individual”, the 
dominant behavioural patterns among Indians may be described as more 
transactional and relational than what one finds in Western societies where 
the individual is regarded more as an indivisible, bounded person. The 
Indian conception of selfhood is more social; and the self-meaning among 
Indians is enhanced more in relation to the family and clan than is the case in 
the West. Therefore, it would seem that Indians experience relatively more 
group identity and consequently more identity conflicts than their Western 
counterparts because their social identities tend to be strong. 


Identity Crisis: Psychologists suchas Erikson (1968) have written extensively 
on crisis in personal identity. It is now generally recognized that societies 
and nations also go through similar though not identical crises which can be 
equally disruptive. Identity crisis arises from identity confusion and conflict. 
When identities compete for salience and dominance and when individuals 
are unable to shift identities smoothly as they play different roles, there is 
then room for identity conflicts to manifest. Unsuccessful resolution of such 
conflicts may result in identity crisis. 


Whether India is going through a national identity crisis is arguable. 
However, there are clear signs of identity conflicts that need to be addressed 
for unity and integrity of the nation state. Considering the intricate and vast 
labyrinth of multi-culturalism in India, this task is highly complex, but one 
that needs urgent attention not only from the perspective of economics 
but also from other social disciplines and thought systems. Social identity 
conflicts arise when one’s internalized image of the group is seen as 
dissonant with the external image of the group or when one categorizes 
herself as belonging to distinct groups that have conflicting evaluations. It is 
important to realize that multiple identities are not necessarily detrimental. 
For example, dual ethnicity and raising children as members of more than 
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one cultural group may be actually beneficial in that the children so raised 
demonstrate greater flexibility, adaptability and creativity (Rotheram & 
Phinney, 1987). The problems arise when individuals tend to reduce their 
multiple identities into one dominant identification. 


Identity Reduction: In his book /dentity and Violence Amartya Sen (2006) 
draws attention to the extreme dangers of reducing the naturally multiple 
identities into a single identity. Such a collapse of multiple identities creates 
what Sen calls the “solitarist illusion”. Such an illusion “can be invoked for 
the purpose of dividing people into uniquely hardened categories”. They 
can be further “exploited in support of fomenting intergroup strife”. Sen calls 
attention to “the single-minded advocacy of a belligerently religious identity, 
with devastating effects” promoted by theories of Islamic exclusiveness. 
There is good reason for identities to be inclusive rather than exclusive. The 
inclusiveness is not the same as absorption or assimilation but a coexisting 
mosaic of identities, each with its own distinctiveness but contributing to a 
gestalt configuration. 


Global Identity: what is the limit of inclusiveness? Does it stop with the 
nation state? Is the national identity the ultimate identity? Today, we live 
in a global society caught in the web of multinational economic structures 
and international media networks. The economics as well as politics are 
influenced by macro level events of world wide scope. We already see 
the identity crisis in nation states in both Europe and North America. The 
European Union is a fine example of the emergence of supra-national 
entities. The wide spread immigration in Britain, for example, raises the 
question whether the British people have a distinctive national identity 
any more than we have in India. The forces of globalization, and migration 
of people across continents with attendant cultural, linguistic and ethnic 
diversity call for a reassessment of the sociology of nationalism. 


Again, to quote Amartya Sen: 


There is a compelling need in the contemporary world to ask questions not 
only about the economic and politics of globalization, but also about the values, 
ethics, and sense of belonging that shape our conception of the global world. In 
a nonsolitarist understanding of human identity, involvement with such issues 
need not demand that our national allegiances and local loyalties be altogether 
replaced by a global sense of belonging, to be reflected in the working of a 
colossal “world state.” In fact, global identity can begin to receive its due without 
eliminating our other loyalties (p.185). 


Values and Identity: Is it possible to have an overarching human identity 
at the global level without interfering with national and other identities? If 
we accept the notion that human identity is necessarily plural, it follows 
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that it is mandatory to have a mechanism to bring about unity in plurality. 
If that unity cannot be relegated to nationalism or religious, regional or 
ethnic loyalties, then the obvious avenue is the value line, common ethics 
and morality. In the final analysis, it would seem that it is the values that 
bind people. In fact value binding is more stable, enduring and inclusive 
than mere identity grouping. Again, is it possible to have universally shared 
ethics? Ethics itself may permit plurality; but that plurality should withstand 
rigorous rational discussion. In fact such free debate itself may be the ultimate 
value, as Amartya Sen advocates in his book Argumentative Indian. There 
may be more to this. Ethical pluralism is not the same as relativism in ethics. 
A good case can be made for a common, universal value line, shared ethics. 
This is an area of perennial interest that was regrettably pushed to periphery 
in recent past. 


National integration used to be a major concern to politicians as well as 
policy makers in the country. I recall integration councils active at various 
levels. Now, for some reason, we do not hear of national integration that 
much anymore. Is it because we have grown and matured into a nation 
state since Independence? Recall the title of Surendranath Banerjee’s book 
A Nation in the Making. Have we made it into a unified nation state? Is it the 
case that the integrity and identity of India are no longer under threat? Do 
we indeed have a national identity? Do I know why I am an Indian? What 
is it to be an Indian? Is there such a thing called the unique Indian psyche? 
If there is, what is it? And how may we identify, understand and promote it. 


With this brief descriptive background on the various aspects relevant to 
our discussion of identity, and the questions that came up let us move on to 
analyze the concept of Indian identity. 


Indianness 


Let us explore, first, whether there is such a thing as the genuine Indian 
“psyche”, the quintessence of the “Indianness” of Indians, which defines 
for us the Indian identity. If we can locate that identity, we may be able to 
understand how it develops and how we may promote it so that we may 
have the well-integrated India that we all desire. Dr. Sudhir Kakar is one 
among the few scholars who paid significant attention to the important 
question of identity among Indians. A student of Erik Erikson, Kakar (1981) 
attempted to sketch the Indian “psyche” in his book The Inner World as 
a product of purusarthas, which provide the socio-cultural milieu that 
imprints on the child the values, ideals, and attitudes that make up his/her 
cultural identity as an Indian. According to Kakar, moksa, dharma, and 
karma constitute a meta-reality, “which is neither deterministically universal 
nor utterly idiosyncratic” but “culturally specific and harboured or accepted, 
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often unconsciously, as the heart of a community identity” (pp.50-51). Such 
a meta-reality, which constitutes the psychical identity, is not necessarily 
an intellectually apprehended and consciously acknowledged system of 
beliefs. To quote him: 


It is a part of the actuality of psychology and culture, absorbed by the child 
in his relationship with his adult caretakers from the very beginning of life as 
the underlying truth of the world in which he will spend his life —- a world first 
conveyed to him by his mother (p.51). 


It is arguable that the four purusarthas form the essence of the Indian 
cultural milieu. What about the millions of non-Hindu Indians who do not 
subscribe to such a view? Kakar is careful to acknowledge that he is referring 
to a meta-reality of Hindus and that his generalizations apply at best to 
“upper caste Hindu childhood and society” (p.6). By pointing out, however, 
that “other religious groups in India have been profoundly influenced by 
the dominant Hindu culture”, (p.8) Kakar implies that his observations 
may be applicable to Indians in general. I know that Kakar has gone far 
beyond his earlier formulation of Indian psyche referred to above. The 
recent book by him and Katharina Kakar (2007) The Indians: Portrait of a 
People, is a more comprehensive attempt “to present a composite portrait 
in which Indians recognize themselves and be recognized by others.” For 
example, he adds to the Hindu world view of karma, dharma and moksa 
people’s relational-orientation as exemplified by the joint family system 
and the family-centeredness, the context-sensitivity seen in the relativity of 
values and context-relatedness of virtues, and the less marked perception 
of differences between man and woman as constituents of Indian psyche. 


Another psychoanalyst, Alan Roland (1988), attempts to find the 
Indian identity in the “striving for the realization of spiritual self’. Roland 
distinguishes between the familial self, the individualized self, and the 
spiritual self. He locates the Indian familial self in a “basic inner psychological 
organization that enables women and men to function well within the 
hierarchical intimacy relationships of the extended family, community, 
and other groups” (p.7). It is the “we-self” as distinct from the “I-self”, the 
individualized self predominant among Westerners, specifically Americans. 
The spiritual self, “usually expressed in India through a complex structure 
of gods and goddesses as well as through rituals and meditation” (p.9), 
according to Roland, is embedded in the preconscious of all Indians and is, 
therefore, a powerful force in their being and behaviour. 


Disagreeing with his psychoanalytic colleagues (see Klein, 1976) and 
some sociologists (see Shils, 1961), who consider spiritual striving to be no 
more than striving for symbiotic reunion with the mother, Roland suggests 
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that the spiritual self is simultaneously continuous with and counterpoint 
to the familial self. He finds the continuity in the presence and utilization 
of certain psychosocial dimensions of hierarchical relationships in realizing 
the spiritual self; a Hindu cultural world-view giving spiritual meaning to 
interpersonal transactions and the various goals and stages of life; a mythic 
orientation to everyday relationships; a magic-cosmic involvement with 
destiny; and the practice of a wide variety of rituals frequently associated 
with both myths and magic-cosmic correspondences (pp.294-295). 


The Hindu concept of maya and the emphasis on detachment in Indian 
life suggest to Roland the essential aspects of counterpoint to the familial 
self. The person in spiritual pursuit loosens the powerful emotional bonds 
with family and friends. While such detachment grows with age and 
reaches its maturity in vanaprastha and culminates in sanyasa, the effort to 
realize the spiritual self is pervasive throughout the life history of Indians. 
Therefore, Roland regards spiritual striving as “the central theme of Indian 
individuation throughout life” (p.310). 


The observations of Roland are insightful and possibly helpful in assessing 
the psychological dynamics of his few Indian clients. But to conclude that 
Indian identity consists in the attempt to realize the inner spiritual self, the 
atman, is at best a theoretical speculation for which there is some basis in 
Hindu texts. What is relevant, however, is not so much the Hindu view of life 
but the existential context, the action and behaviour of the average Indian. 
I am persuaded that significant aspects of the behaviour of most Indians are 
little touched by the urge for spiritual realization of one’s identity with the 
Brahman. 


In a similar but less sympathetic fashion, Agehananda Bharati (1985) 
points to the distinction between atman, the metaphysical self, and jiva, 
the empirical self and suggests that “atman remains radically pervasive, 
the cynosure of Indian cognition and action” while the empirical self is 
“systematically marginalized in the Indian tradition” (p.226). In the Western 
tradition, it is believed to be the other way around. The concern is with 
the individual empirical self which is considered “immutable”, whereas in 
the Indian tradition, the immutable is the metaphysical self, the a@tman, and 
the empirical self jiva is subject to constant change. According to Bharati 
such denigration of the empirical self as ephemeral and situational and 
the perception that the goal of human endeavour is to escape from the 
situational vagaries of empirical being to merge into the immutable absolute 
atman explain what appear from a western perspective as behavioural 
inconsistencies among Indian intellectuals as well as the lack of “a sense 
of historiography” and a sense of humour “defined as the capacity and 
the desire to generate cultural self-persiflage” (p.226). Bharati also accepts 
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Marriott’s (1976) characterization of Hindu self as “dividual”, a self that 
undergoes change in a wide range of social transactions, as opposed to the 
“individual” self, the self in the West regarded as an indivisible bounded 
unit. 


Like Kakar and Roland, J.B.P. Sinha (1982) seems to equate Indian 
and Hindu identity. Unlike them he considers the Hindu identity to be a 
product of not only the intrapsychic structures based on the Hindu religio- 
philosophical ideas and the familial and social relationships, but also 
the existential conditions of contemporary India that include economic 
poverty. According to Sinha, the perception of limited resources and the 
threat of poverty lead people to engage in power struggles to gain risk-free 
ingratiation. 

A number of psychological studies have been carried out in India to 
examine the effects of certain social factors such as child-rearing practices 
on personality development. Nandy (1982), for example, pointed out how 
the Indian parents’ treatment of their children adversely effects them. 
Bassa (1978) studied how child-rearing practices and parental attitudes 
affect identity formation. Raval (1982) discussed from a psycho-analytic 
perspective how the adolescent in India develops a weak ego, a severe 
superego, and high ego ideals, resulting in exaggerated respect for parents 
and teachers, excessive idealism and vague altruism. He finds, therefore, 
among Indian adolescents hostility and ambivalence behind the facade of 
harmony. Gardner Murphy (1953) also observed how child-rearing practices 
in India influence personality development. It is pointed out that lack of 
socially approved outlets for expressing aggression in Indian society may be 
responsible for communal riots and other acts of group violence. 


All these observations are interesting and may be valid explanations for 
certain kinds of behaviour among Indians. But I do not find them helpful 
in providing any significant insights into my Indianness and identity. The 
attempts to find Indian identity in the Hindu ethos, it seems to me, are 
misplaced as are the temptations to stereotype Indian character. I am no 
more an Indian because I am a Hindu than Bill Clinton is an American 
because he is a Christian. In the Indian multicultural context, it is important 
that the so-called Indianness should not be seen as rooted in the Hindu 
ethos alone because such association would invoke deep suspicions among 
the minorities that they might be assimilated in the mainstream and lose 
their identities. For example, Shahabuddin (1983) expressed his fear thus: 


That is what proponents of Indianization mean when they ask Muslim Indians 
to belong to the mainstream. For them, India equals Hinduism and therefore, 
Indianization means Hinduization (p.12). 
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The inconsistencies in the behaviour of Indian intellectuals are exaggerated 
by Western writers. The behaviour of an Indian scientist consulting an 
astrologer to find a propitious date and time for his daughter’s wedding 
is in principle no more bizarre or hypocritical than that of an American 
physicist who devotedly attends his church. A lack of dissonance between 
scientific beliefs and religious and social practices is an interesting aspect of 
Indianness as I would explain a little later. Coexistence of conflicting beliefs 
is not necessarily pathological. Problems, psychological and other, arise 
when affective functional disassociation between dissenting belief structures 
is disturbed or undermined so that there arises cognitive dissonance. Indeed 
the uncanny characterization of the so-called behavioural “inconsistencies 
as hypocrisy” (Ramanujan, 1990) is unfair and unwarranted and arises froma 
simplistic misreading of the Indic culture. In this connection Jam tempted to 
refer to the growing and dynamic Indian Diaspora in our times, which owes 
political and citizenship allegiance to various nations and yet their cultural 
and spiritual inheritance bonds them to India and brings them emotionally 
close to their Indian inheritance. I find little hypocrisy in the thought and 
actions of well meaning Indian-origin citizens of other countries. 


Again, there is an increasing recognition that social action is determined 
as much by economic conditions as by cultural religious beliefs and practices 
and by individual personality factors (Oommen, 1984). Psychologist A.K. 
Singh (1988) wrote: 


The new emerging secular factors in Indian society such as education inculcating 
rationality, industrialization, urbanization, increasing geographical mobility and 
thereby breaking the caste-occupation linkage, democracy with adult franchise, 
creating political consciousness permeated with social equality and justice, 
and realization of the political strength of the masses have ripped through the 
age-old religious smokescreen of the caste system, and it stands stripped of 
all metaphysical glossy illusions of reincarnation, karma, and dharma (Vol.2, 
p.187). 


“Indianness” for me does not consist in my being a Hindu, a spiritual 
seeker, or “dividual”, nor in my subscribing to the purusarthas or the 
varnasrama dharma. My religion, language, and the culture and the 
community in which I grew up are no doubt relevant to my personality and 
indeed may collectively give meaningful insights into many of my thoughts 
and actions. But none of them singly or together are sufficient to define my 
identity as an Indian. My Indianness does not consist in subscribing to a 
belief system or in manifesting a behavioural stereotype. Rather, it consists 
in my categorization and self-definition as an Indian and the consequent 
emotional bonding and sharing of certain sentiments and feelings with 
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fellow Indians. Cultural, ethnic, and other factors may be involved as 
relevant and meaningful determinants in the categorization process, but 
they do not define my Indian identity, which is embedded in the extent of 
identification I subjectively feel for India and other Indians and by which I 
achieve a sense of self-enhancement. My Indian identity is manifest in the 
joys and sorrows I experience when good or bad things happen to India and 
Indians. It is in the jubilation I have when India wins an international sports 
event and when Sachin Tendulkar breaks a world record. It is in the pain I 
feel when I read about the Bombay blasts, the Bhopal tragedy, the Ayodhya 
demolitions. It is in the pride I have for Ajanta caves, the Taj Mahal, and 
Telugu literature. It is in essence the overpowering emotional experience 
of being Indian that Jawaharlal Nehru refers to as being independent of 
“intellectual conception”. In this way my Indianness is a construct. Yet, I 
think, it has a more primitive origin in our collective mind. 


In the current socio-political climate any attempt to reduce to or reconstruct 
Indian identity in terms of “Hindu” identity may prove to be more divisive 
than cohesive. We find this amply illustrated in the writings of Vinayak 
Savarkar who sought a traditionalist reconstruction of Indian national identity 
through the concept of Hindutva, which during his day had few adherents; 
but it was somewhat rejuvenated in the recent past. Hindutva for Savarkar 
did not refer to Hinduism. Rather it meant a new national ideology. The 
“Hindu” is not equated with one practising Hindu religion, but one living in 
India. Savarkar was attempting to promote patriotism rather than pleading 
for a Hindu state. The consequences of his writings, however, were different 
from his intentions. Hindutva concept was not seen as merely espousing 
Indian patriotism. It was interpreted literally and Savarkar was seen as 
challenging inclusiveness of the National Congress Party and championing 
the Hindu state (Rothermund, 1996). This came in handy for the leaders of 
the Muslim League to seek and succeed in dividing India. 


Savarkar’s notion of Indian identity simply reiterates the traditional belief 
that there is such a natural phenomenon as Indianness that existed since 
antiquity. Bala Gangadhar Tilak is prominent among them. Vivekananda 
is another prominent champion of this view. However, for many of the 
“liberal nationalists” like Mahadev Govinda Ranade, Surendranath Banerjee 
and Gopala Krishna Gokhale, the nationhood of India is not a given, but 
something to be constructed voluntarily by democratic political institutions. 
As the German Indologist Dietmar Rothermund (1996) points out, Indian 
Constitution has subscribed to the notion of “India in the making,” a 
voluntary construction, rather than as one that is naturally given. Unlike 
the Chinese and the French, and like the US, Indian nationality is exclusive 
and voluntary. It follows that Indianness can be viewed from two different 
perspectives — one as “given,” natural and inherent and the other as 
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“constructed,” cultivated and developed. Savarkar’s Indianness is natural 
and given. Surendranath Banerjee’s is the latter, the one in the making. 


Sometimes Bharatiyata is proposed as an acceptable alternative to 
Hindutva (Sharma, 1996). The word “Hindu” has come to be identified 
as a creed going beyond its original territorial connotation. Bhdaratiyata is 
not crippled by the divisive identity of Hindutva. However, the question is 
whether there is such a thing called Bharatiyata or Indianness, a naturally 
given quintessence of the Indian psyche or whether Indianness is no more 
than a continually evolving cultural complex that defies particularization as 
this or that. 


I would like to suggest that it is both. Indianness or BhGratiyata is more 
like an archetype, the central samskara of Indians, if you will, which binds 
men and women together, the cultural bond of our country. I would add 
that this archetype may not be the exclusive and identifying “meme” of 
Indianness alone but a particularized form of general bonding magic that 
manifests in all natural groups, beginning with family and extending to 
nationality and beyond. 


An archetype is not a doctrine or a set of ideas. Archetype-as-such is 
conceived as containing no content. It is a nucleus of psychological force 
buried in the unconscious, but has the power to generate images of far 
reaching consequence. “Indianness” is the archetype in the collective 
unconscious of the Indian people. I am following here in part Jungian 
conception of the archetype Jung, 1921; 1934). As is well known, Jung 
recognized two layers of the unconscious, the personal and the collective. 
The latter is shared and in a sense “racially” based and inherited universal. 
While the contents of the personal unconscious are derived from present 
life experiences, the collective unconscious is a compressed centre of the 
collective past stored in archetypal forms. Archetypes-as-such are cognitively 
empty but are primordial vital energy centres capable of generating powerful 
images in a person’s consciousness. Thus an archetype is not a cognitive 
structure. Rather it is a disposition that can generate images, symbols and 
motives and create beliefs and cause action in interesting ways. Indeed, an 
archetypal disposition may even culminate in a full blown system of ideas in 
a cognitively developed mind, or may precipitate itself as a massive collective 
belief and behavioural pattern in a religion. In this sense Indianness as an 
archetype may be seen as associated with certain characteristic ways of life 
and living, a set of dispositions to believe and act. It may be likened to 
a mandala; and in the unfolding of the mandala lies the expression of 
Indianness in our culture and consciousness. 


Let us meditate on this mandala and see how it unfolds into several 
dispositions. Various characterizations of Indianness we reviewed earlier 
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indicate some aspects of this unfolding. The unfolding petals of the lotus 
of Indianness include (1) pluralism, a disposition that favours multiple 
perspectives, (2) inclusiveness, indicated by readiness to see similarities 
and ignore differences, (3) unification and proneness to holistic thinking 
distinguished from the analytical approach, (4) trans-logicality that leads 
one to ignore paradoxes and accommodate anomalies and antinomies as 
natural non-conflicting occurrences and results in some kind of a magical 
synthesis, and (5) detachment or self-denial as the bottom-line, binding 
value. We can readily see that the five dispositions are in many ways 
interlinked and constituting a mutually consistent cluster of what may be 
meaningfully considered as Indianness. In a sense they are the five minds of 
India. However, you may wonder whether I am looking into a crystal ball 
and seeing what I like to see and whether the dispositions mentioned are 
indeed more a prescriptive formula for rather than a descriptive summary 
of Indianness. It does not really matter if the five dispositions I am talking 
about are the five minds of India are the five minds for the future of India 
as long as they are what we need for an integrated and inclusive nation. In 
fact the latter would have been a more appropriate title for this Chapter. 
However, Howard Gardner’s (2006) recent book Five Minds for the Future 
pre-empted that title, even though we use the mind in two distinct senses. 
In any case, the five minds we referred to are integral to what may be 
described generally as the spiritual perspective that binds reason with value, 
and links the “self” and the “other”, individual and society, observation and 
experience. 


In what follows I can only be brief in picturing the mandala of Indianness 
in very broad strokes. The detailed picture is for another occasion. 


Pluralism: I have already alluded to the fact of pluralism and multiple 
identities as a way of life of the individual as well as the society we live 
in India. They have been that way for as long as we can go back in Indian 
history. They did not melt away under the sway of nationalism or any other 
pot of common cause or culture. Pluralism here is the law, more than in any 
part of the world I know. 


That pluralism is the quintessence of Indianness, has been repeatedly 
mentioned. Arvind Sharma (1996) has argued that pluralism in the Indian 
context is more than the fact of plurality on the ground. He writes, “I venture 
to suggest that it consists in much more: not in the fact but in the tact of 
plurality” (9.195, original emphasis). The tact is defined as knowing “the 
right thing to do or say in order to avoid giving offence or to gain goodwill, 
adroitness in dealing with persons or circumstances” (ibid). Sharma 
illustrates this by citing the practice of placing a copy of Quran before the 
king’s throne at the time of enlisting a Muslim in the army of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. Another dimension of the fact is subscribing to reason and logic 
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as the instrument to know the truth, and dialogue as a vehicle to promote 
it. Mind and not might is the arbitrator in settling differences. Finally, it is 
acknowledgement of the fact that what we see is not always what it appears 
to be on the surface and the recognition of the fallibility of the intellect to 
give us truth and therefore the need for tolerance for divergent views and 
different perceptions and interpretations. 


At the philosophical level, multiplicity and pluralism make their 
unmistakable appearance in the concept of purusa in the Samkhya-Yoga 
ontology. Even though all purusas are identical, their plurality is asserted. 
Even in the nondualist Advaita system, the jivas are multiple and their reality 
and role at the vyavaharika or transactional level is not disputed. 


Inclusiveness: Again, like pluralism, inclusiveness of the Indian mindset 
is readily seen and acknowledged. The often quoted phrase vasudhaika 
kutumbamiis an apt and much celebrated expression of Indian inclusiveness. 
The development of Hinduism in its various phases attests to the inclusiveness 
of Indianness. Indian civilization has been an inclusive enterprise all along. It 
is inclusive of the Indus Valley Civilization, the Aryan settlements extending 
into the Gangetic areas, the Dravidians and other groups in the South to 
mention a few. The polytheism, even animism and pantheism are the varied 
images generated by the inclusive disposition of Indians. Suffice here to 
quote Radhakrishnan from his book The Hindu View of Life. 


The Epics relate the acceptance of new tribes and their gods into the old family 
circle. The clash of cults and the contact of cultures do not, as a rule, result in 
a complete domination of the one by the other. In all true contact there is an 
interchange of elements, though the foreign elements are given a new significance 
by those who accept them. The emotional attitudes attached to the old forms 
are transferred to the new which is fitted into the background of the old. There 
are other stories in the Epic literature indicating the reconciliation of the Vedic 
and the non-Vedic faiths. The heroised ancestors, the local saints, the planetary 
influences and tribal gods were admitted into the Hindu pantheon, though they 
were all subordinated to the one supreme reality of which they were regarded as 
aspects. The polytheism was organized in a monistic way. Only it was not a rigid 
monotheism enjoining on its adherents the most complete intolerance for those 
holding a different view (pp.39-40). 


That the Buddha, a rebel who sought to replace Hindu religion and 
succeeded to some extent, is revered as an incarnation of God is possibly 
the finest example of inclusiveness. Again, that Hinduism, which is basically 
an Aryan religion of light skinned people of North India, speaks of Rama 
and Krsna, the two most worshiped incarnations of God, as dark skinned 
resembling the natives of South India is another example of inclusiveness 
or a “plularlist tact” as a cementing factor among divergent identities and 
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appearances. Another example of pluralist tact may be found in the way 
matters relating to sex are handled. It isa common knowledge that the public 
discussion of sex is traditionally discouraged in India. However, socially 
tabooed sex is displayed as sacred art in temples. This is how what appears 
to have been excluded finds itself included in more serene, acceptable 
surroundings. 


Unification: The fact of plurality and the mind set of inclusiveness call for 
coexistence, unification and synthesis. Pluralism otherwise would end in 
unbridled anarchy. The Indian mind has shown remarkable resilience in 
this regard. The synthesis of India does not fit into the “melting pot” analogy 
because the units of synthesis retain their individual identities. It does not 
quite fit into the American “salad bowl” description either because it is not a 
selective mix of ingredients; nor does the more colourful description, “floral 
bouquet” does justice to unified coexistence of multiple identities because 
Indianness is not an ad hoc and loose tying together or arrangement. There 
is far greater binding and unification, more like a mosaic than a simple 
mixture of colours, shapes and textures. 


The synthetic mind inquires into commonalities and complementarities 
of things rather than differences, whereas the analytical mind focuses 
on differences and distinctions. It is constructive rather than reductive. 
However, it would be a mistake to think that the Indian mind lacks logical 
and analytical rigor. Anyone familiar with Nyaya and Buddhist logic 
knows how rigorous the rational discourse is in the Indian tradition. Both 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, so different in their philosophical dispositions and 
perspectives, share their uncompromising adherence to rules of logic and 
rationality in their discourses, even when the limits of rational thinking are 
discussed. 


Non-Paradoxicality: The unification and synthesis in the context of 
pluralism and inclusiveness calls for a special mind, a mind that defies 
paradoxes, a mind in which coexistence of contraries is not precluded. 
This kind of a remarkable disposition, appears very special to the Indian 
mindset and is the basis for the high threshold of tolerance for ambiguity 
in the Indian society. It is a state of the mind in which there is little room 
for dissonance arising from the perception of differences. Differences are 
seen but not taken to heart or acted upon for resolution. Indian thought 
makes little of the distinctions between subject and object, individual and 
society, natural and supernatural, and science and religion. Glossing over of 
contradictions is not because of any balkanization or compartmentalization 
of the mind, not due to lack of sensitivity, but because of (a) the recognition 
of fallibility of knowing and reason and (b) the belief in ultimate synthesis 
and unity that underlies existence. This remarkable aspect of the mind is 
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what makes Indianness so interestingly unique in bringing about magical 
synthesis of differences that enables Indians to accommodate different 
contrasting perspectives and makes the coexistence of contraries possible 
without creating avoidable conflicts. 


One can sense the pervasiveness of the mystic of magical synthesis in 
many aspects of Indian life and thought, extending from the popular Advaita 
philosophy to the Constitution of India. For example, the Indian Constitution 
striving for a casteless society provides for caste based reservations — a 
Houdini feat to abolish caste by recognizing caste. What we have here is a 
beautiful illustration of what I called the magical synthesis — a synthesis of 
caste and no-caste categories, the two arms of the dialectics of the caste. We 
see the same in the notion of mixed economy. We had in place programs 
of the government to reach capitalist goals with socialist policies and more 
recently we have socialist goals with capitalist policies. These, I submit, 
are not merely consistent with but driven by the Indian mindset of non- 
paradoxicality. 


Detachment: As we noted while discussing identity, in the final analysis, it 
is values that bestow unity on plurality. In the Indian tradition it is the ego 
(ahamkara) that gives exclusive identity to the person. In order to promote 
inclusiveness among people it is necessary to blunt this exclusiveness. 
Therefore, self-denial takes the centre stage and detachment becomes 
prized virtue to be cultivated. Therefore, we find detachment/self-denial as 
the overarching value that pervades the Indian mind. 


Detachment is central in Yoga as well as in Buddhist thought. It is the 
single most salient prescription for coexistence and common good, for 
personal uplift and social transformation. Patanjali speaks of the twin 
principles of abhydsa and vairdgya as the essential aspects of yoga. 
Bhagavad Gita points to vairagya in action. The Buddha has shown how 
attachment and clinging are disruptive influences, evils to be avoided. In 
the Hindu as well as Buddhist traditions, the denial of the self is the means 
for the realization of the self. This may appear as a paradox, but to me it is 
a profound message of inclusiveness, a method of overcoming exclusions. 
It is a recipe for turning economic disparities and social exclusions on their 
head, to merge the opposites and promote common good. Gandhiji has 
turned violence on its head with his emphasis on nonviolent social action. 
The same thing he hoped to do with poverty and social exclusions. 


Gandhi and Indianness 


As I meditate on the mandala of Indianness I get the powerful images of 
Gandhiji, unfolding his national vision and India of his dreams. I believe that 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s thought and action we have a profound articulation of 
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Indianness as we have tried to explain. I find a beautiful expression of the five 
minds with their socio-economic and political implications and application in 
Gandhiji’s pragmatic pluralism, which is itself a great hermeneutic exercise. 
In Gandhian heuristic hermeneutics we find a creative interpretation and 
clear articulation of the Indian tradition that withstood the test of time in the 
long history of the subcontinent. In my view, it is a significant contribution 
to understanding identity issues. Again, I can only be brief. 


Gandhi's pluralism finds its finest expression in his political philosophy, 
which subscribes to the principle of individualism. Gandhiji wrote in Young 
India, “the individual is one supreme consideration.” He envisaged in a 
perfect society “enlightened anarchy”, which in my view is pluralism at 
its best. The Mahatma dreamed of an India where “everyone is his own 
ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that he is never a hindrance to his 
neighbour.” Gandhiji proposed a political system with decentralized small 
local communities, the village panchayats, which function like self-sufficient 
free individuals. “In this structure composed of innumerable villages”, he 
wrote in India of My Dreams, “there will be ever widening, never ascending 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But 
it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual...” (Gandhi, 
1959, p.100). I have not seen a better description of an ideal community 
with multiple identities than this. 


Inclusiveness is all too evident in Gandhiji’s social and religious thought 
and action. His struggle against all kinds of exclusions in our society is 
second only to his struggle for freedom from the foreign rule. Even his 
much misunderstood defence of varnadsrama dharma is none other 
than contextualizing inclusiveness for social equality. When I wrote and 
criticized Gandhi on this (Rao, 1968) little did I understand and appreciate 
the logic and significance of Gandhian hermeneutics. Gandhiji was a devote 
Hindu, but his inclusiveness may be seen in the respect he accorded to other 
religious persuasions. In fact he went as far as saying that “essentially, all 
religions are equal.” He added: “If you read the Quran you must read with 
the eye of the Muslim, if you read the Bible, you must read it with the eye 
of a Christian; if you read Gita, you must read it with the eye of a Hindu” 
(Harijan, March 13, 1937). 


Gandhiji opposed industrialization and corporatization alike, because 
they usurp the power of the individual in a pyramidal structure where the 
bigger corporations swallow the smaller ones. Gandhiji would have just 
as vehemently opposed the so-called “globalization” for exactly the same 
reason — the “eclipse” of the individual. Globalization in business is what 
“solitarist reduction” of identities, to use Amartya Sen’s colourful phrase, is 
in religious fundamentalism. Gandhism, if I may use such an expression, 
is an epitome of individualism, pluralism, inclusiveness, openness, and 
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tolerance, the key ingredients in multiculturalism built on the recognition of 
the inevitable plurality of identities and ideas in almost every sphere. 


Gandhiji’s life and achievements are themselves a big paradox. By 
accepted criteria he was no leader; his ideas were utopian; and his actions 
such as salt satya4graha appeared on the surface as laughable jokes. 
However, the world knows today the powerful symbolism embedded in 
them. Again, he upheld the paradox of conquering violence by nonviolence. 
That satyagraha is “the moral equivalent of war” is another paradox. These 
paradoxes find a magical synthesis in Gandhi’s thought and action. 


Finally, Gandhiji’s sense of detachment is all too well known. In his writings 
detachment takes the form of love; and love manifests as nonviolence. 
The hermeneutic equation of detachment with love in Gandhian thought 
is another revealing example of what I have called the magical synthesis, 
which consists in resolving in one’s mind the paradox of the coexistence of 
contraries. Love is attachment. Attachment is the opposite of detachment. 
However, detachment may be seen as promoting love if the detachment 
is the detachment of the self. One who loves herself more cannot truly 
love another person. In order to love others one has to control her selfish 
interests. The exclusiveness of the self is a hindrance to be inclusive. The 
inclusive self is less exclusive and more detached. It is truly altruistic. 


“Love is the strongest force the world possesses and yet it is the humblest 
imaginable”, Gandhiji wrote. He added, “things of fundamental importance 
to the people are not secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with 
their suffering. Suffering is the law of human beings...” Here then is another 
paradox that suffering in some ways is the way for happiness. Love is not 
self-directed. Pure love presupposes complete selflessness and freedom 
from passions. It is thus vairagya in its best sense. Nonviolence is not merely 
detachment at personal level but in Gandhiji’s thought it is an instrument 
of social action. It is another of Mahatma’s innovative interpretations of 
tradition that nonviolence is not merely a cloistered individual virtue of 
passive abstention from causing injury to others but it is also a mode of 
social action involving collective participation. Again, we find in Gandhiji 
no dichotomy between the individual and the society. 


Conclusion 


The primary concern of this essay has been with national unity and 
integration. It is a search for Indian identity by exploring the quintessence of 
Indianness, which can help build a unified nation state. An inclusive India, 
which at the core is pluralistic, calls on the one hand for the recognition 
of multiple identities and subscribing on the other to a few overarching 
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principles that help bind identities in a hierarchical system of salience. 
Pluralism, if it means anything more than abysmal anarchy, presupposes 
shared values and principles that bind people and bring about a state of 
national coherence. These principles and values may be seen as inlaid in 
the Indian psyche as national archetypes or they may be deliberately built 
into the socio-political system. In any case, assiduously cultivating them 
as national value goals worth striving for can be the means of promoting 
national unity and integration. 


Indian society is primordially pluralistic. It continues to survive as an 
attractive socio-cultural mosaic, a colourful coalition of coexisting local 
identities and a showcase of sustainable pluralism. All this calls for an 
inclusive state which manifests a form of dynamic universalism and not dead 
uniformity. The former calls for enterprise, freedom and tolerance whereas 
the latter involves insulation and repression. Inclusiveness in the classical 
Indian tradition involves a paradoxical synthesis of conflicting world views 
by subscribing to the ethics of detachment, love and nonviolence. Such 
a synthesis is possible only when we move beyond rational thinking and 
incorporate a spiritual perspective, which has been indeed the saga of Indian 
tradition from the pre-Vedic times to the present. The spiritual perspective 
with its emphasis on detachment and altruism ensures the simultaneous 
existence of pluralism and inclusiveness, individualism and holism and 
helps to bring about a magical synthesis between the self and the other. 
Detachment in the final analysis is altruism. It is indeed the most significant 
and salient value principle in the Indian ethos. Cultivating it at various levels 
is unlikely to pose any insurmountable problems. This has been adequately 
shown by the experiments of Mahatma Gandhi. Studies of Indian identity 
would have much to offer to find the ways of integration and learn how 
local identities and regional traditions, though distinct, unique and in many 
ways inimitable, blend harmoniously and coalesce into a cool conglomerate 
of salient national identity and not dangerously harden into salient solitarist 
categories and hot fundamentalist movements, if we cultivate and live by 
values of detachment, love, compassion and altruism. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Legacy of Lord Buddha and 
the Relevance of His Social Philosophy 


Buddha’s Legacy 


Siddhartha Gautama of Kapilavastu, husband, father and heir to the throne, 
was a remarkable individual who, leaving all behind, restlessly roamed 
across the countryside twenty-five centuries ago, searching for solutions to 
the manifest misery and pervasive suffering of the humankind. Disgusted 
with what he saw around and dissatisfied with what he had learnt about 
the human condition, Gautama, unorthodox and radical in some ways, 
transformed himself by self effort to become the Buddha, the enlightened 
master and savoir. His message of love, compassion and kindness with no 
bounds became the bright beacon that illumined the spiritual landscape 
beyond the boundaries of his kingdom and the continental Bharat. Its 
brightness has not since diminished, and it continues to inspire people 
around the world. The Buddha’s message of love and compassion, his 
analysis of human predicament of suffering and his remedy to end suffering 
and elevate human condition to newer heights of excellence and perfection 
appear to be even more relevant today than they were two thousand and 
five hundred plus years ago. 


Leaving behind his wife and baby son, Siddhartha at the age of twenty- 
nine “fled into the night in search for light.” After six years of wandering 
in search of wisdom in wilderness, he saw the light in a flashy insight; and 
the truth unfolded itself in the form of four simple statements of fact. As 
Radhakrishnan notes: “Without troubling himself with the subtleties of 
metaphysics, he preached the ethical way, that he might save the masses 
of men living in sin and infamy. The serenity and gentleness of his face, the 
beauty and dignity of his life, the earnestness and enthusiasm of his love, 
the wisdom and the eloquence of his message won the hearts of men and 
women alike” (Radhakrishnan, 1923/1989, Vol. I., pp 349-350). The Buddha, 
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who died at the age of eighty, lives as “the soul of the East with its intense 
repose, dreamy gentleness, tender calm and deep love” (ibid, p.351). 


Scholars of Indian history often think of him as a rebel who revolted 
against the stupidity and superstition spread by “tricksters, who drone out 
holy words for pay, and diviners, exorcists, ever hungry to add gain to gain,” 
as Buddha described them. Indeed, his was a reform movement against the 
then existing socio-religious organizations that had come to be identified as 
Hinduism. Some others view him as one who belonged to an indigenous 
tradition that antedates the Brahmanic tradition. They point out that it is the 
Upanisads that espouse dissent and protest against the Sramanic tradition 
in which Buddhism has its roots and not the other way round, and that it 
is therefore an irony that Buddhism came to be regarded as a heterodox 
system. (See Narain, 1980). 


Some have espoused the view that the Vedic tradition is not a wholly 
native creed of India. Its core is contained in the faith of the invading 
Aryans who migrated to India from Asia Minor some time prior to 1500 
BCE. The Vedic hymns, however, contain no mention of the Aryan invasion 
or their migration to India just as they do not refer to the prevailing belief 
systems and philosophies. As Burrow (1975) writes, “The Aryan invasion 
of India is recorded in no written document, and it cannot yet be traced 
archaeologically, but it is nevertheless firmly established as a historical fact 
on the basis of comparative philology” (p.21). Burrow further observes 
that the culture which we find in Rg Veda was not developed in India, but, 
in most essentials, imported, already formed, from outside” (p.24). Thus 
the beginnings of Indian (Aryan) cultural tradition may be found actually 
outside India. The same sentiment is echoed by Maurice Bloomfield when 
he wrote that “Indian religion begins before its arrival in India” (quoted from 
Hiriyanna, 1993, p.31). 

What is of interest in this context is that the land the Aryans migrated 
to was not without its own developed culture and civilization. The Indus 
civilization antedates the arrival of Aryans in that part of India, if the Aryans 
did in fact migrate to India from Asia Minor. Covering a vast territory, 1600 
kilometres from East to West and 1100 kilometres from North to South, there 
existed in India prior to Aryan arrival a great civilization. 


It is very likely that there were well-developed native thought systems 
that were lost out to the Aryan beliefs and practices and that Buddha’s 
ideas are perhaps a continuation and revival of the indigenous notions of 
karma, rebirth, suffering and yoga. Be as it may, it can be held plausibly 
that Buddha is not a product of the Upanisads and that Buddhism is not a 
phase in the evolution of Upanisadic tradition. In any case, Buddha in the 
colourful words of Radhakrishnan is a promoter of “a religion independent 
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of dogma and priesthood, sacrifice and sacrament, which would insist on 
an inward change of heart and a system of self-culture” (Radhakrishnan, 
1923/1989, Vol. I, p.357). 


There are four remarkable features that characterize Buddha’s teaching. 
(1) Buddha’s mind was clear as in a crystal reflecting the radiance of his 
own personal experience and transformation. It is not clouded by misty 
metaphysics. (2) He did not take refuge in God or related theological 
sermons. (3) He was driven by ethical earnestness. (4) He sought an inclusive 
community bereft of dogma and superstition, which is based on experience 
and built with reason and logic and at the same time steeped in revelation. 
Buddha in many ways a highly spiritual person without a binding faith in 
God and without rejecting reason and logic as guides to truth. 


It is difficult to say how much of what goes on today in the name of 
Buddhism in its various religious sects or philosophical schools flows 
logically from Buddha’s teachings. Buddha’s mind was a rich mine, an 
abundant source of a mineral that was transformed into a variety of alloys 
by succeeding generations of his students and disciples. However, the 
distinguishing principles of Buddha’s basic teachings are contained in the 
four noble truths and his advocacy of the middle path. The four noble truths, 
which appear to have universal relevance, are (1) the human predicament 
is suffering (dukha); (2) suffering has a cause (samudaya); (3) it can be 
stopped (nirodha); and (4) there is a way (marga) to stop and overcome 
suffering. The cause of suffering is craving. Craving is born of desire. Desires 
arise from the false notion of self and permanence. Buddha saw nothing 
permanent in the ever changing flux of things, physical as well as psychical. 
He completely disavowed the notion that truth is that which refers to things 
that are permanent and unchanging. The mind is no more than the aggregate 
of momentary states of consciousness. As described in Visuddhimagga, 
“mind, intellect, consciousness, keep up an incessant round by day and 
night, of perishing as one thing and springing up as another” (Buddhaghosa, 
1923). Buddha compares the continuously changing state of the mind to 
the burning lamp with its succession of flames where no single flame lasts 
but a moment. It is the ignorance of the truth of impermanence and the 
consequent false notion of identity and selfhood, according to Buddha, is the 
root cause of suffering. There is no permanent and abiding soul underlying 
one’s existence. There is no changeless reality. What is real is change itself, 
because all there is, is becoming. The ceaseless becoming follows the law 
of dependent origination, where one thing depends on another for its 
origin. Majjhima-Nikaya labels it the doctrine of fools to say that “this is the 
world and this is the self, and I shall continue to be in the future, permanent 
and immutable, eternal, of a nature that knows no change” (i.138). Thus 
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Buddhism is completely counter to the Vedic notion of never changing, 
eternal Brahman. 


The way out of suffering, according to Buddha, is the eightfold path. 
It involves righteousness in faith, resolve, speech, action, living, effort, 
thought, and concentration. Such righteousness requires (1) training in 
morality (Sila), (2) practising meditation (samadhi), and (3) gaining wisdom 
(prajna). Though Sila is referred to as good conduct, in its primary sense 
it is behaviour in general. In fact Buddhism analyses Sila in primarily 
psychological terms, for example, wholesome and unwholesome mental 
states on the basis of good and bad karma they produce. 


Meditation (samadhi) is mental concentration that leads to superconscious 
states. Wisdom (prajnda), as Bhikshu Sangharakshita explains, “is threefold, 
as based upon learning (literally hearing), upon independent thought 
and reflection, and upon meditation (bhadvanda that which is mentally 
developed, or ‘made to become’). Here the third kind of wisdom proper 
is to be understood. This may be described as a direct, nonconceptual 
apprehension of transcendental Reality” (1975, p.96). 


The eightfold path is believed to lead one to a state of nirvana, which is a 
state of perfection free from suffering. Nirvana literally means “blowing out.” 
It is putting out the fires lit by false beliefs in permanence. It is extinguishing 
the spreading fires of greed, attachment, and cravings. 


Buddhism is a very practical religion. It is addressed to remove suffering 
and evil in the world. Buddha was more concerned with helping fellow 
humans to escape from suffering rather than speculate on the ultimate 
nature of things. “It is not the time to discuss about fire, for those who are 
actually in burning fire, but it is the time to escape from it” (Majjhima- 
Nikaya). That was Buddha’s practicalism. Buddha was more concerned 
with peace and happiness in life rather than the subtleties of philosophical 
thought. “Philosophy purifies none,” he said, “peace alone does” (quoted 
from Hiriyanna, 1993, p.137). 


Buddha was uncompromisingly against the Vedic dogma. He was more 
an empiricist concerned with here and now issues than a hermit in search 
of life beyond. He questioned not only the authority of the Vedas, but also 
their exclusive access to the privileged class of Aryan priests. He exalted 
his followers to preach in a language accessible to ordinary people. Unlike 
the prevailing practice then, he welcomed women into his order. Thus, 
Buddhism at once posed a challenge to Vedic tradition. It spread quickly 
across the country and beyond, and was a major religion both in popularity 
and intellectual influence. 
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The Existential Predicament 


Buddha takes head on the ubiquitous predicament faced by humans. The 
existential predicament of humankind is suffering. The goal, therefore, 
is to stop it by removing its causes. It would appear to some that this is 
not a positive philosophy, but one that preaches pessimism. A positive 
philosophy, it is argued, should focus on happiness of humankind and 
how we may promote it. But the problem is with identifying happiness. 
Do monetary wealth and one’s ability to satisfy physical needs bring about 
happiness? It is too well known that they may be necessary but not sufficient 
to ensure happiness. There is thus more to happiness than what meets the 
eye. Happiness has, besides material aspect, psychological and spiritual 
dimensions. In the Indian tradition, and Buddha’s teachings constitute a 
significant part of it. Pursuit of happiness is indeed the primary goal, call it 
ananda, nirvana or whatever name you choose. In the human condition, 
those factors that precipitate suffering are precisely those that constrain us 
from achieving states of happiness. Freedom from pangs of suffering is itself 
the quintessential aspect of happiness. It is in the very nature of humans 
to progress on the path that leads them to happiness, which consists in 
knowing the truth and living it in their being. 


The overarching, the single most potent cause of suffering is the insatiable 
desire. Desires are harboured in the ego. The ego is engendered by the 
illusion of identity and imagined self-sameness in the midst of continuous 
and incessant changes in being. The notion of “no soul” is the medicine to 
cure the ego of its attachments and cravings that lead to an array of insatiable 
desires. In other words, the human predicament is the person-bound narrow 
identities that rule one’s conduct and condition his/her being. 


We are not passive spectators; we choose, initiate and carry out actions 
and reap the consequences. It is the identities that we assume that are at 
the centre. They are the shadows that envelop and shroud us in suffering. 
Identity is the experience of self-sameness in the midst of continuously 
changing physical and mental states. The assumption of self is an attempt at 
achieving unity and coherence to the manifold manifestations of the person. 
The ego is the organizing principle. The defining characteristic of the ego is 
individuation, which gives rise to identity and consequent attachment and 
binding. Attachment generates desires. Desires cause action and volition 
gets intertwined with thoughts. The person accumulates karma by his 
actions; samskaras are formed; they carry karma; and the person becomes 
conditioned. In the process, the person loses inherent freedom and becomes 
bonded and conditioned. 


The person perceives on the one hand change and impermanence in him 
and around him and craves on the other hand for permanence, stability and 
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continuity. This then is the existential dilemma, which leads the person to 
identify the ego experience with the unchanging self-sameness of the self. 
Inasmuch as the ego itself is subject to change and instability perpetuated 
by karma and conditioning, there are arises the existential despair. The 
existential despair is the root cause of identity crisis and the search for new 
identities and affiliations. 


The true solution to the problem of suffering is not search for new 
identities, but to raise the person to higher levels of awareness and 
achievement by cultivating consummate values of love and compassion 
that bind identities together than individuate them to conflict. What Buddha 
taught us are methods and means of transforming the person in pursuit of 
perfection in being, truth and excellence in knowing, and happiness in 
feeling. Deconstructing the ego is the key to transforming the person. It is 
so because the ego obscures truth and values and creates false identities. 
One could take a series of steps for behaviour modification and attitudinal 
change. They include (a) developing discriminating insights into what is 
transient and what is enduring, (b) cultivating detachment, (c) endeavouring 
to be virtuous and ethical in behaviour, and (d) developing a sense of 
commitment to transcend the ego compulsions. The deconstruction of the 
ego may be achieved by altruist actions, actions free from selfishness. It is not 
surprising that the Buddha is adored by Hindus as another avatar because 
Hinduism since Buddha endeavoured to incorporate these teachings in their 
philosophies and practices. 


Buddha’s Social Philosophy in the Eyes of Ambedkar 


Indian Buddhist thinkers have done much to refine and develop Buddha’s 
no-soul pronouncements and the metaphysical and moral implications of 
personal identity. However, the social implications of Buddha’s teachings 
largely remained unexplored by Indian classical thinkers. The sargham, one 
of the three refuges sought by the Buddhists was limited to the monks and 
their monasteries, which ended up more as seats of meditation and homes 
to the recluse rather than vibrant-centres of social action. After Ashoka, 
Buddhism in India tended to be more an intellectual exercise than a socially 
committed religion. I believe the credit of drawing out the implications of 
Buddha’s teachings to Indian society at large in a contextually relevant way 
goes to Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar. Babasaheb Ambedkar is renowned as 
the architect of Indian Constitution and rightly recognized as the single most 
outstanding dalit leader. With the possible exception of M.K. Gandhi, he 
has been the most influential post-mortem political personality since India’s 
independence. Even Jawaharlal Nehru does not come close. Ambedkar’s 
relevance to India is not limited to the awakening of dalits and the 
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downtrodden. Little recognized are his contributions in the realm of social 
thought. It would seem that Ambedkar’s heuristic and context relevant 
interpretation of Buddhist social philosophy may prove to be as relevant and 
potentially as valuable to contemporary Indian society as Gandhi’s social 
thought with its roots in the Hindu ethos. In a significant sense Ambedkar 
may be seen as a remarkable contemporary legacy of the Buddha. 


The goal of Buddha’s social philosophy is the establishment of inclusive 
community based on and sustained by dharma. “Inclusive community” 
is not quite the phrase used by Ambedkar but the goal he was seeking 
is very clear. In fact, Ambedkar was attracted to Buddhism because of its 
inclusiveness, which stood in sharp contrast with the growing divisiveness 
and the exclusionist tendencies prevailing in Hindu society. Inclusiveness 
involves perception of equality and not breathing inequalities into society. 
Ambedkar interprets Hindu social thought based on gunatheory as espoused 
in Samkhya and incorporated into the Bhagavad Gita as postulating not 
only “graded inequality” among humans but also their relative permanence. 
This, Ambedkar contends, is the rationale behind the Hindu caste system. 
Caste is the sine qua non of social inequality perpetuated indefinitely. It 
is thus a constant impediment for creating an inclusive community. In 
Ambedkar’s view caste creation is not merely inconsistent with dharma and 
natural justice but it is equally inconsistent with guna theory itself on which 
it is presumably based and justified. “The point of the matter is,” writes 
Ambedkar, “that the Prakriti of an individual is always changing because 
the relative position of the gunas is always changing. If the gunas are ever 
changing in their relative position of dominance there can be no permanent 
and fixed system of classification of men into varnas and no permanent 
and fixed assignment of occupations. The whole theory of Bhagavat Geeta 
therefore falls to the ground” (Ambedkar, 1950). 


Change and impermanence are natural conditions of. existence in 
Buddha’s thoughts. Persons are the aggregates of ever changing states. 
Persons are constantly changing processes rather than permanent entities 
or embodied souls. A process is a changing flux, unique in some ways and 
universal in other ways. Neither uniqueness nor universality bestows on 
the process eternality and permanence. What is constant is change itself. 
Individuals in a society play changing roles with varying responsibilities and 
obligations. Thus pluralism is pervasive and inescapable. 


Inasmuch as each individual is unique with his/her own samskdras 
and accumulated karma, there is obviously no pre-ordained equality 
among individuals. Equality, however, in Ambedkar’s view is one of the 
three underlying principles of ideal society. The others are liberty and 
fraternity. Ambedkar asserts emphatically “my social philosophy may be 
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said to be enshrined in three words: liberty, equality and fraternity. Let no 
one, however, say that I have borrowed my philosophy from the French 
Revolution. I have not. My philosophy has roots in religion and not in 
political science. I have derived them from the teachings of my master, 
the Buddha” (quoted from Keer, 1962, p.456). It would seem that liberty, 
equality and fraternity refer to Buddha, dharma and sangham, the three- 
fold refuge of Buddhists. Liberty is freedom to seek perfection and become 
Buddha. Equality is the dbarma to uphold and perform. And fraternity is the 
sacred sangham, the ideal inclusive community. Equality in this view is not 
equality postulated as inherent in or intrinsic to humankind. It is not what 
one is endowed with. It is not even limited to the sense of equal opportunity 
afforded by the society. Rather equality stands for dharma. Dharma defines 
one’s duties and obligations. It is morality par excellence. It is what must 
govern the society in all the actions of all its members. In Ambedkar’s view, 
dharma is more than knowing what is right and what is wrong. It is not 
mere learning (right thinking) it should be accompanied by right action 
(Sila). Ambedkar emphasized the saddhamma aspect as crucial, not mere 
duties, but right duties. “Dhamma is Saddhamma when it makes learning 
open to all. Dhamma is Saddhamma when it teaches that mere learning 
is not enough. It may lead to pedantry. Dhamma is Saddhamma when it 
teaches that what is needed is Prajna (Pradnya). Dhamma is Saddhamma 
only when it teaches that mere Prajna is not enough. Jt must be accompanied 
by Sila. Dhamma is Saddhamma only when it teaches that besides Prajna 
and Sila, what is necessary is Karuna. Dhamma is Saddhamma only when it 
teaches, that more than Karuna what is necessary is Maitri. Dhamma to be 
Saddhamma must break down barriers between man and man. Dhamma 
to be Saddhamma must teach that ‘worth’ and not ‘birth’ is the measure of 
man. Dhamma to be Saddhamma must promote equality between man and 
man” (emphasis added). 


The above passage from Ambedkar’s magnum opus The Buddha and His 
Dhamma is very important in that it spells out succinctly the different tenets 
of his social philosophy with its basic concepts of inclusiveness, correct 
insight (prajna), right conduct (Sila) and love and compassion (karunda). 
The emphasis on Sila recognizes that there is a gap between knowing and 
being, between cognition and conduct. Knowing what is right is not enough. 
Doing what is right is required in the ideal society, which is practising love 
and not merely preaching it. 


Ambedkar makes a pointed mention that, unlike other founders associated 
with major religions, such as Christianity, Islam and Hinduism, who claimed 
themselves to be either a son of God, messenger of God or God himself, 
Buddha made no such claims of divinity. As Ambedkar says, Gautama “was 
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born a son of man and was content to remain a common man and preached 
his gospel as a common man. He never claimed any supernatural origin or 
supernatural powers nor did he perform miracles to prove his supernatural 
powers” (Ambedkar, 1950). Gautama became the Buddha by his own effort. 
He exhorted others to follow the path he had shown, and if they did they 
too could achieve nirvana and become enlightened like him. This is not a 
privilege bestowed on a few, but a general path open to all, the noble as well 
as the common. Even women and destitutes are not excluded. Therefore, 
the conversion mission of the Buddha brought into his fold “the high and 
the holy” like king Bimbisara and the Brahmin Sariputta as well as “the low 
and the lowly” like the barber Upali and sweeper Sunita. 


There is another corollary to the disclaimer of divinity by the Buddha. His 
teachings may not be seen as infallible and sacrosanct. Ambedkar writes that 
the Buddha told Ananda in Mahaparinibbana Sutta “that his religion was 
based on reason and experience and that his followers should not accept 
his teaching as correct and binding merely because it emanated from him. 
Being based on reason and experience they were free to modify or even 
abandon any of his teachings if it was found that at a given time and in 
given circumstances they did not apply” (Ambedkar, 1950). Thus Ambedkar 
interprets Buddhism as a context relevant philosophy that is necessarily 
relativist and not absolutist. 


In addition to equality in Ambedkar’s view, as mentioned earlier, liberty 
and fraternity are the cardinal principles of Buddhist social philosophy. In 
Buddhism, ultimate liberation is nirvana, which consists in freedom from 
desire, greed and craving, a state of perfection in thought and action. For 
Ambedkar, who is more concerned with the existential predicament of 
the depressed and exploited, liberty stands more for basic human rights 
rather than attaining transcendental state of nirvana. Fraternity refers to the 
universal value of love and compassion (karunda) so central to Buddhist 
ethics. Ambedkar (1957) declared that morality should be “sacred and 
universal” (p.232). By fraternity Ambedkar refers to the inclusive community, 
the goal of Buddhist social thought. “What is fraternity? It is nothing but 
another name for brotherhood of men which is another name for morality. 
That is why Buddha preached that Dhamma is morality and as Dhamma 
is sacred so is morality” (Ambedkar, 1957, p.234). Love is the binding 
force that bonds humanity together in an inclusive community. Liberty is 
freedom to pursue dharma. Equality is dharma itself. Society in this view 
is the inclusive human community bonded by shared values of love and 
compassion. 


It is a crisis of identity that led Ambedkar to renounce Hinduism and 
embrace Buddhism. Ambedkar was born a Hindu but into the “untouchable” 
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caste. A depressed class victim of higher caste prejudice and discrimination, 
he experienced serious crisis of his social identity as a Hindu quite early in 
his life. Therefore, he was driven to publicly announce that he would not 
die as a Hindu. His ascribed identity as an untouchable conflicted with his 
self perception of what he was and what he would like to be. The image 
of his self as experienced and his image reflected in the social mirror were 
remarkable by their contrast. This conflict of identity led to a search for new 
identity, which he eventually found in Buddhism. 


Why Buddhism?In Buddhism Ambedkar sawa philosophy of inclusiveness, 
unlike Hinduism which he interpreted as perpetuating inequalities and 
professing a kind of exclusivism. That Ambedkar searching for personal 
and social identity found it in Buddhism is remarkable in that Buddhism 
advocated a way of life that deemphasized personal identity. Ambedkar’s 
choice appears to be an acknowledgment that Buddhism is effective 
in resolving the paradox of personal identity and social inclusiveness. 
Personal identities are multiple and necessarily plural whereas the inclusive 
community calls for an overarching super-ordinate identity that subsumes 
all others. How are the unique personal identities related to the identity of 
the inclusive community? To put it in another way, how we may relate the 
liberties of the individual person to the demands of universal dharma? Let 
us examine the conundrum of “identity” in some detail before moving on to 
Buddhist theories of person and identity. 


Self and Identity 


Whether or not there is the self independent of our bodies as a separate 
principle underlying the person is an ontological question and answers 
vary based on the metaphysical stand one takes. However, there is a 
general agreement that a person’s self-concept has profound implications 
for behaviour and how one experiences the world and participates in it. 
It has equally far reaching implications for society, culture and all sorts of 
interpersonal relationships. Therefore, it may be argued that the sense of the 
self is at the centre of each person inasmuch as the goals one seeks and the 
way they are pursued are dependent on (a) a person’s self-perception, (b) 
what one would like to be and (c) what is within reach. 


Identity is what makes a person unique, a discrete individual, distinctive 
person. Identity is not the same as character, personality, attitudes or 
beliefs, even though all of them have a bearing on felt identity in a given 
context. Identity has two dimensions — personal and social as we noted 
and discussed at some length in Chapter 2. Briefly, let us recall, there are 
broadly two influential notions concerning identity. One is the notion 
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associated with Erik H. Erikson (1959, 1968) and developed in the clinical 
context, and the other is related to self-concept and elaborated in the social 
identity theory formulated by social psychologists like Henri Tajfel (1981). 
According to Erikson, individual identity development involves a synthesis 
of prior identifications in the process of socialization. Identity resulting from 
such a synthesis is more than the sum of prior identifications. It emerges 
from personal development as well as the influence of the social group in 
which that development takes place. The identity of an individual consists 
of that “sense of self-sameness and continuity in time and space”. The 
“search for identity” and “identity crisis”, are not limited to individuals. 
They apply equally to groups and even nations. It is suggested that groups 
like individuals seek identities. Like problems in individual development, 
problems of social cohesiveness, role, or value conflicts, for example, may 
trigger an identity crisis of a group that calls for significant re-evaluation 
and a search for new identity. It follows from this approach that identities, 
whether personal or group, are relatively stable and that in a normal and 
healthy situation there is just one salient identity. When that identity is blurred 
or becomes dysfunctional because of conflicts or changed circumstances, a 
search for a new identity begins, which may eventually emerge. 


There are of course many variations on this theme. The several attempts 
to define Indian identity from psychoanalytic (Kakar, 1981; Roland, 1988) 
and anthropological (Bharati, 1985) perspectives fall broadly into this 
category of seeking a stable and enduring identity generalizable across the 
Indian population. Such an identity need not be completely conscious and 
may or may not be present concretely in social reality, and yet it provides 
a positive model, to be imitated and emulated. The notion of one stable, 
unified identity is, however, problematic in the context of the inescapable 
plurality of identities experienced by individuals. 

The second notion of identity, as we discussed at some length in a 
previous chapter, is the one discussed by social identity theorists such 
as Henri Tajfel (1981). In this tradition, identity is not regarded as a fixed 
characteristic. Instead it is socially situated and changes in different contexts 
(Blumer, 1969). Some theorists have suggested that the self concept is the 
product of a hierarchical organization of the multiple identities in terms of 
their salience (Stryker, 1979). 

Inasmuch as we have multiple group affiliations we also have multiple 
social identities. Some of these are ascribed and involuntary; others are 
deliberately acquired. One may identity herself as an Indian, an Andhra, 
a Hindu, a psychologist, and a female. Often these multiple identities are 
non-problematic and a person may shift identities constantly with ease and 
without conflict. 
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However, there is the problem of the coexistence of the varied mix of 
identities without creating a situation of conflict between the competing 
identities. How do individuals negotiate their way as unified individuals 
when they play their roles at personal and social levels with shifting 
identities? The problem becomes particularly acute as one navigates through 
personal space discharging multiple social responsibilities. This in turn calls 
for permeability between and hierarchical ordering of identities. Multiple 
identities of a person cannot be a hotchpotch assemblage of disparate images, 
but a coherent and to a degree consistent arrangement uniquely coexisting 
in one’s personal space. How is this possible? The answer depends, on the 
one hand, on the conception of identity itself and, on the other hand, on 
the postulated relationship between individual and society. Buddhist social 
philosophy has something significant to offer; and Ambedkar appears to 
develop on them. 


It would seem that Buddhism as interpreted by Ambedkar appears to 
subscribe to the following: (1) Identities are changing and multiple. Pluralism 
is thus the law here. (2) Their particularities do not render them necessarily 
exclusive and preclude them from being inclusive. (3) Inclusiveness is not 
absorption or assimilation, but compatible coexistence. (4) Inclusiveness 
is value mandated and ethically driven. And (5) individual and society are 
reflexive of one another, neither of them claiming primacy. It is recognized 
that identities are person-centred, situation-specific and socially relevant. 
As motivators of one’s thought and action, they are value-laden. Identities 
tend to be inclusive when anchored in shared values of universal relevance. 
We find a significant strand of philosophy of inclusiveness in Buddhist 
discussion of self and identity. Whether Ambedkar’s social philosophy is 
derived from, developed out of, or centres around the core Buddhist ideas 
is arguable. However, that it is consistent with Buddhism, as he saw it, is 
fairly obvious. Otherwise Ambedkar would not have converted himself and 
his followers to Buddhism. 


Ambedkar’s Buddhism was hailed and admired by his followers as the 
“best” representing “the true import and spirit of the teachings of the Buddha” 
(Ahir, 1993). While some orthodox Buddhists denounced The Buddha and 
His Dhamma as being unfaithful to the Buddha. For example, a review of 
Ambedkar’s book published in Maha Bodhi in 1959 by Jivika has this to 
say. “The title should be changed from the misleading one of The Buddha 
and His Dhamma to that of ‘Ambedkar and His Dhamma’, for he preaches 
non-Dharma as Dharma for motives of political ambition and social reform.” 
In some sense the reviewer may be right; but it does not undermine the 
contribution of Ambedkar to the development of Buddhist social philosophy. 
One can argue with equal plausibility the leading lights of Buddhist thought 
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like Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and Dharmakirti are just as far apart from the 
Buddha’s original sayings. How can we reconcile Theravada realism with 
Vijnanavada idealism within Buddhism as emanating from the Buddha’s 
thoughts? It would seem that Ambedkar’s espousal of Buddhist social 
philosophy is an important development, in some ways creative and at the 
same time springing from the seminal thoughts of the Buddha. Consider for 
example what Ambedkar says about dharma in his book The Buddha and 
His Dhamma: “To maintain purity of life is Dhamma. To reach perfection 
in life is Dhamma. To live in Nibbana is Dhamma. To give up craving is 
Dhamma. To believe all compounded things are impermanent is Dhamma. 
To believe that Karma is the instrument of Moral Order is Dhamma.” Which 
Buddhist would disagree with the above characterization of Dharma? 


BUDDHIST THEORIES OF PERSON 


There are two relevant and overriding aspects in Buddha’s teachings relating 
to the concept of “self”. The first is the basic metaphysics of impermanence. 
For Buddha change is real, unlike the Upanisadic thinkers who argued that 
what changes is not real. Whereas Advaitins like Sankara (1980) contend 
that changing events in the world are illusory and unreal, Buddha looked at 
the changeless self as a non-existent, imaginary entity. The second aspect 
involves the axiological concerns relating to the postulation of the pervasive 
predicament of human condition as ubiquitous suffering and the goal of 
overcoming it. This aspect is especially relevant to Buddhist social theory. 
The two aspects are linked together in the no-soul theory (anatmavdda). 
There can be no permanent, enduring and eternal self in a world of change 
and impermanence. Suffering is caused by attachment, grasping and clinging 
to the dictates of the mind and body due to ignorance. The mistaken view 
of changeless, enduring and permanent self is the ground condition and 
primary source of attachment and clinging. Therefore, the realization/ 
understanding that no enduring, changeless self resides in us is a necessary 
condition in the process of eradicating suffering, the stated goal of Buddhist 
striving. 

All Buddhists accept Buddha’s teaching on the non-existence of the 
soul. However, as Buddhist thought advanced to address the criticisms of 
competing orthodox conceptions of the self, it has become increasingly 
necessary to account for personal identity and the self-sameness of 
individuals. This challenge had become more pronounced in the context 
of Buddhist belief in rebirth. The puzzle of the self and its denial has taken 
different forms and finds different solutions in the hands of prominent 
Buddhist thinkers. Buddhists more or less agree that self as a permanent, 
changeless entity is nonexistent. They all trace the conception of the self to 
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the mind and bodily states (skandhas), which are five in number — rapa, 
viinana, vedand, samjna and samskara. When one refers to the self, the 
reference is to one or more of skandhas. However, there are a variety of 
interpretations of Buddha’s teachings on the matter of what the person is. At 
one end is the thesis of the Pudgalavadins that there is something ultimately 
real and existing that refers to the person. At the other end is the Madhyamika 
denial of ultimate reality to the notion of the person. In the middle we find 
Vasubandhu’s theory of the person. In the accounts of these thinkers, the 
meanings of “real” and “existence” vary with different identifying criteria. 
Let us examine briefly the main theories of person in Indian Buddhism. (For 
a detailed discussion see Duerlinger, 2003). 


Pudgalavada Account of Self/Person 


Pudgalavada is a less known Buddhist school, somewhat closer to the 
Vaibhasika system inasmuch as there are no significant differences between 
them except in their theory of the self/person. The Pudgalavada views on 
the person are found in the Sammitiyanikaya and the Tridharmakhandaka 
(which are available only in Chinese translations) and the later writings of 
the Buddhist thinkers who attempted to refute them. Pudgala is generally 
translated as “individual” (Stcherbatsky, 1976). Therefore, Pudgalavada 
means theory of individual or person. It should be kept in mind at the 
outset that the Pudgalavadins make a distinction between “self? and 
“person.” The self in their view does not exist but the person does. The self 
that is denied is what is called atman or purusa in the Hindu thought. As 
mentioned, Buddhists in general reject the self in the sense of a permanent 
and changeless entity. In this, Pudgalavadins are no exception. The person 
in their view is, however, a changing and yet continuous entity, which is real 
but without independent and distinctive identity. The person is conceived 
on the basis of the changing physical and mental states (skandhas) like fire 
is conceived in reference to the burning fuel. However, the person is neither 
the same nor different from the aggregate skandhas which are the basis of 
the conception we have of the person. 


In the realistic tradition of Buddhism represented by Vaibhasika as well 
as Sautrantika schools, ultimate reality is conceived as belonging to two 
distinct categories — substantive reality and conventional reality. Substantive 
reality is the one that is attributed to substances. Conventional reality is more 
like conceptual reality. It refers to an entity whose reality is established as 
dependent on substances on which its conception depends. In other words, 
conventionally real objects do not possess an identity of their own, unlike 
the ultimately real objects. A jar is an item in the category of conventional 
reality, which loses its identity when broken or when it is analyzed into the 
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elements that constitute it. An object that is considered to be ultimately real 
does not lose its identity when it is broken or subjected to further analysis. In 
the case of the latter, what is referred to is substantive reality; in the former 
case, it is considered as substantially established reality (Duerlinger, 2003). 
According to Pudgalavadins, there is another kind of conventional reality, 
in addition to the substantially established reality. Unlike substantially 
established reality, objects in this new category are inexplicable in that they 
cannot be expressed as the same or different from the substances on which 
their conception is based. To give the example from Vasubandhu, milk is 
substantially established conventional reality insofar as its reality depends 
on the elements constituting milk. Milk loses it identity when it becomes 
curd or when it is chemically analyzed into its constituent elements, but it 
can be expressed in terms of the elements constituting it. 


Fire is an example of inexplicable reality in that it cannot be expressed 
in terms of the fuel from which it arises in the same manner that milk can 
be explained by the elements constituting it. Fire is neither the same nor 
different from the fuel. In a burning object, if the fire were other than fuel, 
fuel would not be hot; and if fire were not other than fuel, what is burned is 
the same as what burns it. Thus fire from one perspective is not other than 
fuel and from another perspective it is not the same as fuel. 


According to Pudgalavadins, the reality of the person is like the reality 
of fire; it is of the nature of inexplicable conventional reality. The ultimate 
existence of persons is inexplicable in that they are neither the same nor 
different from the five aggregates that constitute their bodies and minds. 
Persons are entities that have no identities of their own or can be expressed 
in terms of their constituent elements inasmuch as they are neither the same 
nor different from the five skandhas. Even though persons are inexplicable 
phenomena, they are ultimately real. There are differences in the various 
versions of Pudgulavada theories of the persons as presented in the different 
accounts we have of them. Priestley (1999) suggests, however, that there is 
a general agreement that pudgula (persons) are substantially real entities. 
This is so in spite of their being inexpressible in terms of the five aggregates. 


This raises the question, how can a conventional entity be at the same 
time a substantive entity? The Pudgalavadins would argue that insofar as 
persons are conceived, their reality is dependent on the skandhas. However, 
they are ultimately real because they exist independently of the aggregate 
skandhas, albeit without separate identities (Duerlinger, 2003). Central to 
the Pudgulavada theory of the person is the notion that persons have self- 
perceptions of themselves even though they do not have separate identities. 
The question remains whether one could have self-perception without self- 
identity. 
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The above view is criticized in Katha-Vatthu as untenable on the ground 
that inexpressible entities cannot exist. However, the persons are ultimately 
real in the view of the Theravadins, except that their existence is no different 
from that of the aggregate skandhas constituting them. 


Vasubandhu’s Theory of the Person 


The author of Abhidharmakosabhasyam, a composition consisting of about 
six hundred verses, Vasubandhu is one of the most respected Buddhist 
writers. It is difficult to classify him as belonging to a specific school. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Abhidharmakosabhasyam refers to itself as 
being written from the perspective of Vaibhasikas of Kashmir, as Poussin 
(1988) points out, Vasubandhu had sympathies for Sautrantikas and was 
greatly influenced by Yogacaras, especially his brother Asanga. Poussin 
regards Abhidharmakosabhasyam as “perhaps the most instructive book 
of early Buddhism” (1988, p.4) and describes Vasubandhu as “an excellent 
professor of Buddhism, of Buddhism without epithet of sect or school ...” 
(p.6). 

The central thesis of Vasubandhu concerning self in his own words is that 
“it is known that the expression, ‘self’, refers to a continuum of aggregates 
and to nothing else because there is no direct perception or sound 
inference” (section 1.2). As Duerlinger points out in his commentary, this 
statement refers to two separate things. First, it implies the refutation of the 
existence of self as a separately identifiable entity because we have no direct 
perception or valid inference attesting its existence. Second, the conception 
of self refers to a continuum of aggregates, and when we conceive of ‘self? 
we refer to one or more of the aggregates. In other words, the aggregates 
are the causal basis of the conception of the self. On examining any of these 
aggregates individually or in association with each other we find no self. 
Therefore, Vasubandhu argues, we must conclude that the self does not 
exist. 


Vasubandhu accepts Pudgalavadins thesis that what ultimately exist are 
persons and not selves. Their existence is the same as the existence of the 
aggregate skandhas giving rise to them. However, he rejects the latter’s 
view that persons are inexpressible phenomena. According to Vasubandhu, 
there are only two kinds of entities that exist. Some things have substantial 
existence while others are conceptually real. The latter belong to the category 
of substantially established reality, as Duerlinger puts it. Nothing exists 
unless it belongs to one of the two categories. When an entity is considered 
conventionally real, its reality is conceived as dependent on the substances 
constituting it. Thus according to Vasubandhu, persons ultimately exist 
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and yet their reality is only conceptual. However, persons are ultimately 
real because, their conception is based on the collections of their bodily 
and mental states (skandhas), which exist by themselves and have their 
own identities. The reality of the persons is thus a reflected reality. At a 
conceptual level, the reality of persons is intrinsic and first person based. 
However, inasmuch as the persons are conceived and their identities are 
construed in dependence on externally real events and entities, persons can 
be considered from third-person extrinsic perspective as objectively real. 


Thus, Vasubandhu’s thesis has two related assertions. (1) We possess 
no such thing called ‘self’. (2) We are, however, real and ultimately exist 
(Duerlinger, 2003). The first statement is justified on the ground that we find 
no direct perception or valid inference to support the existence of the self. 
In support of the second conclusion, it is said that we have a conception of 
the self that is real because the causal bases of that conception we find in the 
collection of aggregates are known to exist by direct perception and valid 
inference. It is clear that what Vasubandhu is objecting to here is the self as 
a substantive and changeless entity as conceived by Hindu thinkers like the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and not the self in the sense of person. In fact he claims 
that his theory is the middle way between the transcendental conception of 
a permanent self and nihilism. 


Candrakirti on the Self 


Candrakirti of the seventh century A.D belongs to the Madhyamika tradition 
of Buddhism. Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara is meant to be a general 
introduction to Nagarjuna’s philosophy. In fact it is more than that. Coming 
almost five hundred years after Nagarjuna, Candrakirti provides a much 
wider view of Madhyamika philosophy as it developed over the five centuries 
after Nagarjuna. In Candrakirti, we find the most explicit exposition of the 
Madhyamika theory of self/person. 


Like the other Buddhist thinkers, Candrakirti argues that it is the belief 
in the existence of permanent and unchanging self that is responsible for 
the human tendency to cling and become ego involved. The feeling of 
‘TY’ and ‘mine’ distort one’s knowledge, perpetuate ignorance and cause 
suffering. Therefore, proper knowledge as to the nonexistence of the self is 
a necessary condition for the cessation of suffering. Candrakirti asserts that 
the conception of the person as posited by other Buddhist schools does not 
really contribute to the negation of the self and the cessation of suffering. 
If one believes that the person is ultimately real, whether that reality is 
substantial or substantially established or conceptual, he is still covered by 
the web of his thoughts that bind him to the ego, the notion of me, and mine. 
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He suffers consequently. The only way one can be freed from suffering is by 
realizing that the conception of self/person has no ultimate existence. 


Candrakirti asserts that the notion of the self as a concrete entity, an 
independently existing substance, that is not caused by another substance, 
which is eternal and changeless, as held by Samkhya philosophers, is 
false and self-contradicting. Such a self “is utterly unreal;” it is “unborn 
like the barren woman’s child” (6.122). If the self has no existence, the 
characteristics that are attributed to it also have no real existence. Thus the 
self is a “conceptual figment.” 


Candrakirti proceeds to argue that the notion of the person as the 
aggregate of skandhas or mind is equally untenable. If the person is equal 
to the aggregates, Candrakirti argues, then like aggregates, there would be 
a multiplicity of persons and that they should be substantial and visible like 
the aggregates (6.127). Further, the aggregates are continually changing, 
and they totally disappear in the state of nirvana. Then, what is the self or 
person in that state? Again, if the self is momentary and changing like the 
ageregates, who is the agent to whom the karmic fruits relate? For these 
reasons, it is clear that the “self is not the aggregates or the mind” (6.130). 


Having thus disposed of the Theravadins notion of the self as an 
aggregate of skandhas and Vasubandhu’s theory of the person, Candrakirti 
argues that the view of the self as an indescribable entity, that it is neither 
the same nor different from the aggregates but a substantial person, is also, 
false. According to Candrakirti, nothing exists that does not have its own 
distinctive identity. “A thing that is existent cannot be regarded as beyond 
expression. If one could show that self is an existent thing, it would be real, 
like mind, and not at all ineffable” (6.147). 


In Madhyamika metaphysics, phenomena have no intrinsic reality. The 
aggregates, whether they refer to inner mental states or to the outer forms, 
are all inherently empty. Nirvana itself is “voidness of the ultimate” (6.189). 
Objects that have no independent reality do not for that reason have ultimate 
existence. Candrakirti does not dispute that self/person is conventionally 
real, but argues that conventionally real self is empty of reality in the sense 
of ultimate existence. He accepts that the conception of the self depends on 
the aggregates; but he rejects the notion that the aggregates are substances. 
He agrees with Pudgalavadins that persons are neither the same nor different 
from the aggregates. However, he argues that entities such as the self that 
have no identity are vacuous and therefore cannot be ultimately existent. 
Here he seems to agree with Vasubandhu. 


To sum up, all Buddhists more or less agree that self as a permanent, 
changeless entity is nonexistent. They all trace the conception of the self 
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to the mind and bodily states (skandhas). However, there are a variety of 
interpretations of Buddha’s teachings on the matter of what the person is. 
The orthodox Theravada view is that the self is no other than a continuum 
of collections of aggregates (skandhas). The Pudgalavadins consider 
that the person is simply indescribable in that, though its conception is 
dependent on the aggregates, it is neither the same nor different from the 
aggregates. However, the person enjoys ultimate existence like fire does, as 
distinguished from fuel. Vasubandhu argues that the person does not have 
substantive existence, but its existence is substantially established inasmuch 
as its conception is dependent on the aggregates, which are substances. 
In this sense persons have ultimate existence. Candrakirti denies ultimate 
existence to persons by asserting that those phenomena or entities that lack 
identity are nonexistent and that anything that is caused and conditioned 
cannot have ultimate existence. 


The metaphysical niceties and illuminating discussions of differences 
among Buddhist thinkers notwithstanding, what stand out prominently 
are the ethical implications of identity and notion of the enduring self. In 
the context of Buddhist refutation of the notion of substantial self, it is not 
difficult to see that the focus of the Buddha is on the empirical self, seen 
as the binding ego and not so much on the metaphysical self the Buddhist 
thinkers preferred to reject. In actuality, the Buddha had little interest in 
finding ultimate answers to vexatious metaphysical issues relating to God 
and soul. Buddha’s concerns were existential and therefore his solutions 
are empirical. Consequently, what the Buddha has rejected is not so much 
a metaphysical self but the psychological self with the primary functions 
of the ego. It is the ego, which harbours desires and is the instrument of 
craving and clinging and thus the cause of suffering. So what Buddhism 
aims at in its discourse on the self/person is a deconstruction of the ego 
through its own analysis of the self. 


What purpose does the deconstruction of the ego serve? It is not difficult to 
see from the Buddhist analysis of suffering that it is a result of a sequence of 
events originating in the ego. The ego is the cause of suffering and therefore 
cessation of suffering calls for efforts to control the ego. Also, one’s identity 
is often related to the ego. Ego-driven identity tends to be exclusive rather 
than inclusive. Buddhism is clearly against such an identity. 


Ambedkar and Gandhi: A Meeting of Buddhism 
and Hinduism 


Several India watchers have observed that the 21st century belongs to India 
and China as the main global players. This observation is largely based on 
projected economic growth and development in the coming decades. This 
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could be the case. But what strikes me even more consequential than India’s 
evolving economic strength, is the potential relevance of Indian thought 
for 21st century. The implications to contemporary human concerns of 
Gandhian ideas, essentially anchored in Hindu ethos, are widely recognized. 
Equally important but less understood are the implications of Buddhist 
thought to social action. This aspect was addressed by B.R. Ambedkar 
toward the last part of his distinguished career, which during his own time 
was overshadowed by the enormously popular image of Mahatma Gandhi. 
What strikes me as significant and extremely relevant at this time is the fact 
that both Ambedkar and Gandhi were seeking the same goals but travelled 
different paths, which, however, appear to ultimately merge when we look 
closely at their road maps. 


In the denial of “self? and atman of Buddhists, B.R. Ambedkar saw 
an opening for a new social philosophy beyond the caste stratified 
Hindu society and for a new ethics to transcend selfish interests of the 
dominant castes. He felt that it is the concept of enduring self that tended 
to drive men to be exclusive rather than inclusive. Ambedkar saw in 
Buddhistic dharma the natural justice that does not discriminate among 
people. 


Ambedkar, like the Buddha, apparently had little interest in the 
metaphysical aspects of the self. His conception is clearly limited to 
psychological and ethical aspects. In fact he had no interest in after life 
or rebirth. What appealed to him in Buddhism are the worldly aspects of 
dharma and its place in society. The implication of the Buddhist analysis of 
self to social theory is that the belief in an enduring self, permanent and self- 
same, is antithetical to attaining nirvana and achieving the ideal inclusive 
community. The remedy for this is deconstruction of the ego through 
love and compassion for fellow beings. In Ambedkar’s words “Morality in 
Dhamma arises from the direct necessity for man to love man.” “It is not to 
please God that man has to be moral. It is for his own good that man has to 
love man” (1957, p.231). 


Ambedkar was not a born Buddhist. He was a convert toward the end of 
his life. In his long and arduous search for identity, he was led to Buddhism. 
He found his identity in the Buddha. He found in Buddhism advocacy for 
an inclusive community bonded by love and compassion and governed 
by dharma. He was not into the metaphysics of the self; what interested 
him most are the universal values of humankind, which he found in the 
teachings of the Buddha. 


Gandhi's nonviolent social action was primarily in the political arena. 
However, his social concerns were no less significant. Both in his thought 
and action Gandhi espoused the cause of dalits and sought for social justice 
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for all. He saw structural violence in all kinds of social inequalities and 
exclusions. Baba Saheb Ambedkar is another leader who fought against 
structural violence independently of Gandhi. Gandhi and Ambedkar were 
social activists, who were so different in their persuasions and perspectives 
and yet so concerned about the victims of social injustice and structural 
violence. One represented the tradition and establishment, and attempted 
to transform it in unimaginable ways to cope with current challenges. The 
other was a rebel who helped to awaken millions from their age old cultural 
slumber, gave them new identity and self-respect, and helped them to march 
on into modernity with self-confidence. In important ways the ideological 
stance and practical actions undertaken by Gandhi and Ambedkar are 
mutually complementary. Gandhi burdened by the weight of guilt of social 
exclusion and exploitation perpetuated on the socially less privileged and 
Ambedkar burned by the caste born inequalities, the two equally abhorred 
social exclusion and economic exploitation and were determined to bring 
out the necessary change. If Gandhi was burdened by guilt, Ambedkar was 
fired by pride. In the process, the former became a reformer and the latter 
a rebel. However, the two are the cultural icons of the country. Together 
they constitute the two sides of the coin of Indian cultural identity. Gandhi’s 
image is displayed on the head side of the coin, representing the tradition 
which is the inheritance of the upper caste Hindus. Ambedkar’s spirit is 
characterized by the tail that stands for the dalits and the down trodden, the 
lower bottom of Indian society. It is in their philosophies, working together 
and in tandem, we would find the right means to include those who are 
excluded, bring them into the mainstream and make them equals. 


The implications to contemporary human concerns of Gandhian ideas, 
essentially anchored in Hindu ethos, are widely recognized. Equally 
important but less understood are the implications of Buddhist thought to 
social action. This aspect was addressed by B.R. Ambedkar toward the last 
part of his distinguished career. What strikes me as significant and extremely 
relevant at this time is the fact that both Ambedkar and Gandhi were seeking 
the same goals but travelled different paths. The overarching goal is one 
of establishing an inclusive community in which everyone can participate 
with his/her full potential and establish an egalitarian society without any 
structural violence and social injustice. 


The main theme of Gandhi’s as well as Ambedkar’s social thought and 
action is centred round the paradox of identity and inclusiveness, how 
personal identities, which are necessarily plural, merge in an inclusive 
community for common good. They both find the resolution of this paradox 
in universally shared values of love and compassion. The search for identity 
that is inclusive and not divisive is the starting point of their social and 
political endeavours. Their goals are similar, if not identical. They wished 
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for conflict-free inclusive community where love and morality rule. The 
context of their action and thought was different even though they were 
contemporaries who lived in the same country. Gandhi’s main concern 
was political liberation of Indians from foreign rule. Ambedkar’s principal 
endeavour was social emancipation of depressed class of Indians from their 
exploiters. Inasmuch as social and political issues impact each other we 
find Gandhi the political leader involved in social reform and Ambedkar a 
social activist engaged in politics of governance. However, the primacy of 
their distinct commitments is clear, which is the establishment of inclusive 
community governed by universal values of love and compassion. 


Further, as social reformers, Gandhi and Ambedkar came from two 
very different backgrounds. Both abhorred the prevailing caste practices 
and prejudices and the built-in inequalities in the system. However, the 
perceived inequalities have different impacts on them. For Gandhi, an 
upper caste Hindu, it was a crisis of conscience. For Ambedkar, a depressed 
class victim of higher caste exploitation and denigration, it was a crisis 
of identity. Gandhi had no problem with his Hindu identity; but he was 
outraged and troubled by such practices as untouchability, which deeply 
disturbed his moral sense. It is this crisis of conscience that led Gandhi not 
only to denounce untouchability as “the sin of Hindus” but initiate also 
multi-pronged action plans to eradicate it. 


Gandhi’s goal was one of assimilating all sections of Hindus, including 
the so-called “untouchables”, within a single salient Hindu identity by 
removing negative attributions to low-caste Hindus and enabling them to 
have equal opportunities. Gandhi was proud of his Hindu identity. He did 
not discard varnasrama in principle. What he repudiated and denounced is 
the caste system in practice, which he considered as “the very antithesis of 
varnashrama’ (Gandhi, 1935). According to Gandhi, caste is an extension 
of the principle of the family. Both are governed by blood and heredity. 
Gandhi saw in the caste system the best possible means of maintaining 
social stability and economic progress. Caste, as an extension of family, in 
Gandhi's view, is a step toward inclusive community. “Just as the spirit of 
the family is inclusive of those who love each other and are wedded to each 
other by ties of blood and relation, caste also tries to include families of a 
particular way of purity of life...” (Gandhi, 1950, pp.322-323). Gandhi goes 
on to add that “varnashrama as it is at present understood and practiced is 
a monstrous parody of the original, but in order to demolish this distortion 
let us not seek to demolish the original” (Ibid, p.361). So he embarked on a 
social mission to remove them. 


To Ambedkar, a victim of prevailing inequalities, it was not the crisis of 
conscience but of identity that led him to renounce Hinduism as his religion 
rather than reform it. Whether intrinsic or extrinsic, the caste system and 
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the practices associated with it had come to stay. His ascribed identity as an 
untouchable was inconsistent with his self-perception as an equal in about 
every department of life with other caste Hindus. There was a glaring con- 
flict of his image of himself and his ideal self on the one hand and his image 
as reflected in the social mirror on the other. This conflict was essentially a 
crisis of identity that needed to be addressed and resolved. To achieve this, 
it took a life time of effort and some robust thought. 


There are two natural ways of resolving such conflicts. One is to fight 
for his rights as a Hindu, which meant wholesale reform of centuries old 
practices so that his self-image is appropriately reflected in society. The 
other is to break away and find a new identity. The latter appealed more 
to Ambedkar. It was easy for Gandhi who belonged to the dominant group 
of caste Hindus to plead for reform and assimilation and absorption of 
untouchables, Harijans, as he called them, into Hindu society as equals. It 
would not be so easy for the oppressed member of a minority group to 
seek such reforms. The assimilation alternative might appear magnanimous 
when taken by a caste Hindu, but it would be seen beggarly when espoused 
by a victimized minority group member. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Ambedkar chose to renounce rather than reform the religion of his birth. 
Ambedkar increasingly saw that Hinduism as practised has espoused a 
kind of philosophy of exclusivism by subscribing to a system that rendered 
“graded inequality the law of Hindu social life” (Ambedkar, 1950). What 
Ambedkar was looking for is a religion that fostered an inclusive community 
comprising of all of humanity. This he found in Buddhism. 


Ambedkar interpreted Buddhism as upholding the principles of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. Liberty is the basic and essential human right. Equality 
is dharma that defines one’s duties and obligations. Dharma in Ambedkar’s 
view is morality in its loftiest sense. It is what must govern the society. 
Fraternity refers to the society that incorporates the universal value of love 
that binds humanity together in an inclusive community. It represents love 
and service in the ideal inclusive community. It is not limited to Sanghams 
of Bhikkus. Religion is dharma and dharma is religion, asserted Ambedkar 
reminding us Gandhi’s saying that God is truth and truth is God. 


It may be readily seen how close Ambedkar’s Buddhist realism is to 
Gandhi’s Hindu practical idealism. Truth and ahimsa are the twin principles 
of Gandhi’s philosophy of social action. Gandhi spoke of truth as morality. 
For him religion is “synonymous with allegiance to moral law” (Gandhi, 1922, 
p.52). Ahimsa is another name for love. Gandhi says that nonviolence in its 
positive sense is love. “Love is the strongest force the world possesses...” In 
truth and love Gandhi finds the principles that bind all humans together and 
give us a global identity leading to an inclusive human community. Thus 
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both Gandhi and Ambedkar espoused philosophies of inclusiveness and 
abhorred politics of divisiveness. Their philosophical inclusiveness is one 
where individual and society are regarded as reflexive of each other. The 
individual’s self-image, her goals and aspirations are reflected in society. 
What is good for the individual is also good for the society and vice-versa. 
Buddhism as interpreted by Ambedkar and Hinduism in Gandhi’s eyes 
espoused such a philosophy of inclusiveness. 


This is not surprising because Hinduism and Buddhism essentially are 
philosophies of inclusiveness. The relation between the individual person 
and the universe at large is reflected in the relation between atman and 
Brahman in Upanisads. In Advaita Vedanta, we find the identification of 
the self of the individual (atman) with the supreme self (Brahman). In other 
words, the individual identity merges not only with the human identity 
but with the most super-ordinate identity of all, being itself in its widest 
and pristine best. The statement in Chandogya Upanisad, “tat tvam asi”, 
referred to as the great saying (mahavakya) sums up the relationship 
between the person and the supreme reality. The individual person (jiva) in 
Advaita is neither a part of, different from, nor a modification of the supreme 
consciousness. Here I find, notwithstanding the routine interpretation of 
Advaita as a monist and absolutist system, an exemplary form of pluralism 
and an extra-ordinary way of relating individual identities with more 
inclusive identities. At an ontological level, Advaita may uphold monism 
and absolutism. At the empirical level, however, pluralism is not merely 
real but consistent with the notion of unity in diversity. Again in Buddhism, 
the human identity aspect over and above personal identity is asserted not 
only by the denial of the self but also in the celebrated saying “sangham 
Saranam gacchami”. And sangham as Ambedkar interprets is the inclusive 
community of the humankind. 


Contemporary Relevance of the Buddha 


Societies around the world are going through an unsettling phase. Nation 
state identities are fast losing their relevance. In some cases identities 
based on religion and language have become salient with disastrous 
consequences to human kind. There is an urgent need not merely to 
recognize the inescapable plurality of identities but also to reinforce global 
human identity as the salient, super-ordinate and unifying identity and 
foster it by promoting universally shared values of love, altruism and truth. 
This is what the social philosophies of Gandhi and Ambedkar appear to 
advocate, which I see as the best hope for humanity divided and disturbed 
by the politics of conflicting identities and at the same time equipped with 
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enormous destructive potentialities of violence capable of wiping out life 
on this planet. 


It is increasingly felt that, while the world is fast shrinking and becoming 
a global village, the humanity itself is getting divided, fragmented and 
polarized with growing alienation between groups, and that regional, caste, 
religious, ethnic, and linguistic identities are gaining salience at the cost of 
human identity. Identity concerns and other matters of alienation among 
people are issues that pose not merely immense intellectual challenges but 
are matters of great policy concerns. 


India is poised to take a big leap forward. Ours is one of the fastest growing 
economies in the world. Things are moving at an accelerated pace on the 
industrial front. Enormous changes are under way in different social sectors. 
As a knowledge society, India is ahead of most of the developing countries 
and is competing with confidence with developed nations. Bright future is 
ahead for our nation; the progress we need is within our reach. At the same 
time, there is increasing uneasiness that the society is getting more and more 
divided and polarized into smaller and smaller interest groups. When the 
society is fragmented and fractured, the polity is unlikely to perform at the 
peak of its potential. The forces of divisiveness and the manifest syndrome 
of exclusion are hurdles that would slow down and thwart the onward 
march to grow economically and to realize the sacred goals of sharing 
what we have, experiencing equality in every sphere, and upholding the 
unity and integrity of the nation as enshrined in our constitution. Politics 
of divisiveness and practices of exclusion are finding their way into our 
polity causing serious concern. In order that a sense of national unity and 
a philosophy of inclusiveness may prevail, we need to have in place a 
policy framework and necessary intellectual tools that address all sorts of 
alienations afflicting our people, distorting the sane image and the sacred 
persona of the nation. All developmental issues are not economical. Even 
economic matters are profoundly affected by ontological considerations, 
ethical issues and cultural and psycho-social factors. 


It has been frequently suggested that the country is going through an 
identity crisis. The identity crisis at the present time is one where what should 
be normally super-ordinate identities are becoming less and less salient vis- 
4-vis subordinate identities. If this tendency is allowed to continue, there 
would be not only role confusion at various levels but also debilitating 
social dysfunction of significant proportion that would hinder and hamper 
national development. 

Identity and alienation are highly related concepts, and in an important 
sense they are the two sides of the same coin. Talcott Parsons (1970), for 
instance, refers to alienation arising from identity crisis. Rapid social changes 
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and consequent value confusions cloud the perception of self and blur 
one’s identity. The problem of alienation is multi-dimensional. Alienation 
may result from economic as well as political and socio-cultural factors. 
Sometimes psychological aspects become foundational for alienation to 
arise. Also, alienation often has ontological roots. Indeed, thinkers such as 
Hegel and Marx, Heidegger and Sartre discuss the problem at some length. 
Alienation is what Buddha called suffering. The establishment of inclusive 
community by negating the self and personal identity and cultivating altruist 
values of love and compassion is central to Buddha’s teaching. 


With fast moving globalization and transformation of nation states into 
multicultural societies we need to go beyond national identities to human 
identity at a global level. Here then is the relevance of Lord Buddha’s middle 
path to negotiate between individual and global identity in the matrix of 
altruist ethics. Buddha’s golden mean is a methodologically robust tool to 
handle the disasters of conflict that ensue from dichotomies that place one 
in Opposition to the other. In the face of opposing dichotomies between 
first-person subjectivity and third-person objectivity, there is need for 
second-person mediation. The dialectic of being and nothingness may be 
replaced by becoming that combines the two. “I” and the “other” may be 
conjoined in the conception of “we.” Recall Buddha saying : “This world O 
Kaccana, generally proceeds on a duality, on the ‘it is’ and the ‘it is not,’ But, 
O Kaccana, whoever perceives in truth and wisdom, how things originate in 
the world, in his eyes, there is no ‘it is not.’ ... Whoever, Kaccana, perceives 
in truth and wisdom how things pass away in this world, in his eyes there 
is no ‘it is’ in this world.... ‘Everything is’ this is one extreme, O Kaccana. 
‘Everything is not’ is another extreme. The truth is the middle” (Samyutta 
Nikaya). 

If we accept the notion that human identity is necessarily plural, it follows 
that it is mandatory for a mechanism to bring about unity in plurality. If 
that unity cannot be relegated to nationalism or religious, regional or ethnic 
loyalties, then, the obvious avenue is the value matrix, common ethics and 
agreed morality. Again, is it possible to have universally shared ethics? 


Among the values that could be investigated as universally relevant as 
binding influence on our collective being is “love” in its celestial sense. 
Compassion is the core concept in Buddhist ethics. Love is also central in 
the Christian tradition. Bhakti as celestial love is a powerful value tool in 
the Hindu tradition. Gandhian satyagraha, nonviolent political action, turns 
on the fulcrum of love. Mother Theresa’s life is an epitome of love. Love 
is universal in its scope and applicability. Love is a multidimensional and 
multi-tiered concept. It enjoys cross-cultural nuances and significance. It’s 
meaning is often context related, and yet there is a general sense of sameness 
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in its multiple forms. This is so because, as Robin Allott (1992) writes, “the 
capacity for love is the resultant of a number of other evolving capacities — 
language, empathy, self-awareness, consciousness.” In a sense love is an 
“affiliative” emotion, which leads one to seek out others for some purpose 
(Shweder, 1994). Such an affiliation can be towards a fellow human being, 
towards natural objects, and towards God, believed to be their creator and 
sustainer. 


Love is intentional; it is directed, even though the object or person to 
which it is addressed may vary from the mundane to the sublime, from the 
worldly to celestial and from the physical to the spiritual. That love has 
survival value has been well established through the numerous studies on 
abandoned animals and humans, at risk children, hospice centres, and in our 
daily lives. The glory of love has been a subject of interest for philosophers, 
poets, and ordinary people. Ironically, it is an emotion that has not received 
as much social attention and acceptance as its opposite hate/violence has. 
Cultures have suppressed the expression of this truly life giving emotion, 
and, as social scientists, we have failed to look at it with the same enthusiasm 
and candour as we have looked at fear and violence. Although most of us 
experience and express love, there has been scant attention to understand 
and accept its vital role in personal growth and transformation. 


There is of course no dearth of theories of love. There are some that 
have a developmental and evolutionary perspective (Bowlby, 1969, 1973, 
1980). Freud in his influential writings dealt with love from the perspective 
of sex drive. Aron and Aron (1986) espouse the motivational perspective by 
dealing with love as an expansion of self. There are other more inclusive 
discussions such as the triangular theory of Sternberg (1986), Kdévecses’ 
(1988, 1990, 1991) bimodal perspective and Jean Vanier’s (1988) multi- 
feature description of love. Obviously, the basic fountain of much of 
contemporary discussion of love is Sorokin’s (2002) five dimensional theory 
of love. Love and compassion, in Buddha’s view, are the healing aid of 
humans ailing from ego-centered dysfunctions. 


In Buddha’s tradition, love has a special place and significance as 
a way of life. It is to be regarded not merely as an expressive emotion 
that binds people, but also as a means of spiritual uplifting and personal 
transformation. Another Buddhist value of relevance, which has special 
relevance to the Indian society with possible implications to human identity 
issues is “ego-transcendence” or detachment. Virtuous action is unselfish 
action. Ceremonies, rituals and prayers do not lead to salvation, but good 
conduct (Sila) does. Buddha extolled us to pay homage to “a man grounded 
in dharma than to Agni.” Referring to bathing in a holy river to wash of one’s 
sins, the Lord said, “No river can cleanse the doer of evil, the man of malice, 
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the perpetrator of crime... If you do not speak false, if you do not destroy 
life, if you do not take more than what is given to you, and if you are secure 
in self-denial,” it makes no difference where you bathe. Further, Buddha 
declared, “neither abstinence, nor going naked, nor shaving the head, nor a 
rough garment, neither offering to priest, nor sacrifices to gods will cleanse 
a man who is not free from delusions.” Sila based on dharma, dharma 
defended by reason, and reason directed at common good constitute the 
rich legacy we inherited from Buddha. In an age of growing alienation 
across the globe and in a nation of growing superstitions and in a society 
divided by narrow identities, the relevance of Buddha’s teachings is indeed 
paramount. 


CHAPTER 6 


Nehru and Gandhian Legacy 


Introduction 


Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru are very different in their 
outlook and upbringing. Yet, Nehru was the designated heir of Gandhi to 
lead independent India as its first Prime Minister; and this was Gandhi’s 
choice. Gandhi’s outlook was spiritual, whereas Nehru’s orientation was 
secular if we were to make a distinction between secular and spiritual. If 
Gandhi sought to spiritualize the secular, Nehru attempted to secularize 
the spiritual. The common ground between the two is their shared 
perception that the secular and the sacred are not two disparate areas 
but the distinctive perspectives of looking at life. 


What I hope to do in this chapter is broadly to explore the imprint and 
impact of Nehru’s writings and actions from a philosophical perspective. 
The central thesis is that, pulled from one side by the contextual idealism 
to which he was constantly exposed at home during the course of the 
freedom movement and by his close association with Mahatma Gandhi 
and by the remarkable industrial and political revolutions in the western 
world he came to appreciate and admire from the other side, Nehru 
attempted to adopt an alternative political and economic posture that 
would give benefits of both to Indian people. Toward this end he chose 
the Buddhist middle path and ended up with mixed results. 


Nehru hardly fits the stereotype profile of politicians we are familiar 
with. Politics is a profession few among the academics in India would 
like to touch with a mile long pole. Why is it that politics has become 
such a tabooed profession for the honest and hallowed intellectuals of 
the day with few exceptions? For it degenerated from the sublime goal of 
service to fellow citizens to selfish drive for personal power. Recall what 
Gandhiji has said. “Politics cannot be a taboo forever. Eschew politics 
of power, not politics of service.” The politics of Nehru’s generation is 
politics of service. Political power was a tool and means for rendering 
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affective service to humankind. Nehru was an intellectual driven into 
freedom struggle, politics and government because of the circumstances. 
However, the impress of his intellect was there to see wherever he 
treaded. 


Nehru was born into affluent surroundings and had the best of western 
education. He gave up his personal wealth for the welfare of the masses. 
He eschewed his own ambitions and his family happiness in favour of 
the nation. He opened the doors of his home, nay his heart, to the nation 
at large. Ananda Bhavan stands as the national monument sending the 
message loud and clear that the nation should come before the self, and 
that it is the nation that must endure while citizens are transient creatures 
that come and go. It is the identity of the nation and not the ego of the 
individual that is primary and paramount. 


Nehru’s life is the epitome of the inherent symbiosis between 
individual and the nation. He was elected for life, so to speak, to rule 
India, not by a single ballot but in all the elections held in India since 
its Independence and until his death. Rule he did, not as a king, but as 
an Indian. He carefully nurtured the seeds of democracy planted at the 
birth of the nation and saw them grow and stay strong so that they can 
withstand the ravages of time and do not wither with changing climatic 
conditions. If democracy thrives in India today as a shining example in 
the developing world despite emergencies we saw and the politics of 
divisiveness that continue to rock the smooth sailing of our nation, it 
is due to the vision of our founding fathers and in no small measure 
because of Jawaharlal Nehru’s leadership during the formative years of 
Indian democracy. 


Methodological Middle Ground 


“Philosophy,” wrote Daya Krishna (2009) “is simultaneously a name for 
the conceptual confusions that arise in thinking about any subject and 
the attempt at the clarification of those confusions. Here is a region, a 
realm, a set of problems” (p.324). He goes on to add: “It is time that 
philosophers dispel the general impression that they are on intimate 
terms with Reality with a capital R, and on hobnobbing terms with 
Absolute and the God Almighty. The philosopher should not don the 
false plumes of the shaman, the priest or the prophet” (ibid). The latter 
lines are perhaps more provocative than profound. However, they are 
extremely apt for discussion of Jawaharlal Nehru from a philosophical 
perspective. 
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Few would disagree that clarification of ideas is a prime task of 
philosophers. This was made famously clear by C.S. Peirce, the founder of 
pragmatism, in his two related seminal essays (1) “The Fixation of Belief” 
and (2) “How to Make Our Ideas Clear?” we referred to earlier. Peirce 
was not concerned in his philosophy with solving problems as such but 
to trace the elements that constitute the clarity of ideas, understanding of 
which is the business of philosophy. In doing so, Peirce was drawing in 
part from continental philosophers like Descartes and Leibniz while at 
the same time adding the pragmatic criteria he has developed. Clarifying 
ideas does not, however, preclude philosophers from hobnobbing 
with Reality, God or the Absolute. In doing so, one may indeed come 
closer to truth; and truth may relate to God the Almighty, the Absolute 
Reality, state or citizen. And Peirce’s analysis is truly instructive when he 
distinguishes between three grades of clearness in our ideas and when 
he goes on to analyze the nature of inquiry and how we fix our beliefs in 
his celebrated theory of meaning. 


According to Peirce, the first grade of clearness consists in acquiring 
familiarity with an idea, so that one never fails to recognize it or 
mistakes it for another. This is more than acquiring a subjective feeling 
of mastery. When Descartes maintained that true ideas must be clear, 
he was referring to the first grade of clearness. But Peirce complains, 
the distinction between an idea “seeming clear and really being so” 
did not occur to Descartes. However, his awareness of the fact that we 
would hold two seemingly clear but opposite opinions on fundamental 
principles had led Leibniz to add “distinctness” to “clearness”, meaning 
by “distinctness” that ideas should sustain dialectical examination. 


Leibniz’s conception of distinctness illustrates the second grade of 
clearness. According to Leibniz, an idea is distinctly apprehended when 
a precise and abstract definition of it is given. Distinctness consists in the 
clear apprehension of everything contained in the definition of an idea. 
The merit of this grade of clearness consists in setting our existing beliefs 
in order and thus bringing intellectual economy. But nothing new is 
gained by analyzing definitions. “It may be acknowledged,” says Peirce, 
“that the books are right in making familiarity with a notion the first step 
toward clearness of apprehension, and the defining of it the second” 
(Peirce, Collected Works, 5.392). But it did not occur to them that there 
might be a higher grade of clearness than distinctness, where we are 
“masters of our meaning” (Peirce, Collected Works, 5.393). It would seem 
that, had Peirce reflected on Spinoza’s “adequate” ideas, he would have 
discovered the third grade of clearness to which he was referring. 
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The third grade of clearness is implied in Peirce’s analysis of inquiry, 
which he puts forth in his essay on theory of meaning. The sole function 
of thought, according to Peirce, is to fix beliefs; and thought has its 
beginning in doubt which stimulates the mind to activity by starting a 
question, and ends in belief which is the resolution of doubt. “Thought 
in action has for its only possible motive the attainment of thought at 
rest; and whatever does not refer to belief is no part of the thought 
itself” (Collected Works, 5.396). Belief has three properties. “First, it is 
something that we are aware of; second, it appeases the irritation of 
doubt; and, third, it involves the establishment in our nature of a rule of 
action, or, say for short, a habit’ (Collected Works, 5.397). These three 
properties can be related to the categories. First, we have a feeling of 
belief; second, belief has a quality of appeasing doubt; and finally, it is 
a process by which habits of action are established. The second property 
is sometimes misunderstood to mean that there is no belief without 
an antecedent doubt. This seems to be far from what Peirce meant, 
because the tenacious beliefs are precisely those which do not have any 
antecedent doubt. 


Now, Peirce goes on to deduce the pragmatic maxim to which we 
already referred in Chapter 1, from the third property of belief. If the 
essence of belief is establishment of a habit, and if the sole function 
of thought is to produce beliefs, it follows that different beliefs and 
consequently the thoughts which produce those beliefs can be 
distinguished by the different modes of action to which these habits give 
rise. Thus, ideas can be distinguished on tangible grounds, and their 
clarity and distinctness now consist of their practical bearing on our 
conduct. “What the habit is depends on when and how it causes us to 
act. As for the when, every stimulus to action is derived from perception; 
as for how, every purpose of action is to produce some sensible result” 
(Collected Works, 5.400). Thus, “our action has exclusive reference to 
what affects the senses, our habit has the same bearing as our action, our 
belief the same as our habit, our conception the same as our belief;” and 
consequently, “our idea of anything is our idea of its sensible effects” 
(Collected Works, 5.401). Now, the rule for attaining the maximum 
grade of clearness runs as follows: “Consider what effects, that might 
conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the object of our 
conception to have. Then, our conception of these effects is the whole of 
our conception of the object” (Collected Works, 5.402). It may be noted, 
first, that the maxim comes at the end of the inferences; and, second, the 
“conceivability” is not restricted to any kind of action or the consequent 
sensible effects. 
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The principle which Peirce assumes as fundamental to his philosophy 
can be located in this maxim. In this maxim Peirce brought thought and 
action together so as to apply the relations elaborated in thought to the 
actual operations found in action. The essential transition from thought 
to action is rendered possible by conceiving thinking to consist in “the 
living inferential metaboly of symbols whose purport lies in conditional 
general resolution to act” (Peirce, Collected Works, 5.402 n.3). 


The three grades of clearness seem to represent the three ways in 
which we happen to have ideas, and they can be interpreted as an 
expression of categories. Ideas may be revealed to us in experience 
through acquaintance, in which case their meaning to us consists in 
acquiring a feeling of familiarity in their presence. Feeling involves no 
reference to any other idea. Consequently, the first grade of clearness 
pertains to the idea considered in itself, in its firstness. Ideas may be 
known through abstract definitions, and their meaning to us consists in 
understanding them in the context of other ideas. This involves placing 
an idea in relation to other ideas. This is secondness. Finally, we know 
an idea when we know what it means in application, when we know 
its bearing on our conduct through its consequences. This involves a 
triadic relation between man, his actions and his beliefs. The meaning 
of a concept consists in the representation involving reference to the 
person who conceives the impressions “as being his,” which is thirdness. 


Peirce tells us that the function of pragmatism is to get rid of all ideas 
essentially unclear, to render distinct those ideas that are essentially 
clear, “and, in particular, it ought to take a satisfactory attitude toward the 
element of thirdness” (Peirce, Collected Works, 5.206). Thus pragmatism 
is inextricably bound up with the third grade of clearness which in turn 
is reflexive of the category of thirdness. 


Thirdness, we have noticed, is of the nature of representation and refers 
to experiences in future. It mediates between firstness and secondness 
and has no existence apart from this function. But it cannot be reduced 
to firstness or secondness. It transcends the actual instances to signify 
the future instances. It is the element of the general in our experience. 
The general, according to Peirce, is of the nature of a habitual mode of 
action. Thus thirdness mediates between thought and action. 


The pragmatic maxim which made its debut as a rule to attain the 
third grade of clearness of our ideas is in essence a theory of meaning. 
The meaning of a word, proposition or sign is not the same as the object 
denoted by it. “The object of a sign is one thing; its meaning is another. 
Its object is the thing or occasion, however indefinite, to which it is to be 
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applied. Its meaning is the idea which it attaches to that object...” (Peirce, 
Collected Works, 5.6). Many misunderstandings of pragmatism in general 
and of Peirce in particular, such as that pragmatism tends to deny the 
meaningfulness of past events, are the result of confusing the meaning 
of a concept which is a logical interpretant with the object to which the 
concept refers, or its referent. Since the meaning of a concept lies in 
the idea which it attaches to the object, meaning consists in the third 
grade of clearness. Otherwise, we locate the meaning in the firstness 
or secondness and thereby identify the meaning with the object or its 
referent as most of the philosophers previous to Peirce did. 


We have dealt at some length with pragmatism and Charles Sanders 
Peirce, digressing somewhat from the main theme of the chapter to argue 
that (a) Nehru’s contributions are indeed in the realm of philosophy, (b) 
he brings a pragmatic dimension to Gandhian contextual idealism and 
thus (c) makes a distinct contribution to contemporary thought. In this he 
seems to follow Gautama Buddha rather Mahatma Gandhi. If clarifying 
ideas is the business of philosophy, Jawaharlal Nehru eminently qualifies 
to don the robes of a philosopher. His writings as well as the numerous 
socio-economic programmes that he initiated during his long stint as 
the Prime-Minister of India are an unending and relentless search for 
meaning for his ideas and finding it via the third degree of clarity. Nehru 
adopted Buddha’s golden mean, the middle path in all forms of his 
politico-economic thought. His policies and programmes of action are a 
way of clarifying his thought. He shared Gandhi’s postulates but found 
himself uncomfortable with them as they tended to be uncompromisingly 
absolutist and grounded in spiritual intuitions rather than rational 
argument. The apparent twists and turns as Gandhi moved from tradition 
to contemporary events in clarifying his ideas of truth and nonviolence 
left much to Nehru to think about. In a sense, Nehru’s was an attempt to 
clarify Gandhian ideas with the help of Buddha’s methodological middle 
path. This methodological posture enabled him also to reconcile the 
demands of Gandhi's contextual idealism he accepted and the progress 
of modern science and technology he admired. 


Nehru’s politics were politics of unity and not of divisiveness. Indeed 
it is the politics of Nehru’s generation that united Indians of all identities 
into one nation. “In our national struggle, we had unity which bound 
people from every state, from every religion, from every caste, and from 
every language group. This unity brought us our independence”, he 
said in a peech, in Madras on 7 December 1957. Unity of the nation is 
paramount to Nehru. He wrote: “The tremendous and fundamental fact 
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of India is her essential unity throughout the ages” (The Discovery of 
India, 1951). Further: “In India, the first essential is the maintenance of 
the unity of the country, not merely a political unity but a unity of the 
mind and the heart, which precludes the narrow urges that make for 
disunity” (broadcast to the nation on 31 December 1952). Again: “Some 
kind of a dream of unity has occupied the mind of India since the dawn 
of civilization. That unity was not conceived as something imposed 
from outside, a standardization of externals or even of beliefs. It was 
something deeper and, within its fold, the widest tolerance of belief 
and custom was practiced and every variety acknowledged and even 
encouraged” (1951). 


When Nehru speaks of unity thus we find his attempts to make the 
meaning of unity clear by the three criteria that we noted in Peirce. First, 
he speaks of the fact of unity that characterized India through ages. He 
defines unity as unity of the mind and the heart and the widest tolerance 
of belief and custom. Again, his emphasis is on.the practice aspect of 
unity, which gives it the third degree of clearness. 


Since Nehru, Indian politics changed beyond recognition with each 
political outfit attempting to outwit the other in the pursuit of politics 
of divisiveness that exploit narrow identities for minor electoral gains. 
Political parties in India seldom speak of ideological differences and 
rarely seek their clarification in policies and programs they advocate that 
go beyond religion, region, caste and language identities. Instead caste 
equations, religious bigotry, and regional sentiments appear to drive 
the political machines. The nation is overwhelmed by an unmistakable 
political crisis where exploitation of narrow identities take the centre 
stage and clarification of political ideas in practice are pushed to the 
back bench. This is entirely contrary to the spirit of Nehru, the foremost 
statesman the country has seen since independence. 


Nehru’s thought shows Buddha’s unmistakable influence. In my 
view, Jawaharlal Nehru was more influenced in his thinking by Buddha 
than the Mahatma, notwithstanding the fact that Buddha does not figure 
in his autobiography while there is hardly a page without reference to 
Gandhiji. However, Nehru in his address to UN General Assembly in 
1960 pointedly refers to Buddha’s teaching as the one to save the world. 
“In ages long past a great son of India, the Buddha, said that the only real 
victory was one in which all were equally victorious and there was defeat 
for no one. In the world today that is the only practical victory; any other 
way will lead to disaster.” Nehru’s political philosophy, it seems to me, is 
a direct derivative of Buddha’s golden mean that abhorred extremes and 
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sought to find the common middle ground, the middle path, which is the 
corollary of the fourth noble truth, the way out of suffering. The doctrine 
of third-world neutrality and non-alignment and peaceful co-existence 
that Nehru championed and the political philosophy of democratic 
socialism to which he was totally committed were exercises to find the 
middle ground avoiding the extremes of communism and capitalism that 
threatened to tear the world apart. The concept of pavichasila is again 
unmistakably Buddhist. 


Coexistence is the middle ground between mutual isolation and mutual 
annihilation. In a speech in the Indian Parliament on 29 September 1954 
Nehru said, “if you reject coexistence, the alternative is war and mutual 
destruction.” 


While Gandhi pleaded for politics with religion, Nehru warned: “The 
alliance of religion and politics in the shape of communalism is a most 
dangerous alliance, and it yields the most abnormal kind of illegitimate 
brood” (speech in Parliament, 3 April 1948). While he did not champion 
the cause of religion, Nehru did not reject spirituality. He said in his 
address to FICCI (27 March 1960): “I am not wedded to any dogma or 
religion but I do believe — whether one calls it religion or not — in the 
innate spirituality of human beings.” Nehru spoke of the middle way 
between regimentation and anarchy. “I react strongly against the idea 
of regimentation anywhere and much more so in a vast country like 
India, where there are so many different approaches, so many different 
aspects, to life. But I am also against the loose and incorrect behaviour 
of the people and their lack of discipline. This weakens us physically 
but, what is worse, weakens us psychologically” (speech, Newspaper 
Editor’s Conference 3 December 1950). At the same time he noted 
that “democracy without self-control and restraint turns into anarchy. 
Discipline is the very essence of democracy” (speech in Poona on 26 
July 1939). 

Nehru’s India is an inclusive community, like the Buddha’s. In his 
message on India’s Independence Day 15 August 1947, Nehru said: “All 
of us, to whatever religion we may belong, are equally the children of 
India with equal rights, privileges and obligations. It is not enough to talk 
of political unity. We must have something deeper than that. We must 
have emotional unity, which does away with provincial barriers, with 
caste barriers or communal or religious barriers. Only then can you talk 
about a really unified India.” 


Nehru sought inclusiveness in all spheres. He was committed to 
science and pleaded for cultivating the scientific habit of mind. However, 
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he did not want humanities ignored. “Let science grow, as it must and 
will. Let the arts and humanities grow also. Behind it all let there be that 
dynamism, that vibrant message, that creativeness without which life for 
the individual becomes drab and dull” (Speech, Chandigarh, 27 February 
1959). 


Nehru was more than a nationalist. He wrote in Glimpses of World 
History: “Nationalism is good in its place, but it is an unreliable friend 
and an unsafe historian. It blinds us to many happenings and sometimes 
distorts the truth, especially when it concerns us or our country” (VoL II, 


p.694). 


We again see Nehru clarify the idea of nationalism when he wrote 
in his Discovery of India “Though outwardly there was diversity and 
infinite variety among our people, everywhere there was that tremendous 
impress of oneness, which had held all of us together for ages past, 
whatever political fate or misfortune had befallen us. The unity of 
India was no longer merely an intellectual conception for me: It was an 
emotional experience which overpowered me, a country with a long 
cultural background and a common outlook on life develops a spirit that 
is peculiar to it and that is impressed on all its children, however much 
they may differ among themselves” (1946, pp.38-39). 


Gandhi and Nehru 


Gandhi and Nehru are the true icons of modern India. It is unfortunate 
that in some ways we have neglected and relegated them to the back 
bench when they should be in the forefront in our thoughts and action. 


Nehru was groomed by Gandhi for over twenty-five years before he 
became the Prime-Minister. On April 19, 1942 Gandhi said that Nehru 
“was virtually my heir. That means that he will take my place when I 
am gone.” When Gandhi said this he had no illusion that Nehru would 
do what he would like him to do. While saying the above, Gandhi also 
wrote: 


“He [Nehru] has never accepted my method in its entirety. He has 
frequently criticized it, and yet he has faithfully carried out the Congress 
policy largely influenced, when it is not solely directed, by me. Those 
like Sardar Vallabhbhai who have followed me without question cannot 
be called heirs. And everybody admits that Jawaharlal has the drive that 
no one else has in the same measure. And I have not said also that when 
I am gone he will shed the differences he often declares he has with 
me” (CWMG, 82, p.218). Until his death Gandhi continued to be “advisor 
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or consultant” to Nehru (CWMG, 96, p.304). In what possibly was his 
last letter to Nehru, Gandhi wrote in his own hand on January 18, 1948, 
twelve days before his death: “May you live long and continue to be the 
jewel of India” (CWMG, 98, p.258). 


The relationship between Gandhi and Nehru is the best kind one 
finds between guru and sishya and between father and son. One can 
for example see the paternal affection Gandhi had for Nehru in the 
interest he had shown in the marriage of Indira, Indu as he called 
her. He defended this marriage between a Hindu and a Parsi against 
vociferous criticism from many. He even advised Nehru on the wedding 
arrangements, the people to be invited and so on. He expected Nehru 
not to be a mere duplicate spokesperson or exponent of Gandhian ideas 
but a true thinker to develop on what he learned from him and others 
around. In this Nehru eminently succeeded. 


Gandhi’s feet were firmly anchored from the beginning in the Hindu 
tradition he had inherited. His innovation consisted in interpreting 
it contextually to address current issues. Such liberal interpretation 
made it possible for him to adapt his religious beliefs in all walks of life 
without experiencing any dissonance or identity conflicts. Nehru was 
different and grew up differently. While he understood and appreciated 
his native tradition, he was equally comfortable with western thought. 
He saw great merit in western political theory, economics and socio- 
cultural outlook. Indeed, if Nehru never came into contact with the 
Mahatma, his thoughts and action would have been very different. 
The freedom struggle threw Nehru and Gandhi together. The latter 
grilled into Nehru his ideas of truth and nonviolence, noncooperation 
and civil disobedience, rural revitalization through decentralization of 
administration and nonindustrialized economic development. At the 
same time Nehru learned about the benefits of industrialization, the fruits 
of science and technology, to improve human condition and leaned 
heavily on socialist thought to contain human hunger for exploitation. 
However, so powerful was the influence of Gandhi and his success 
in molding public opinion and rallying people behind the freedom 
movement, Nehru was caught between the horns of East-West dilemma, 
between the contextual idealism of Gandhi and the tangible benefits he 
saw of industrial revolution and the soviet revolution. 


Caught in the crisis of the clash between two extremes, Nehru hoped, 
by embracing the Buddhist middle path, to do the Houdini and escape 
from the limitations of the two extremes and at the same to time reap 
the benefits of both. Thus came into being the nonaligned political 
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formations, mixed economy and his emphasis on heavy industries and 
centralized planning on the one hand and promotion of khadi, village 
industries and Panchayat Raj on the other. The different programmes that 
Nehru put in place during the fifteen plus years of his rule may be seen 
as different experiments to clarify his ideas concerning the third world 
as the middle ground between western capitalism and Soviet socialism, 
between Gandhian commitment to individual freedom as a personal 
virtue and the western notion of freedom as socially given; and between 
the Indian tradition that emphasized the inner transformation of the 
person that Gandhi assiduously advocated and the western commitment 
for the exploitation of the external for common good. 


From my perspective, I see Nehru deviate from Gandhi not so much in 
choosing the middle ground as in neglecting spirituality and consequent 
over emphasis on secularism. In Gandhi we find a fine blend of the 
practical and the spiritual. Nehru stops with practical idealism he shared 
with Gandhi and fails to appreciate how Gandhian idealism is rooted 
in spirituality which indeed is the connecting and transformational link 
between the practical and the ideal, the individual and society, personal 
interest and common good, reason and experience, and indeed between 
the ego and the true self (atman). 


Implications for Philosophy 


The problems confronting India today are material as well as intellectual. 
As Nehru (1960) has said, “We are plunging into the world of science 
and technology and trying to organize our knowledge in such a way that 
it commands more of the forces of nature, and we are held back not only 
by our poverty and under-development, but also by some inherited ideas 
and customs. There is no future for us without science and technology. 
At the same time, that future will be shallow and empty and without 
any real meaning if we ignore or forget our past”. “So,” he continues, 
“in the tumult and confusion of our times, we stand facing both ways, 
forward to the future and backwards to the past, being pulled in both 
direction. How can we resolve this conflict and evolve a structure of 
living which fulfils our material needs and at the same time sustains our 
mind and spirit? What new ideals or old ideas, varied and adapted to the 
new world, can we place before our people, and how can we galvanize 
them into wakefulness and action?” 


What can philosophy do to solve this problem? More accurately, what 
do these problems do for philosophy in India? Following Nehru, it seems 
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to me that in the first place, there is a need for philosophies seeking to 
be practical. In the second place, these philosophies need to emphasize 
the context of the social situation without placing the individual in 
opposition to society. In the third place, they should show a tendency to 
go beyond what is present with hope and idealism. This is what Nehru 
sought for India in his writings as well as during his governance. 


What does it mean to be practical? It does not mean the denial of 
what is usually regarded as ideal or spiritual or intrinsically rational, but 
it does mean precisely the denial of the false dichotomy between them. 
Nehru saw no opposition between science and spirituality. While he 
championed the scientific temper he was not unaware of the limits of 
reason. 


Men, being what they are, cannot, unless they believe in self-abdication, 
do without action. Since action is hazardous, and never absolutely 
secure or certain, man’s desire to find something intrinsically fixed and 
immutable led him to deprecate action and relegate it to practical utilities 
thus marking it off from the ideal end and rational purposes. 


The monstrous division of Hindu society into castes and the social 
dishonour in which certain classes are held on the basis of the work 
they do is a direct consequence of the deprecation of action. The lack of 
regard for the dignity of labour which prevails in India even today, may 
also be explained along these lines. The individious social discrimination 
based on work, the indiscriminate praise of theory over practice and 
the futile attempts to find a fixed and permanent order precipitating a 
static and stagnant society, it may be said, are the sour fruits of a false 
philosophy of life. 


It is to be noted, however, that the philosophies seeking to be 
practical are not those that are the philosophical justifications for self- 
seeking utilitarian acts, or things of expediency. They involve no less 
intellectual values, appreciation of aesthetic objects, and adherence to 
moral standards. They do not merely elevate the individual out of social 
subordination but help to create an ordered and stable society. So then 
the practical is something that is relevant to a social context. 


In the discussion of the ‘practicality’ of any given philosophy two 
problems would arise: 


(1) To what extent and in which ways have the present circumstances 
influenced thought, and (2) what are the consequences of his 
philosophy in influencing a change in or gaining control over the present 
circumstances? 
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A ‘practical’ philosophy is one which would seek its problems and 
principles in practical action. Modern developments in science have 
made it possible for man to gain a greater power and control over nature. 
And this has profoundly altered social institutions, political machinery, 
value scales, and economic systems. And this state of affairs naturally 
has an effect on philosophy itself. The supremacy of the practical is 
indicated in the efforts to reduce thought or the conditions under which 
it Operates to some form of action. As pragmatism would have it, the 
test of a hypothesis consists in its successful operation in action. Actions 
have consequences and what is significant in thought is reducible to 
these consequences and their meaning. 


Philosophy is an inquiry in thought concerning the modes of resolution 
of problems encountered in experience or anticipated in the future. It is 
incomplete with mere elaboration of dialectical systems or the deduction 
of logistic forms from alleged postulates. There is no sharp dichotomy 
between theory and practice in so far as both are concerned with solution 
of problems, since the solution of problems in practice depends upon 
coming to agreement through communication and discussion. We are 
therefore concerned as much with people, their fears and frustrations, 
their ambitions and anxieties, their values and guilts, as with the laws of 
their behaviour. But the paradox of our time is that we have achieved 
tremendous control over nature, but we have done little to inquire into 
how we could prevent its misuse. 


Since all men have a stake in the problems confronting them, each 
of them has a share in the solution of their problems. It is his right as 
well as responsibility..Practical problems arise in practical situations and 
involve the association of men. Consequently, fundamental decisions 
on practical matters have to be made by people whose decision is a 
result of the comprehension of the problem and is by agreement. Thus, 
the social context of action assumes importance. Individuals, in so far 
as they share problems with their fellow-members and co-operate with 
them in their resolution, find their fulfilment in social participation rather 
than withdrawal. Individuality, then, does not consist in the expression 
and fulfilment of egoistic or self-subserving ideas and ends, but in the 
responsibility to participate in the resolution of problems to the best of 
one’s abilities. There is no opposition between society on the one hand 
and the individual on the other. Societies exist for the sake of individuals, 
and the latter find their fulfilment by participating in the former. In a 
letter to Subhas Chandra Bose (3 April 1939) Nehru wrote : “I suppose I 
am temperamentally and by training an individualist; and intellectually 
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a socialist, whatever all this might mean. I hope that socialism does not 
kill or suppress individuality; indeed I am attracted to it because it will 
release innumerable individuals from economic and cultural bondage” 
(Letter to Subhas Chandra Bose, 3 April 1939). 


If we equate philosophy with problem-resolution, either within the 
perspectives of the individual or those of a community, it may degenerate 
into mediocrity and may become a victim of compromise, temporal 
expediency, and opportunism, to a gradual exclusion of ultimate ends 
and ideals. Therefore, the philosophies seeking to be practical should 
meet the need to go beyond the present problems, to envisage the future 
and fore-shadow its patterns. This instils hope and idealism, and gives 
a pervasiveness to philosophy. Thus democracy does not depend on 
numbers alone, but on commitment to common good. 


“With all my admiration and love for democracy” said Nehru in a 
speech in the Indian Parliament on 18 February 1953, “I am not prepared 
to accept the statement that the largest number of people are always 
right.” 


The third characteristic of ‘practicality’ also obviates other difficulties 
involved in being practical. A practical philosophy inasmuch as it 
is closely related to circumstances tends to take little or no notice of 
rival theories as they are by implication irrelevant to what seems to be 
demanding circumstances. But if ‘practicality’ is conceived to include 
the vision beyond what is present, the examination of other theories 
becomes necessary and even useful for the prognostication of future 
problems and patterns. Also inquiry would be liberated from the interests 
and pressures of those who have the power to inquire when their task 
is clearly understood to be one not only of solving the problems as they 
arise but also of striving for an ideal in so far as it is consistent with 
needs and problems. This is pragmatic idealism. Nehru like Gandhi is a 
pragmatic idealist. 


Based on this conception we may formulate a prognostication of 
philosophical problems opening up new avenues of action. What could 
this new approach do for ethics, for politics, and for philosophy of 
religion? How can we build a scale of values based on action and lived 
in experience, and yet consistent with an ideal that would inspire hope 
and give continuity to our action? What course of political activity do we 
have to indulge in to guarantee freedom and individuality to our people, 
yet without sacrificing the material advantages of rigorous discipline 
and social action? And how can we adapt our religion and tradition to 
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reinforce our action without standing in the way of our progress? Nehru 
struggled relentlessly to address these issues. 


It was hoped that if men could improve their material conditions, 
they would progressively reach out towards secure values and stable 
peace. But we notice that the enormous improvements in physical 
instrumentalities for solving material wants has not met in the advanced 
West with the corresponding improvement in satisfying the intellectual 
or moral wants. In the wake of independence Indians are, I think rightly, 
emphasized progress towards the satisfaction of material needs. But one 
must not live under the illusion that moral improvements will follow 
material progress. The need to formulate a philosophy that will involve 
a hierarchy of values based on material wants but without being subject 
to their domination is, therefore imminent. Nehru wrote : “Dharma really 
means something more than religion. It is from a root word which means 
to hold together; it is the in most constitution of a thing, the law of its 
inner being. It is an ethical concept which includes the moral code, 
righteousness, and the whole range of man’s duties and responsibilities”. 


In our attempt to formulate a hierarchy of values; there is a desire 
to conserve what tradition has bequeathed to us. But too often those 
that are to be preserved come into conflict with those to be achieved. 
The problem is how to escape this opposition between tradition and 
innovation. This problem is particularly acute in countries like India, 
with a long and impressive tradition. May not we conceive of a dynamic 
scale of values that would avoid this opposition? 


There would be no moral problems if one’s desires did not come 
into conflict with those of others. When they do, individuals need to 
reflect. And their reflection enables them to foresee the consequences 
so as to form certain ends. Since ends are not expedients for immediate 
action, individuals need to formulate their ends which are mutually 
consistent and re-enforcing. But we formulate ends because we wish 
certain consequences in action. In so far as we are responsible for these 
consequences we are accountable for them. Freedom and necessity, 
then, would consist in the freedom to choose ends and the necessity 
to see that those ends have relevance to and do not conflict with the 
environing conditions and the moral problems they arouse. 


A contextual view of politics becomes also imminent in a practicalistic 
approach. There is nothing in the idea of democracy itself that would 
guarantee equality, freedom, and fraternity. Have we not seen how 
some of the democratic countries of the West have spread their colonial 
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rule in Asia and Africa and exploited them, and how the economic 
individualism practiced in industry and trade reacted against equality of 
opportunity and aggravated economic inequalities? Democracy is not 
merely a fine ideal. But it is something dynamic, and the form it takes is 
necessarily bound with the circumstances and conditions which make it 
possible. In the establishment of a democratic state, we are concerned 
with the formation of a political context which can preserve the right 
of the individual to act. This leads us to emphasize the right means of 
action to achieve worthy political ends. 


Absolute and unconditional freedom is purely an ideal. Freedom, like 
democracy, is relative to the conditions and circumstances that make 
it possible. And hence it can be promoted by creating and sustaining 
such conditions as are necessary for a free play of individual action and 
initiative. This, however, would involve some restriction of individual 
liberties, which in itself becomes necessary for the establishment of 
larger liberties. Nehru, who characterizes himself as “too much of an 
individualist and believer in personal freedom,” says: “Yet it seemed to 
me obvious that in a complex social structure, individual freedom had 
to be limited, and perhaps the only way to read personal freedom was 
through some such limitation in the social sphere. The lesser liberties 
may often need limitation in the interest of the larger freedom” (Nehru, 


1946). 


The problems of religion are varied and complex. Their influence is 
pervasive and powerful. A religion might instil hope an activate people; 
it could also cause despair and hinder problems. It may supply some 
deeply felt inner need of human nature, raise men to greatness, and even 
give an enduring set of values; or it may degenerate into mere superstition 
and dogma. Since the ways of religion affect variously the way men 
live and believe, men’s approach to religion should be consistent with 
their modes of thinking. But the way people think is influenced by their 
circumstances and material needs, and these needs are by no means 
common to all people. Therefore, there could be no universal religion, 
any more than there could be a universal philosophy. 


Religious faith should be elaborated and understood in its relation to 
the perspectives of the individual and the demands of the circumstances. 
Individuals may vary in their interpretation of a faith, for their perspectives 
are different; or they may reformulate their religious problems as changes 
occur in the social contexts in which their faith operates. There is no 
fixed and immutable essence in all the religions taken together or in any 
one of them considered individually. Religion is as much purposive and 
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actional as any other form of human achievement or belief. Thus in some 
sense religion and politics are intertwined. It is perhaps in this sense 
that Gandhiji said “politics without religion is dirt.” Nehru of course had 
little interest in religion as such. The religion that he was opposed to is 
the religion of exploitation. He stated: “There must be the most perfect 
freedom of faith and observance... But when religion comes in the garb 
of vested interest and exploits people, it is not religion” (Statement, 
Allahabad, 5 June 1936). 


We often tend to dissociate religion from what stands as religion 
because we wish that it were otherwise or because we identify it with an 
ideal. Since institutions grow rigid and inflexible, while our needs and 
aspirations are changing, we take comfort in talking about something 
which does not change but which at the same time satisfies our ideals 
and aspirations. The danger arises thus when we confuse the ideal 
with a static abstraction unconnected with and dissociated from human 
activity. If we conceive religion to be a component of human beliefs and 
actions, it loses its substantive characteristics in so far as there would be 
no universal and immutable essences underlying the changing patterns 
of human belief and action. 


The universal in religion is the outlook and not a body of doctrines. 
Religious outlook provides for and nurtures the essential element of 
the ideal in the ‘practical’. In any practical situation, the ideal is in a 
precarious position. The demands of the present and the urge to seek 
satisfaction in the immediate are prone to put men under constant 
pressure to equate temporal opportunism, egocentric utility, and the 
gratification of immediate urges with ‘practicality’, or to idolize the ideal 
as something that bears no relation to the actualities of the situation. 


But religion as an outlook would help to create and sustain an 
atmosphere in which men retain their responsibility of conserving, 
transmitting, rectifying, and expanding the heritage of their values. It 
would help to activate men to pursue relentlessly their search for an 
ideal against obstacles, even at the risk of a personal loss, because they 
believe in the enduring value of the ideal. Religion thus conceived does 
not oppose science or preach fixed dogma. It embodies everything noble 
in man and sustains the enduring values without ever growing rigid. It is 
open to new ideas, but it sustains continuity. 


In his ideological stance, as we noted, Nehru attempted to avoid 
extremes preferring the middle ground. Thus he was a socialist without 
disowning individuality. He was a visionary without being blinded 
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by fantasy. He was an idealist and yet practical. He believed in the 
supremacy of science without belittling humanities. He subscribed to 
reason and logic, but he also noted their limits. He was modern to the 
core without abandoning the tradition. It is this middle path that appeals 
to those who acknowledge the pervasive pluralism in human condition 
and see it as the only viable path for continued and happy survival of 
the humankind. Yet, some may see that it is what let Nehru down from 
realizing his dreams for India. Nehru’s India experienced the convulsions 
of socialism and the hiccups of capitalism. During those troubled years 
we had the worst of both socialism and capitalism. If we look at Nehru’s 
policies and programmes as different experiments to clarify his ideas by 
testing them out in practice, we possibly can see where the confusions 
came in, when and how his thought was clouded. This could perhaps 
help to creatively come up with ways of having the best of socialism 
and the most fruitful aspects of free enterprise and capitalism, a sublime 
combination of individual freedom and corporate responsibility, and the 
consummate and wholesome mix of Eastern and Western thought that 
Nehru so earnestly sought. 


CHAPTER 7 


Science and Spirituality: 
A Search for Common Ground 


Whether or not acknowledged, both science and religion have profound 
impact on us. They have the potential to transform our lives for better or 
worse in extra-ordinary ways. In order that we may benefit by them, they 
both need to be understood and promoted in the right way. The essence of 
religion is spirituality, which is the non-physical side of our being. However, 
it could degenerate into dogma in an institutionalized form and become 
divisive and even destructive, distorting one’s true being. Similarly, science 
may overpower our physical side and promote uneven development, 
suppressing the spiritual side and dehumanizing our being. Therefore, 
there is an obvious need to sanitize science and energize spirituality. 
Sanitization involves on the one hand cleansing science from its “scientism”, 
methodological as well as doctrinaire, and filling on the other hand the moral 
vacuum in which it finds itself. Energizing spirituality consists in bringing it 
into the mainstream of human quest for truth. This two-fold task is facilitated 
by finding the common ground between science and spirituality. This 
chapter is a step, admittedly modest, in that direction. 


Religion and Spirituality 


At the outset, we need to make a distinction between religion and spirituality, 
which are often equated in the western mind set. Empirical studies of religion 
and spirituality have rarely made the operational distinctions between the 
two and treated ‘religiosity’ and ‘spirituality’ as almost identical concepts. 
When a conceptual distinction between religion and spirituality is made, it 
is suggested that religion is external and observable and community focused 
whereas spirituality is more subjective and person driven search for the 
sacred. 


There is a general consensus between the Indian and western perspectives 
that the common ground between religion and spirituality is the sacred. The 
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sacred may refer to different things such as God, divinity, ultimate reality 
and so on. The common denominator of all of them, it would seem, is 
transcendence, transcendence from the constraints imposed by our sensory 
system. Transcendence implies going beyond what is given in one’s normal 
sensory experience. In the spiritual traditions of India, whether Hindu or 
Buddhist, there is an overwhelming emphasis on transcendence as a state 
of being which goes well beyond sensory awareness. Spiritual pursuit is 
an exercise for transformation of the human condition to achieve states of 
transcendence. Such transcendence provides for resolution of problems in 
ways which appear almost magical. | 


Thus, in the Indic traditions, spirituality is the quest and religions are the 
tools and technologies, first, to aid the person in that quest and, second, 
to apply the discoveries of the spiritual quest to life and living. Spiritual 
psychology is the discipline dedicated to understanding this process. 
Spirituality is to religion what science is to technology. “Spirituality” is 
not the same as “spiritualism”. The latter, like “scientism”, is a doctrinaire 
belief system. Like science, spirituality is also dedicated to search for 
truth. The search, however, is not from the perspective of the mundane, 
but from a transcendental perspective. A spiritual person, like a scientist, 
is a dispassionate person who has cultivated to a degree a mindset of 
dispassionateness and ego-transcendence. 


Science and Spirituality 


Seen in this light, science and spirituality are two truth-seeking activities 
that seem to run parallel to each other. One is experimental and objective 
and the other is experiential and subjective. From time immemorial, science 
and spirituality have been two important avenues of human endeavour. 
Knowing truth and enjoying the benefits of that knowledge are the goals of 
science as well as of spirituality. The discovery of truth, whether in the area 
of science or spirituality, quite often leads to development of technologies 
that affect our lives in a variety of ways. Technological development is not 
the exclusive province of science. Analogous developments take place in 
the sphere of spirituality as well. In a significant sense, religious practices 
are the alleged offshoots of the application of spiritual discoveries. 


Science and spirituality often run as parallel quests. The option of 
convenience is to keep science and spirituality as separate as possibie 
and limit them to pre-circumscribed domains with impregnable walls built 
between them. Alternatively, the tendency is to reject outright one in favour 
of the other. This is an unnatural arrangement, because both science and 
spirituality continue to affect our being and behaviour, whether or not we 
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acknowledge it. An obvious casualty in the process is a meaningful dialogue 
between science and spirituality. 


If the effects of spirituality on humans are genuine, as those of science, 
a dialogue between the two is not merely warranted, but necessary. This 
calls for a meta-theory aimed at the unification of science and spirituality, 
because a theory of science or spirituality alone is unlikely to facilitate a 
meaningful dialogue between them. The basic postulates of a meta-theory 
embracing science and spirituality include the following. 


First, science and spirituality are two knowledge streams that spring 
from the human mind. The two streams are marked by their distinct 
epistemological contours. They travel through different terrains, but finally 
merge into the mother sea of consciousness. 


Second, emancipation of the human condition from the limiting cons- 
traints of ignorance and suffering so as to reach a:state of happiness and 
well-being is the objective of both science and spirituality. The objective is 
pursued by different strategies and methodologies with varying degrees of 
success. However, success or failure is not confined to one domain or one 
methodological stance. Rather science appears better suited to some areas 
of human concern, while spirituality seems to matter more in some others. 


Third, there is no intrinsic opposition between science and spirituality. 
There are, of course, epistemic differences between them. They follow 
different methodological strategies which are valid in their respective 
domains. Problems arise and mistakes are made when there is conflation 
of the two, and when transgression of the paths takes place, such as the 
attempts to prove the existence of God by science or the denigration of 
evolutionary theories by assertions of creation by some religious sects. 


Fourth, it would not be correct to say that science alone leads to truth. 
Perhaps it can be said that science leads us more reliably to understand 
the physical world. The same may be said about spirituality as being more 
appropriate in dealing with non-physical matters such as values. There may 
be areas where both approaches are appropriate and a unified approach 
more fruitful. 


In the Indian tradition, both science and spirituality have the same goal, 
which is liberation (moksa). The goal of science is enriching the human 
condition by freeing it from constraints of hunger, disease and deprivation; 
and creating physical conditions for comfort, convenience and need 
gratification. The goal of spirituality, like that of science, is also liberation. 
It is the liberation of the inner spirit. Spirituality could be seen also as a 
complementary force that gives a positive direction to science and acts as an 
antidote to the latter’s use for destructive purposes. In the least, it provides 
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coping mechanisms to deal with psychologically debilitating anxiety, stress, 
fear and helplessness. 


At its best, spirituality is known to free humans from all kinds of suffering 
born out of dysfunctional egos with insatiable desires, and consequent 
personal frustration and externally directed aggression. Spirituality could be 
the soothing syrup to congested minds that cough conflict and abuse. At the 
same time, spiritual practices as prescribed by different belief systems may 
also be seen as a blinding influence on some occasions that shuns reason, 
spurts superstitious behaviour and stifles ambition and achievement. 
Instead of liberating, they could exile the human spirit to the dark recesses 
of ignorance, disease and deprivation. Thus both scientific and spiritual 
practices are double-edged. They could be used to emancipate or to enslave 
US. 


It would seem that the pursuit of science and spirituality working in 
tandem rather than in opposition to each other might help to limit their 
adverse effects and reinforce the beneficial outcomes for advancing human 
potentials and our all round happiness. Science and spirituality run on parallel 
tracks. Their relationship is not one of interaction, but of complementarity. 
Science supplies what is needed when spiritual practices go astray and fall 
into the trap of superstition and dysfunctional attitudes and beliefs. On its 
part, spirituality helps science to find meaning in life and to set goals that 
enhance human potential and happiness by adding an ethical dimension to 
its pursuits. Spiritually balanced science will add value to its pursuits. 


Science and spirituality involve two distinct epistemic modes. Science 
draws from the rational mode. Observed data constitute its territory; and 
one rides on reason. Spirituality is linked to the intuitive mode, where ex- 
perience is the ground, and revelation is the vehicle. The validity of spiritual 
claims is predicated on the truth value of the revelations just as the validity 
of scientific claims is contingent on the truth of its observations. The two 
together suggest that there are rational as well as non-rational pathways to 
truth. The rational pathway is the most appropriate and efficient when the 
subject allows for appropriate observational data. Non-rational pathways 
are suited in areas where recourse to such observational data does not exist 
or is not available to explore. 


In the western tradition, science and spirituality are two disparate domains. 
Not only is there little in common between the two, they are also generally 
seen as based on and subscribing to diametrically opposed worldviews. 
In spite of this, in western societies, science and religion have somehow 
managed to coexist. The divinity school and the medical college, for example, 
situated side by side in the same campus, teach often contradictory things 
about who we are, where we come from and what happens when we die. 
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The chaplain and physician serve different functions based on opposing 
assumptions about human nature. The same person can be a scientist in the 
lab, following a materialistic worldview and working within a rationalistic 
framework, and then behave as a man of faith when in a church or temple, 
devotedly offering prayers to the almighty God and seeking his blessings for 
his family’s health and wellness. And surprisingly in the case of many there 
is little experience of any psychological dissonance or cognitive conflict. In 
them, science and spirituality are stacked in two separate compartments as 
it were and coexist in their psyche causing little turbulence. Why then is the 
alleged conflict between them in academic discourse? 


In the classical Indian tradition, the situation is entirely different. 
No inherent opposition is seen between the spiritual and the scientific 
worldviews. Indeed, we find in it a magical synthesis of the two. Such 
a synthesis appears to be the trademark of the Indian ethos. In fact, I 
have argued earlier (see chapter 3) that the method of magical synthesis 
constitutes the quintessence of Indianness, its manifest unity in diversity, 
and the inherent diversity in unity, the hallmarks of Hindu and Buddhist 
thought respectively. How is such a synthesis possible? Can we sanitize 
science with spirituality and enrich spirituality with science? 


In what follows, I will examine these possibilities and in the process 
attempt to present a brief account of the nature of science and what seem 
to be the main reasons for insulating science from spirituality. I will also 
point out what I consider to be priority strategies for bringing the two 
together. The latter include the methods of research as well as the means 
of communication. I will argue (1) that the notion that there are objective 
criteria that distinguish genuine science in absolute and logically compelling 
terms from other knowledge claims is a pious myth, (2) that legitimacy in 
science is what we attribute to, rather than discover in an area of study, 
(3) that science is a fascinating mixture of thought, action and passion, and 
(4) that a scientist’s passion is no small determinant of legitimacy in science. 
I will then describe the current state of science-spirituality dialogue in terms 
of different perspectives of studying spirituality and their relevance for 
- promoting the synergy between science and spirituality. 


Legitimacy in Science — Is It a Question of Method? 


As mentioned, in the western tradition, science is sharply contrasted with 
spirituality. The latter is considered the anti-thesis of science and is equated 
with mysticism, which is characterized as irrational and anti-scientific. Science 
itself is equated with a method of inquiry rather than a body of knowledge. 
If the essential aspect of science is its method, then an examination of its 
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methods should settle the question of whether a given area of study is a 
legitimate science. Indeed, the belief in the existence of a uniform method 
underlying the practice of science in various disciplines was quite popular 
for a long time among those writing and reflecting on the nature of science. 
Perhaps the most widely known and influential statement of this viewpoint 
is by Karl Pearson in his Grammar of Science, first published in 1892. 
According to Pearson, science consists of “classification of facts and the 
formation of absolute judgments” that are independent of the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual entertaining those judgments. The essence of science, 
according to Pearson, is its method and not the facts; and this method is 
the same in all its branches. To quote Pearson: “The unity of all sciences 
consists alone in its method, not in its material” (p.15). The essential features 
of the scientific method are: “(a) careful and accurate classification of facts 
and observation of their correlation and sequence; (b) the discovery of 
scientific laws by aid of the creative imagination; (c) self criticism and the 
final touchstone of equal validity for all normally constituted minds” (p.45). 


Today few would subscribe to the notion that there is a single, objective 
scientific method by the pursuit of which we will be led indubitably closer 
to “truth.” It has been pointed out that all attempts to precisely characterize 
the scientific method have so far failed to be convincing. Feyerabend (1975), 
for instance taking another extreme stand, has shown how even “the most 
advanced and sophisticated methodology” of science, such as the one 
described by Lakatos, is inadequate in that there always exists a possibility 
that a research programmme that was once condemned as degenerative 
may be revived. Science as practiced by such celebrities as Galileo is more 
ad hoc and less methodical than is generally presumed. Any description 
of the so-called scientific method can be shown to have been violated by 
at least one major advance in science. Therefore, Feyerabend concludes: 
“There is only one principle that can be defended under ail circumstances 
and in all stages of human development. It is the principle: anything goes” 
(p.14). 

It is not only the anarchistic philosophers of science who have questioned 
the existence of the objective scientific method. James Conant, for example, 
writes: “There is no such thing as the scientific method. If there were, surely 
an examination of the history of physics, chemistry, and experimental 
biology would reveal it ... Yet, a careful examination of these subjects fails to 
reveal any one method by means of which the masters in these fields broke 
new ground” (1951, p.45). 


Thus it is difficult to argue for the existence of the one scientific method. 
But this does not necessarily invalidate the view that regards science as 
method: contemporary defence of this view can be found in Brown (1979). 


Science and Sprituality A 


What Is the Thing Called Science? 


“Science,” whatever it may mean, has had a profound influence on our lives, 
on our beliefs and actions. We think we know what we mean when we call 
someone a scientist and something scientific. All this, of course, does not 
necessarily imply that we all agree on what science really is. Nor is it the 
case that everyone would agree that science is the gateway to “truth.” The 
views of philosophers of science vary all the way from reification of science 
to caricature and condemnation, from an absolute faith in the ultimacy of 
science as the only means of ascertaining facts and of advancing knowledge 
to the view that science is yet another ideology which has no special intrinsic 
certitude. 


Whether or not the current high status enjoyed by science is justified 
on logical grounds, we are a party to the pyramiding of values that places 
science at the apex of the tools of inquiry leading us to truth. We want 
to be recognized as scientists because it is good and honourable to be so 
recognized as long as we are in the knowledge business. Methodological 
“scientism” deified as the sanctum of truth may be bad in principle. However, 
to reject science as a legitimate search for truth would be a serious regression 
to a primitive human condition. 


It is widely believed that science is objective, that scientific knowledge is 
reliable and proven to be true and that personal opinions and idiosyncratic 
speculations have no place in it. Closest to this commonsense view is the 
inductivist conception of science. Science, according to this view, starts 
with observations. Unprejudiced observations enable us to make statements 
about the world that are true or probably true. We are led from observation 
to generalized statements through the process of induction. But it has been 
pointed out that such a view is logically untenable. Inductive reasoning 
involves a leap from what is observed to what is not observed. There is 
no logical necessity that a conclusion reached by inductive reasoning is 
true even if the premises of inductive inferences are true. For example, one 
could conclude after making a large number of observations of swans in 
several parts of the world that swans are white. It does not logically follow 
from this that the next swan you observe will be white. David Hume (1939) 
showed over two hundred years ago that the attempt to establish the logical 
validity of induction is patently circular, arguing that “what is possible can 
never be demonstrated to be false.” 


One way of solving this problem is to give up the inductive method 
of science altogether. This is what Popper (1959) and his followers, who 
emphasize “falsification” instead of “verification,” have attempted doing. 
They concede that there is no logical necessity for scientific generalizations 
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to be true. Science, according to them, is a set of hypotheses, hypotheses 
that are falsifiable. By falsifiable is meant the logical possibility of making an 
observation or set of observations that is inconsistent with the hypotheses. 
While no amount of witnessing white swans is logically sufficient to justify 
the conclusion that all swans are white, just one observation of a non-white 
swan is sufficient to falsify the statement that all swans are white. Singular 
statements of fact such as “this crow is black,” however numerous, are 
insufficient to logically establish the truth of a universal statement such as 
“all crows are black.” 


Science, according to falsificationists, begins with problems. Problems 
lead to hypotheses. Hypotheses are subjected to test that would falsify it. 
Some will be falsified quickly and are abandoned. Others may withstand the 
tests to falsify them. To that extent they are successful. However, the process 
of falsification continues indefinitely. The theories that have withstood tests 
of falsification are not necessarily true, but are superior to those that have 
failed. Science is an unending process of rejecting false hypotheses. The 
scientific worth of a theory is proportional to its degree of falsifiability. A 
theory that is clear and precise is more falsifiable than the one which is 
vague and ambiguous. Falsificationists much prefer “an attempt to solve an 
interesting problem by a bold conjecture, even (and especially) if it soon 
turns out to be false, to any recital of irrelevant truisms” (Popper, 1969, 
pe2adx 

A conjecture is bold if it is judged to be easily falsifiable. But such a 
judgment presupposes background knowledge. If, on the basis of available 
knowledge, a conjecture is unlikely to be proven, then its falsification is 
hardly an advance, but its confirmation, however, might constitute a major 
breakthrough. On the other hand, the falsification of a cautious hypothesis 
might be very significant whereas its confirmation would be quite trivial. 


It may be seen historically that a presumed falsification of a hypothesis 
did not always amount to its rejection. It is pointed out, for example, that 
“Newton’s gravitational theory was falsified by observations of the moon’s 
orbit” (Chalmers, 1978). Bohr successfully persevered with his theory of the 
atom despite its early falsification (Lakatos, 1974). Chalmers (1978) illustrates 
the inadequacies of inductive as well as falsificationist accounts of science 
with reference to the Copernican revolution. At the time of the publication 
of Copernican theory in 1543, there were more things against it than in its 
favour. Without the development of the telescope and the new mechanics 
that eventually replaced Aristotle’s, it would have been impossible to defend 
Copernican theory against those that it sought to replace. As Chalmers 
pointed out: “New concepts of force and inertia did not come about as a 
result of careful observation and experiment. Nor did they come about 
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through the falsification of bold conjectures and the continual replacement 
of one bold conjecture by another. Early formulations of the new theory, 
involving imperfectly formulated novel conceptions, were preserved with 
and developed in spite of apparent falsifications” (p.71). 


The valiant attempts by Lakatos (1974) to improve on Popper with his 
emphasis on progressive research programs as opposed to degenerative 
programs is beset with similar problems. There are real difficulties in de- 
ciding whether one research program is better than the other. Again, pro- 
grammes that appeared to be degenerating at one time were revived at a 
later date and found to be fruitful. So we have Feyerabend describing Laka- 
tos’s methodology as “a memorial to happier times when it was still thought 
possible to run a complex and often catastrophic business like science by 
following a few simple ‘rational rules’ ” (1974, p.215). 


Kuhn’s (1970) notion of scientific paradigms is well known. What 
is important in Kuhn’s characterization of the paradigms is that there 
are no easy criteria that determine the superiority of one paradigm over 
another. Inasmuch as rival paradigms subscribe to different metaphysical 
assumptions, no logically compelling demonstration of the superiority of 
one over the other is possible. 


The reasons for switching paradigms, are more psychological and 
sociological than logical. Therefore, the arguments between those 
subscribing to rival paradigms are usually aimed at being psychologically 
persuasive rather than logically compelling. 


From the foregoing it should be fairly obvious that it would be somewhat 
naive to assume (1) that scientific inquiry is so objective that we can specify 
certain criteria that define genuine science and (2) that the generalizations 
of science are arrived at by truly objective observation. Our observations 
themselves are to a degree subjective. Scientific inquiry does not grow 
in a vacuum. It is carried out against the background of a culture with 
certain belief systems. These beliefs suggest problems as well as their 
probable resolutions. No science can claim absolute independence over its 
environment. To quote Schrédinger (1966): “The engaging of one’s interest 
in a certain subject and in certain directions must necessarily be influenced 
by the environment, or what may be called the cultural milieu or the spirit 
of the age in which one lives. In all branches of our civilization there is one 
general world outlook dominant and there are numerous lines of activity 
which are attractive because they are the fashion of the age, whether in 
politics or in art or in science (p.64). 


The “internationality of science” or its apparent universal character is not an 
argument in favour of the objectivity of science. We have a similar consensus 
in international sports. It does not follow from it that these are the only 
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possible ones. To quote Schrédinger again: “In science we are acquainted 
only with a certain bulk of experimental results which is infinitesimally 
small compared with the results that might have been obtained from other 
experiments.... It would, generally speaking, be a vain endeavour on the 
part of some scientist to strain his imaginative vision toward initiating a line 
of research hitherto not thought of” (p.63). 


Feyerabend (1980) put this somewhat differently, but more forcibly. The 
apparent universality in science, he argued, is due to “objectivization of the 
subjective” which enables the scientists to “transform their own personal or 
group idiosyncrasies into ‘objective’ criteria of excellence” (p.53). 


If science is a fashion, as Schrodinger acknowledged, it is also passion. We 
find a convincing exponent of this view in Michael Polanyi (1958). Polanyi 
distinguished between three kinds of passion: First, there is the intellectual 
passion, which affirms the scientific value of certain facts; then, the heuristic 
passion, which provides the impetus for originality and creativity; and finally, 
the persuasive passion which is behind most controversies in science. “I 
certainly affirm,” wrote Polanyi, “that passion and controversy moved by 
passion, must continue in science and that a comprehensive revision of our 
philosophy of science is needed to give due weight to this essential aspect 
of scientific truth” (p.103). 


There are thus severe difficulties in characterizing science as this or 
that. Yet, the situation is not as hopeless as some anarchist philosophers 
would picture it. There are some basic assumptions on which most of us 
who call ourselves scientists can agree. We would agree, I think, there 
is a world out there which is real and relatively independent of us. That 
world can be known through observation and experiment. Despite certain 
subjective characteristics of experience, most of us experience the outside 
world in similar ways. While the principle of induction and the notion of the 
uniformity of nature may not be logically compelling, they seem to work 
pretty well in practice. It does not follow, however, that what we see out 
there and what we experience through our sensory channels are the only 
real things. Our problems in understanding science are at least in part due to 
our failure to appreciate its complexity. Science is a complex activity carried 
on against a certain background by men and women of flesh and blood. 
Therefore, proper understanding is possible only when we consider the 
business called science in the light of the beliefs and behaviour of those 
engaged in that trade. 


It seems to me that science is a complex milieu consisting of scientists and 
their thoughts, actions and passions. Thought is a scientist’s background 
knowledge which suggests problems and possible solutions. Action is 
the method which prescribes how questions should be posed and treated 
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and how to verify initial assumptions in relation to the questions raised. 
Passion is that which is involved in a scientist’s mode of discourse and his 
interpretations of the results. It is what colours his statements and meanings 
which he relates to truth and falsity. These three elements — thought, action 
and passion — blend in any given scientific enterprise to give us a mix 
called science. Inasmuch as the proportions of these vary from area to area 
and inquiry to inquiry we have sciences of various shades and degrees of 
persuasions. 


Now within this framework, let us examine the question of legitimacy in 
science and whether we can have a science that addresses issues relating to 
spirituality. Surely, anything does not go in science. At the same time, there 
is no perfect knowledge and no pure method in science. The methods in 
use are no more sacrosanct and infallible than the knowledge we have of 
the world. At a given time, however, we have a body of knowledge and we 
have little reason to question it. If nothing else, it seems to work pretty well 
in practice. Again, a certain kind of activity appears to generally characterize 
those who aspire to become scientists. Thus there is a general consensus 
on these points. But the very essence of science is not perpetuation of the 
status quo, but change and advance. The scientist is driven by a passion 
to be creative and original so that he can break new ground. Therefore, 
deviations from the practices he has learned and beliefs he has entertained 
are a part of the scientific process. Normally such deviations cause no 
concern; they are even encouraged. But when a scientist makes a claim 
and his results are interpreted to constitute a threat to the integrity of certain 
“established” claims in science, all sorts of efforts to attribute nonlegitimacy 
to that scientist’s work will be made. This is the reason why few scientists 
venture into the investigation of phenomena considered spiritual. 


In dealing with claims that conflict with currently “confirmed” knowledge, 
the first attempts will involve the examination of the accuracy of the data and 
the possible source of error within a frame of reference that the critic and 
claimant as scientists share. This can be done with relative objectivity. Once 
this phase is passed, the controversy will tend to be essentially rhetorical, 
since a deviant claim cannot be dismissed on logical grounds. The most 
effective, though not valid, means of rejection is to deny legitimacy on 
the grounds of nonconformity with the “established laws” and approved 
methods. The fact that the so-called laws are not infallible and that the 
methodological rules have been violated in the past by those who have 
carried out legitimate science, makes it very clear that legitimacy is what we 
attribute to, rather than what we discover in, a scientific claim. It becomes 
more clearly so when we realize that a lack of methodological rigor is seldom 
considered sufficient to determine legitimacy. The questions of legitimacy 
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arise at the level of passion, but are promoted by the perceptions of their 
incompatibility with our background thought and action. Thus the effort to 
establish the legitimacy of scientific claims is often directed at appealing to 
the passionate nature of scientists rather than at demonstrating its intrinsic 
legitimacy on logical grounds. 


Limitations of Current Practice of Science 


Now, if science is essentially a method, it follows that there is no single 
worldview that is sacrosanct and that no subject can be ruled out of court 
for scientific research on a priori grounds. It is here the current practice 
of science stretches itself to champion a worldview that rules spirituality 
out of the bounds of science. The stretching is both methodological and 
doctrinaire. From the methodological side it is held that the scientific method 
is applicable in certain areas and not in others. Spirituality is one of those 
areas that are inherently resistant to scientific investigation and therefore it is 
considered an inappropriate subject matter for science. This argument makes 
two basic assumptions. First, it is assumed that there are clear cut methods 
of scientific investigation that unambiguously identify scientific inquiry as 
opposed to other quests. Second, it is presumed that inquiry in science 
depends on the availability of data that are shared and objectively available. 
We have pointed out in the previous section why the notion that there is 
a single set of rules for doing science is a suspect and how the method of 
inquiry in science appears to shift in the hands of scientists to suit the select 
area of study. Again, it is an unwarranted prerequisite that the scientific data 
be objective, third-person observations. There is no intrinsic reason why 
first-person experience cannot be the datum for scientific inquiry. 


It is true that the tremendous advances in physical sciences and 
technologies based on them during the past century or so are indeed time- 
tested testimony for the efficacy of third-person observation as a valuable 
tool for doing science. Indeed it is regarded with some justification that it 
is the pivotal point, the fulcrum for the turnings of science. However, it 
could also be argued that the relative lag in the progress of human sciences 
is also a consequence of the emphasis of third-person observation to the 
relative neglect of experience, which is the mainstay for human science. 
Thus, while the emphasis on third-person observation appears appropriate 
in the domain of physical sciences, its indiscriminate extension to include all 
areas, especially human sciences, is not warranted. 


Now, the current practice of science goes beyond its use as a method 
to include a worldview that may be characterized as essential materialism, 
that all the things and events in the universe are manifestation of matter 
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driven by physical force and that in the final analysis all events are reducible 
to physical states. This is what Charles Tart (1997) labels as “scientism” — 
“a dogmatic, psychological hardening of materialistic belief systems with 
emotional attachments, rather than authentic science” (p.22). Tart argues 
that the degeneration of science into scientism has the effect of “wholesale 
undermining of spirituality by orthodox science.” This, Tart argues, “is not 
only unhealthy but scientifically, factually wrong” (p.22, original emphasis). 


There is another aspect of science that needs a mention here. Science 
is generally considered value-free. In other words, a scientist qua scientist 
has no ethical stake in doing science. He discovers facts and invents tools 
without regard to their potential value to promote or undermine common 
good. This is left to others to handle. A scientist is supposed to work in ethical 
vacuum. So we have nuclear technologies and stem-cell research which 
could be used to destroy or distort life on the planet. Values are associated 
with religion and spirituality. The divorce of science from spirituality is at 
the root of the notion of value-free science. There is thus good reason for 
sanitizing science with a dose of spirituality. To make this possible we need 
to discover the common ground between science and spirituality. 


While most scientists are content with the uneasy coexistence of science 
and spirituality and generally tend to ignore the manifest conflict between 
the two opposed world views, there are some brave ones who broached the 
subject of reconciliation between the two. These efforts fall into two broad 
categories. One is in the direction of secularizing the sacred. The other 
takes head on the presumed opposition of the two by collecting data that 
fundamentally challenge the view which considers humans as essentially 
“materialist animals” and electrochemical machines and suggest a spiritual 
view of the world. The latter rejects the notion that science is the antithesis 
of spirituality and that the reconciliation of the worldviews of science and 
spirituality is possible at the foundational level. The former, as in the case 
of epidemiological studies of spirituality, is no more than finding a rational 
place for spirituality in life, as we will presently see. 


Epidemiological Studies of Spirituality 


Recent epidemiological research in the area of religiosity and a variety 
of health conditions suggests significant relationship between religious 
practices taken as indices of spirituality and human health (Koenig, 
McCullough and Larson, 2001). In a series of studies, Koenig and colleagues 
looked into various aspects of the relationship between religious activity 
and health outcomes. They examined the effect of religious involvement on 
mortality, which showed a significant association between private religious 
activity such as prayer and longer survival in certain population groups 
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(Helm, Hays, Flint, Koenig, and Blazer 2000). They also found significantly 
less anxiety disorders among the people who attended religious services 
regularly (Koenig, Ford, George, Blazer and Meador, 1993) and an inverse 
relation between religious coping and scores on depression scales (Koenig, 
Cohen, Blazer, Pieper, Meador, Shelp, Goli and DiPasquale, 1992). Several 
studies with different groups ranging from terminally ill (Reed, 1986, 1987) 
to healthy adults (Mattlin et a/l., 1990) suggest that a significant majority of 
people report that they use religion as a coping mechanism to deal with health 
problems and other stressful situations. Steffen, Hinderliter, Blumenthal and 
Sherwood (2001) reported that among African Americans, religious coping 
is associated with reduced blood pressure. As Koenig, McCullough, and 
Larson (2001) observe, among the 16 studies that have examined possible 
relationship between religious involvement and blood pressure, 14 report 
lower blood pressure among the more religious. 


Goldbourt et al., (1993) reported that in a 23 year follow up study, the 
risk of death from coronary artery disease (CAD) was 20 per cent lower 
among the more orthodox Jews than the less orthodox or nonbelievers. In 
their study of religious struggle as a predictor of mortality among medically 
ill elderly patients, Pargament, Koenig, Tarakeshwar and Hahn (2001) 
found that the patients who experience religious struggle in comparison to 
those who religiously cope with their illness are at a greater risk of death. 
In a six-year follow-up study of 3968 older adults, they observed, those 
who attended religious services at least once a week appeared to have a 
survival advantage over those attended services less frequently. This effect 
of religious activity on survival, they contend, is equivalent to that of non- 
smoking vs. smoking on mortality (Koenig et al., 1999). 


There are several significant studies that explored the relationship 
between religiosity and a variety of health conditions. In about 150 
studies on alcohol and drug abuse and religious involvement, most of the 
studies “suggest less substance abuse and drug abuse and more successful 
rehabilitation among the more religious” (Koenig, McCullough and Larson, 
2001). Also, numerous studies investigated the effect of religion on mental 
health, delinquency, depression, heart disease, immune system dysfunction, 
cancer, and physical disability. (For a comprehensive review of research in 
these areas, see Koenig, McCullough and Larson, 2001). 


Surveys of literature and meta-analysis of published research seem to 
confirm the claims of individual researchers linking religious practices with 
better health outcomes. For example, in a systematic and comprehensive 
review, Townsend, Kladder, Ayele, and Mulligan (2002) assessed the 
impact of religion on health outcomes. They reviewed all experiments 
involving randomized controlled trials published between 1996 and 1999 
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that assessed the relationship between religious practices and measurable 
health variables. The review revealed that “religious involvement and 
spirituality are associated with better health outcomes, including greater 
longevity, coping skills, and health related quality of life and less anxiety.” 
In a meta-analytic review of 29 independent samples McCullough et al., 
(2000) reported that religious involvement has a strong positive influence of 
increased survival (p< .001). 


If religious involvement does have beneficial health outcomes, as 
many of the published reports in the West seem to suggest, then we may 
ask: How does this relationship work? What is its modus operandi, the 
process that underlies the presumed effect? What is the channel? Who is 
the source? What is the relevance of spiritual phenomena in this context? 
These important, though often tricky, questions have no easy answers. The 
favoured explanation is a secular one. Religious beliefs and practices may 
have psychological effects, which in turn bring about somatic changes. If 
indeed religious beliefs and activities help to reduce anxiety, stress and 
depression, they could also help to shield their negative effects on general 
health and well-being. 


Koenig, Larson and Larson (2001) observe that when people become 
physically ill, many rely heavily on religious beliefs and practices to relieve 
stress, retain a sense of control, and maintain hope and sense of meaning 
and purpose in life. They suggest that religion (a) acts as a social support 
system, (b) reduces the sense of loss of control and helplessness, (c) 
provides a cognitive framework that reduces suffering and enhances self- 
esteem, (d) gives confidence that one, with the help of God, could influence 
the health condition, and (e) creates a mindset that enables the patient to 
relax and allow the body to heal itself. Again, the values engendered by 
religious involvement such as love, compassion, charity, benevolence, and 
altruism may help to successfully cope with debilitating anxiety, stress and 
depression. 


Thus we find a reassuring secular interpretation of spirituality, which 
interestingly suggests the significance of being spiritual in one’s life without 
addressing the basic question whether there is any scientific validity for 
spiritual phenomena. It merely provides for legitimacy of religious life style 
without legitimizing spirituality itself as genuine. In some ways the side- 
stepping of the basic issue may be comforting for the scientist engaged in 
spiritual practices. At best it may be considered a healthy rationalization for 
avoiding intellectual dissonance, but hardly a resolution of the problem. 
In fact, there are some published epidemiological studies that raise some 
unsettling questions about the adequacy of the secular interpretation of 
the benefits of spirituality. Let us consider briefly the research on remote 
intercessory prayer and its effect on recovery from illness. 
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The Case of Distant (Remote) Intercessory Prayer: Michael Miovic 
(2004) in his book refers to two well documented cases of spiritual healing 
by a Russian healer Nicolai Levashov reported by Koopman and Blasband 
(2002). In one case, a baby girl was completely healed from gioblastoma 
multiforme (GBM), considered the most aggressive form of brain cancer 
believed to be incurable and ultimately fatal. In another case, the same 
healer is reported to have successfully cured a boy who was diagnosed 
with testicular absence at the age of one month. At the age of 11, serial 
tests of free testosterone showed near absence of any hormone production. 
Then, in 1999, Levashov began distant healing on the boy. By August of 
2000, testosterone reached near normal levels. By 2002, doctors reviewing 
the case “acknowledged that functional testicles had appeared in a genetic 
male who had presented well past the age at which testicles can develop” 
(Miovic, 2004, p.129). 


A number of studies gave positive evidence linking intercessory prayer 
with beneficial health outcomes. Intercessory prayer involves praying 
for others’ benefit. In some of these studies, the patients did not know 
that someone was praying for them. Yet, their condition seemed to have 
improved compared to the control group of patients who did not have the 
benefit of someone praying for them. In a double blind study involving 393 
coronary care patients, Randolph Byrd (1988) divided his subjects into two 
randomized groups. One group is the intercessory prayer group the other is 
the control group. Neither the physicians attending on them nor the patients 
themselves knew which patients were being prayed for. Also, those who 
actually offered prayers did not know the patients for whose recovery they 
were praying. Results showed that the patients in the intercessory prayer 
group experienced significantly fewer episodes of congestive heart failures 
(p < .05), fewer cardiac arrests (p < .05), received fewer antibiotics (p < 
.005) and required less respirator support and medication (p< .0001). Byrd’s 
(1988) study was criticized for multiple analyses by Chibnall et al. (2001). 
However, J. E. Kennedy on re-evaluating the data concluded that “the results 
for two of the outcome measures are significant at the .05 level even after 
conservatively correcting for 29 multiple analyses” (2002, p.181). W. S. Harris 
et al. (1999) conducted a double blind study of distant intercessory prayer 
with 990 patients in the cardiac care unit. In this study with randomized 
controlled trials, it was observed that the experimental group (the prayed for 
patients) recovered better than the control group of patients. The results are 
statistically significant, even after correction for multiple analyses. 


In a meta-analysis of published studies, Mueller, Plevak, and Rummans 
(2001) found that randomized controlled trials had shown a significant 
positive effect between intercessory prayer and recovery from coronary 
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disease. They observed that addressing the spiritual needs of the patient 
may enhance recovery from illness. 


Recent research on the effects of intercessory prayer on human health 
seems to yield inconsistent results casting doubt on the previous findings. 
For example, Benson et al. (2006) carried out an extensive study involving 
patients at six U.S. hospitals and on six hundred patients undergoing 
coronary bypass graft (CABG) surgery. The patients were randomly assigned 
to one of three groups. In Group 1, the patients were informed that they may 
or may not be prayed for, but they were prayed for. In Group 2 like Group 
1, the patients were also uncertain whether they would be prayed for. 
However, they were not prayed for. In Group 3, the patients were told that 
they would be prayed for and they did indeed receive intercessory prayer. 
We can clearly see that Group 3 is the target group where the intercessory 
prayer effort is most likely to be present. 


The results of the study were analyzed in terms of uncomplicated recovery 
after surgery. The most striking finding is that 63 per cent of the patients on 
Group 3 as per the interim analysis has a complication after surgery compared 
to 51 per cent in Groups 1 and 2. The difference is statistically significant 
(p = .003). The final analysis also showed similar results. In Group 3, 59 per 
cent of the patients had complications after surgery compared to 52 per cent 
in Group 1. The difference between the two groups is statistically significant. 
Other secondary analysis also showed that “patients in Group 3 were 
consistently more likely to have a complication than those in Group 1 across 
the planned sub-group analyses.” Notwithstanding the above significant 
differences between groups, Benson et a/. conclude: “Intercessory prayer 
itself had no effect on complication-free recovery from CABG, but certainty 
of receiving intercessory prayer was associated with a higher incidence of 
complications.” 


Krucoff, Crater, and Lee (2006) critique the study design of the Benson et 
al. (2006) on the following grounds: (a) the use of just a few prayer groups 
may have affected the actual prayers performed, (b) the reason for use of a 
certainty vs. uncertainty model instead of a double-blind method have been 
left unexplored by the authors, (c) the certainty/uncertainty design could 
have provided insight into the placebo effect, which was also not explored, 
(d) the authors have not discussed the significant results that indicated a 
worsening of the condition, beyond explaining them as a chance finding. 
Krucoff et al. comment, “If the results had shown benefit rather than harm, 
would we have read the investigators’ conclusion that this effect ‘may have 
been a chance finding,’ with absolutely no other comments, insight, or even 
speculation?” Krucoff et al. further state that “the study results appears to 
reflect more the cultural bias that healing prayer could only seriously be 
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explored for effectiveness, not for safety issues. Culturally, ‘harm’ resulting 
from prayer is generally ascribed to overtly ‘negative’ prayer, such as 
hateful prayer, voodoo, spells, or other black magic. Positively intended 
intercessory prayer is considered a priori to be only capable of doing good, 
if it does anything at all.” 


Clearly, the results of research on the effects of intercessory prayer on 
health are inconclusive. However, research on intercessory prayer described 
above does not stand alone. There is a massive data base for rejecting 
essential materialism, the doctrinal twin of methodological scientism, 
carefully collected over a century of effort. I refer to psychical research 
or parapsychology at it has come to be known, which offers substantial 
evidence in support of a worldview that accommodates the positive findings 
of intercessory prayer on health outcomes. 


On Parapsychology 


Since the beginning of the recorded history of human kind there have 
been reports suggestive of paranormal communication (Inglis, 1977). 
There is growing scientific evidence to suggest the possibility of acquiring 
information that is apparently received independently of our sensory 
process as in extrasensory perception (ESP) and of direct action of mind 
over matter independent of our motor system as in psychokinesis (PK) 
(Rao & Palmer, 1987). Also, there are number of cases of a person claiming 
to remember events in a previous life (Stevenson, 1974, 1977). Clearly, all 
these phenomena are inconsistent with the Western scientific world view. 
Therefore, they are regarded as anomalies in need of explanation. 


From the time of J.B. Rhine’s monograph Extra-Sensory Perception, first 
published in 1934, literally hundreds of carefully carried out experimental 
studies have accumulated a massive data base that not only makes a strong 
case for the existence of psi (a term that includes ESP and PK) but also 
offers interesting insights into the nature of psi. For example, the results 
of psi research show that the physical aspects of the target, such as size, 
shape, colour, and form do not seem to have any intrinsic effect on psi. 
Neither do space and time or the causative complexity of the psi task. Any 
hypothetical relationship of distance to ESP must assume that there is some 
energy transmission between the subject and targets that is inhibited by the 
distance factor. But if precognition is a fact, and we have strong evidence 
to believe that it is, what is the nature of this transmission that occurs 
between the subject and the not-yet-existing target? Thus, the evidence for 
precognition and the success of ESP experiments over long distances lead 
one to believe that space and time are not constraining variables as far as psi 
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is concerned. Another significant aspect of psi is the relative ineffectiveness 
of task complexity in constraining psi. Stanford (1977) has reviewed the 
relevant literature and concluded that “the efficiency of PK function is not 
reduced by increases in the complexity of the target system” (p.375). 


If psi is unconstrained by space and time and the complexity of the task, 
and if the psi situation is such that distinctions between thought and matter, 
cognition and action, subject and object become less than meaningful, 
it would seem that psi may function beyond the familiar categories of 
understanding and may point to a state of being that cannot be properly 
classed as mind or matter. Psi phenomena raise the question whether there 
exists a realm of reality beyond the phenomenal world of appearance, 
which is primarily a product of our information-processing capabilities and 
mechanisms. One may rightly wonder whether we are not dealing here 
with the Kantian “thing in itself.” What is interesting, however, is that the 
thing in itself which, according to Kant, must remain forever beyond the 
human reach may in fact be the reality to which psi has direct access, a 
reality assumed by most religions. Thus parapsychological phenomena 
may be pointing to another source and mode of knowing that renders the 
spiritual worldview plausible. Interestingly the source is suggested by data 
accumulated by following rigorous scientific methods. Thus psi research 
may suggest the common ground between science and spirituality. In fact, 
psi research provided strong evidence that human physiological states can 
be influenced by paranormal means. These results give rudimentary support 
to the epidemiological research on the effects of spirituality on health. 


There is a large empirical database accumulated over the years by 
William Braud and associates that provides strong evidence suggestive of 
the possibility of influencing the physiology of a remotely situated person 
by sheer mental intention of another person. Braud and Schlitz (1991) 
review eight separate experiments in which the subjects attempted to 
influence remote biological systems by simply wishing such a change. The 
crucial difference between prayer and such wishing is that no supernatural 
being is invoked in the wish phenomenon, unlike in the prayer, which is 
generally directed at seeking the help of God to grant the wish. The results 
of the experiments by Braud and associates show that a subject by mental 
intention alone could influence in the desired direction (1) the autonomic 
nervous system activity of a remotely situated person, (2) the muscular 
tremor and ideo-motor reactions, (3) mental imagery of another person, and 
(4) the rate of haemolysis of human red blood cells in vitro. There is no 
reference in these studies to supernatural beings or non-testable entities. As 
Braud points out, based on the overall statistical results, the distant mental 
influence effects are relatively reliable and robust. The magnitude of the 
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effects is not trivial and is comparable to self-regulation effects. The ability 
to mentally influence is apparently widely distributed. 


Parapsychology and Spirituality 


J.B. Rhine, the founder of experimental parapsychology, who helped to 
narrow the focus of the field to empirically researchable areas, felt that 
the parapsychology of religion is an important area to pursue. Some fifty 
years ago he discussed the relevance of parapsychology to religion in an 
editorial in the Journal of Parapsychology. “If parapsychology finds answers 
to the questions for which religious doctrines have been developed in the 
past,” he wrote, “there is no reason why these should not replace the earlier 
conceptions in much the same way that chemistry has replaced alchemy 
and scientific medicine has taken the place of the practices of pre-scientific 
days” (Rhine, 1945, p.1). 


Rhine proposed to the FRNM Board of Directors in 1968 that they consider 
establishing a separate branch of the FRNM devoted to the parapsychology of 
religion. Recognizing that “organized religion is not yet ready for a deliberate 
step on this firmer pavement of scholarly testing,” Rhine felt that “the time 
has come when a quiet research program could be undertaken by a branch 
of the FRNM which we might call the Institute for the Parapsychology of 
Religion.” 


Dr. Rhine’s interest in the parapsychology of religion is of course a 
continuation of such interest among a long line of psychical researches. 
The prominent among them are F.W.H. Myers and William James. Myers’ 
hunch that the subliminal consciousness is the spiritual component of our 
personality, which is not only the source of paranormal awareness but is 
also the one that survives bodily death, adds a distinctive new dimension to 
the Western approaches to the study of consciousness. Similarly, the studies 
of religious experience by William James and his understanding of mystic 
states are a lasting contribution to the parapsychology of religion. 


But Rhine was on firmer ground than his predecessors. Rhine saw in 
his results the scientific basis for believing that there is “an extra-physical 
element in man,” and for rejecting the philosophy of materialism, “the chief 
enemy of religion.” He wrote in The New World of the Mind (1953): 


The conclusion is inescapable that there is something operative in man that 
transcends the laws of matter and, therefore, by definition, a nonphysical or 
spiritual law is made manifest. The universe, therefore, does not conform to the 
prevailing materialistic concept. It is one about which it is possible to be religious; 
possible, at least, if the minimal requirement of religion be a philosophy of man’s 
place in the universe based on the operation of spiritual forces (p.227). 
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The basis for Rhine’s belief that parapsychological phenomena point 
to “extra-physical” or “non-physical” reality is the finding that psi is 
unconstrained by space-time barriers. Once the physical barrier is broken, 
Rhine thought, new possibilities open up for understanding the spiritual 
powers of man and the possibility that the spirit survives bodily death. 
Rhine also was impressed by the similarity between religious forms, such as 
prophecy and prayer, and types of psi, such as precognition and telepathy 
(Rhine, 1975). 


The Eastern traditions, especially the Hindu and the Buddhist, recognize 
that psychic (paranormal) abilities are a natural outcome as one progresses 
on the path to achieve states of transcendence and has religious experience. 
They warn, however, that these should not become ends in themselves, 
but be taken as guideposts to recognize one’s success in the pursuit of 
transcendence. Therefore we read in Visuddhimagga: “Psychic powers are 
those of an average man. Like a child lying on its back and like tender corn it 
is difficult to manage. It is broken by the slightest thing. It is an impediment 
to insight, but not to concentration because it ought to be obtained when 
concentration is obtained” (Buddhaghosa, 1923, p.113). 


Parapsychology has substantial implications for religion, constituting a 
new area of study, the parapsychology of religion. The parapsychology of 
religion can (1) provide descriptive accounts of religious experience that 
would apply universally, independent of individual religions; (2) construct 
empirical tests for validating specific forms of religious experience; (3) 
discover significant correlations between religious beliefs and practices on 
the one hand and psychic abilities on the other; (4) formulate instructional 
aids for those desiring to have religious experience; (5) give training in 
therapeutic and counselling skills to clergy so that they can responsibly deal 
with those having religious or pseudo-religious experiences; and (6) help 
bridge the chasm between religion and science. 


All major religions are based on the teachings of a few, described 
variously as prophets, saints, rsis, and so on. All these teachings are claimed 
to be based on their intense personal experiences. What is the nature of 
these experiences qua experiences? I am persuaded that a systematic and 
descriptive study of such experiences would reveal something more basic 
to religious experiences than do the content of these experiences translated 
to us in common language forms. Religious experience, we are told, is 
essentially ineffable. The differences in the statement of the content of 
religious experience as described in various religions may be due to the 
difficulties of translating the ineffable experience into cognitive content. 
Religious experience, the mystic experience, the peak experience, and 
all paranormal experiences may have one thing in common. They are the 
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encounters with consciousness as such, pure consciousness in which there is 
no subject-object distinction, no content but a transformational process that 
often results in remarkable behavioural changes and beliefs and sometimes 
translates itself into informational content. 


If phenomenological studies of those who have religious and paranormal 
experiences give us an appropriate description of the essential aspects 
of such experience, it should be possible to construct empirical tests for 
validating those experiences as involving genuine access to consciousness 
as-such. For example, criteria for identifying religious experience and 
measuring its depth and intensity may be developed. Such criteria would be 
useful in distinguishing genuine religious experience from pseudo-religious 
experience in a manner similar to the one of distinguishing the fake psychic 
experiences from the genuine (Rao, 1986). 


If, as William James states, “the mother sea and fountain-head of all 
religions lie in the mystical experiences of the individual” (Allen, 1967, p.425), 
and if mystical experiences may be had by following certain procedures 
such as meditation, it should be possible by a systematic study of these 
procedures and practices as well as other psychic development strategies to 
develop instructional aids for those aspiring to have religious experience. In 
the eastern traditions, as in Patanjali Yoga, there exist elaborate descriptive 
accounts of recommended practices that are believed to lead one to 
experience higher levels of consciousness, including religious experience. 
These deserve to be studied carefully and systematized appropriately based 
on empirical fact. 


The parapsychology of religion so pursued could be invaluable to clergy 
in their training not only for their own pursuit of personal religious growth 
but also for providing counselling to the clients in their congregations. As 
in the realm of psychic phenomena, there are pseudo-religious phenomena 
that mimic the genuine. It is therefore necessary to understand genuine 
religious experiences as distinct from pseudo, religious-like experiences. 
The latter may indicate maladjustment and mental illness. The emphasis 
on the importance of teacher, the guru, in the eastern religious traditions 
is relevant here. The guru is the guide who at every stage of religious 
development is able to counsel the disciple to proceed in the right direction, 
avoiding the pitfalls (Rao, 1988). 


We need no longer base the validity of our religious beliefs and practices 
on doctrinal philosophies and theologies inasmuch as they are born out 
of actual experience and their veridicality can be attested by observation. 
All religions claim that their “truths” are received as revelations, which 
are essentially extrasensory forms of knowledge. That knowledge can be 
obtained independently of rational discourse and sensory experience is a 
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fact that parapsychology has sought to establish. The parapsychology of 
religion may thus provide the empirical ground for dealing with religious 
beliefs and practices and thus bridge the chasm between religion and 
science. 


Research has already revealed several commonalities between religious 
experience and psi phenomena. They point to the possibility of some of 
our experiences being nonlocal and transpersonal. Factors such as belief 
and motivation seem necessary for manifesting psi as well as religious 
experience. Internal attention states such as meditation and conditions 
of sensory deprivation are known to facilitate the occurrence of religious 
experience as well as psychic phenomena. Finally, religious experience 
has important transformational consequences for the one who has the 
experience. Paranormal phenomena also seem to have similar effects. 
People with near-death experiences report significant life style changes 
after the NDE. Abraham Maslow (1968) also reports such transformations 
when people have what he calls peak experiences. Therefore, one wonders 
whether in all these cases people are not accessing consciousness as-such. 


Inasmuch as the characteristics of psi are inconsistent with the materialistic 
conception of the universe and point to a reality closer to the one that 
underlies major religious traditions, we may expect parapsychology to 
provide the necessary interface between science and religion. To be sure, 
science shall remain science (i.e., rational inquiry into reality), and religion 
(i.e., revelatory experience of reality). But they do not have to contradict or 
negate each other. 


In the above, we did not distinguish between religion and spirituality; 
but it is assumed that spirituality is what lies behind religious practices. This 
is an assumption that may not be justified at the ground level when we 
look at some of the practices that go in the name of religion. Therefore, 
perhaps it is best that we replace religious with spiritual. Also, we should 
note that spiritual is not the same of spiritualism. The latter is doctrinaire like 
scientism. 

I made a passing reference earlier to sanitizing science, which means 
filling up its moral vacuum. Science and scientists cannot abdicate their 
moral responsibilities. In human condition there is no value-empty 
endeavour. Science needs to deal with the matter of morals as it should 
with spirituality. Values cannot be anchored in essential materialism or 
spiritual transcendence. Genuine morals are not cognitively constructed 
out of rational discourse. Nor are they realized in transcendental loneliness. 
I believe they originate in the common ground shared by science and 
spirituality, a trance-cognitive state suggested by psi research and is implied 
in a spiritual worldview. As Tart (1997) so eloquently argued, we are in 
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some ways electrochemical machines, often acting like materialist animals, 
but we are also spiritual beings with enormous potential. The person is thus 
the agent of science as well as spirituality. Parapsychological phenomena 
prominently display the common ground covered by science and spirituality. 
In a meaningful sense, parapsychology may be seen as a spiritual science. 


CHAPTER 8 


Cognitive Science and Classical Indian 
Philosophies of Mind 


Introduction 


It is widely believed that the next revolutionary developments are likely to 
be in the area of consciousness; and cognitive science is admittedly in the 
forefront of the movement at present to unravel the mysteries of the human 
mind. However, cognitive science conceived as an extension of the cerebro- 
centric model of the mind may be hardly expected to foreshadow a new 
revolution in human science. 


Revolutions generally call for a paradigmatic shift from the current 
thinking. I am persuaded indeed that cognitive science itself is in need of 
such a radical shift in its assumptive base, if it were to fulfil the promise 
of being the future science. I am equally convinced that classical Indian 
philosophies of mind backed by the widely prevalent practices that are 
aimed at enhancing human wellness and cultivating consciousness to 
achieve extra-ordinary and exceptional cognitive abilities and states of self- 
realization contain the seeds for developing a new landscape of human 
science. The meeting of cognitive science and the Indian philosophies of 
mind in a significant sense would likely be the true meeting of the East and 
the West. When such a meeting takes place, we would be able to replant 
the seeds of native Indian wisdom in our native soil. However, the field will 
be cultivated methodologically by the tools developed by western cognitive 
science. When classical ideas are cultivated with western methodological 
innovations, we would reap the harvest of revolutionary ideas for the future 
development of human science worldwide. 


Why do I find this area so challenging? And why am I so optimistic that 
Indian philosophical thought has something to offer for developing an 
indigenous and yet inclusive cognitive science with pan human relevance? 
Cognitive science with the distinctive Indian flair and flavour appeals to 
me for more than one reason. First, as psychology, a discipline in which I 
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have a measure of expertise, so aptly illustrates, importing western science 
has only some marginal benefits; but entails many major setbacks that tend 
to stifle creativity and encourage only imitation and replication research in 
India at the cost of academic innovation and social relevance. Second, and 
more important, not withstanding some significant advances in cognitive 
science as pursued in the western academia, there are clear warning signs 
cautioning us that the current journey may be heading to a dead end. In 
this context, classical Indian philosophies of mind appear to contain road 
maps that would bypass the blocked routes and conceivably lead us to the 
intended destination of understanding human mind in all its complexity. 


The Beginning of Cognitive Revolution 


Well before the end of the last century developments in neuroscience 
and the accompanying strides in the philosophy of mind in the West have 
dethroned radical behaviourism that reigned supreme until mid-twentieth 
century. Behaviourism hoped to banish all notions involving concepts such 
as mind and consciousness from the precincts of science. However, this 
was not to be and the behaviourist movement lost steam midway; and rapid 
developments in cognitive science began taking shape. First, it was the 
emergence of the computational theory of the mind based on philosophical 
functionalism, aided by the notion of Turing machines and the advent of 
digital computers that dented the traditional forms of behaviourism. Second, 
there were the great strides made in the understanding of the brain. At 
last, with the advent of new technologies and increasingly sophisticated 
methodologies, there is the “opening up the black box”, called the brain. 
The “functional neuron-imaging” such as functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (FMRD and positron emission tomography (PET) have given the 
researchers access to the interior of the intact and functioning brains. Also, 
high resolution electroencephalography (EEG) is another useful tool that 
has been extensively used by cognitive scientists to map the functioning of 
the brain. 


Enthusiasm to model cognition after the computer was fairly wide spread 
as may be seen from the early writings of George Miller, Galanter and Karl 
Pribram (1960) and others. Computational theory of the mind was the huge 
favourite and looked upon as the ultimate solution not only to the problems 
of cognition but also to all of psychology and the mind-body juggernaut. 
However, inherent problems with the computer approach to cognition and 
the information-processing paradigm soon surfaced. For example, Hubert 
Dreyfus (1972) raised serious questions about the feasibility of computer 
simulation and artificial intelligence in solving the basic issues relating to 
mental phenomena, like problem-solving and pattern recognition among 
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others. He argued that human cognitive skills are inherently irreproducible 
on digital computers. This argument received further support from some of 
those who were clearly the insiders of the artificial intelligence fraternity. 
So we find AI specialists like Winograd and Flores (1986) who have argued 
that there are human skills that defy formalization by a computer program. 


Coinciding with the failure to come up with convincing formalized 
computer programs for human cognitive activity, is the significant biological 
turn cognitive science took around 1980. Cognitive science has increasingly 
become cognitive neuroscience (Kelly et a/. 2007). There are various reasons 
for this; but the most significant of them all is the advent of functional 
neuroimaging technologies, which enabled the direct observation of the 
brain activity without cracking open the skull of the subject. 


With these techniques in hand, brain scientists have gathered a great 
amount of information about the structure of the brain and how it functions 
in humans. So we have Antonio Damasio (1999) proclaim: 


In an effort that continues to gain momentum, virtually all the functions 
studied in traditional psychology, perception, learning and memory, language, 
emotion, decision-making, creativity are being understood in terms of their 
brain underpinnings. The mysteries behind many of these functions are being 
solved, one by one, and it is now apparent that even consciousness, the towering 
problem in the field, is likely to be elucidated before too long. 


Such optimism, however, is not universally shared. For example, Thomas 
Nagel (1993), who is not a supernaturalist but a highly respected philosopher 
wrote: 


The mind-body problem exists because we naturally want to include the mental 
life of conscious organisms in a comprehensive scientific understanding of the 
world. On the one hand it seems obvious that everything that happens in the 
mind depends on, or is, something that happens in the brain. On the other hand 
the defining features of mental states and events, features like their intentionality, 
their subjectivity and their conscious experiential quality, seem not to be 
comprehensible simply in terms of the physical operation of the organism. This is 
not just because we have not yet accumulated enough empirical information: the 
problem is theoretical. We cannot at present imagine an explanation of colour 
perception, for example, which would do for that phenomenon what chemistry 
has done for combustion an explanation which would tell us in physical terms, 
and without residue, what the experience of colour perception is. Philosophical 
analyses of the distinguishing features of the mental that are designed to get us 
over this hurdle generally involve implausible forms of reductionism, behavioristic 
in inspiration. The question is whether there is another way of bringing mental 
phenomena into a unified conception of objective reality without relying on 
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a narrow standard of objectivity which excludes everything that makes them 
interesting. (p.1) 


Scepticism that cognitive neurophysiology can in principle give us 
the complete understanding of mental phenomena persists even after all 
that important refinements to and reformulations of the computational 
theory of mind and the enormous amount of empirical data now available 
following the maturation of neuroimaging technologies and the enviable 
methodological advances in neuroscience. Even some of the leaders in the 
forefront of cognitive revolution like Noam Chomsky (1993), Ulric Neisser 
(1976) and George Miller (1985) are among those disappointed with the 
results of the cognitive revolution in understanding consciousness. 


Classical computation theory of cognition with its symbol-manipulation 
model is rivalled by connectionist models based on the notion of parallel 
distributed processing (Rumelhart & McClelland, 1986). The connectionist 
model of computational mind assumes that intelligence emerges from 
multi-layered neural networks. The networks models appeared to account 
better for pattern recognition and perceptual learning than the classical 
symbol-manipulation models (Smolensky, 1988). Another offshoot of 
connectionist model is the dynamic systems theory, which draws from 
recent developments in physics and mathematics of complex systems. The 
dynamic systems theory, abandoning the basic commitment to computation, 
postulates “mechanical operation of a vast neural network in accordance 
with deterministic rules” (See Wilson and Keil, 1999, MIT Encyclopedia 
of the Cognitive Sciences, for further details of the different schools of 
computationism). 


John Searle (1980, 1990) is one staunch critic of the computational theory 
of the mind in all its incarnations. His well-known “Chinese Room” thought 
experiment is a compelling argument against the belief that a computer 
program can be a substitute for human understanding. Computing is 
essentially a manipulation of formal uninterpreted symbols. It is pure 
syntax. Understanding involves semantics over and above the syntax. Thus, 
Searle revokes the earlier critics of the computational theory of mind like 
Dreyfus (1972). He is joined by the physicist Penrose (1989, 1994) who 
argues that the capabilities displayed by the human mind in understanding 
mathematical truths and linguistic meanings cannot be wholly algorithmic, 
as it appears to be basically noncomputational. 


Biological Naturalism 


Searle favours instead, what he calls biological naturalism as an appropriate 
alternative to the computational theory of the mind. To him consciousness 
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is indeed a biological process resulting from low level neurophysiological 
activity in the brain. However, he argues that it “is not reducible to any 
third-person phenomenon. It has a first-person ontology, in the sense it 
only exists as experienced by some ‘I’, some human or animal that has the 
experiences” (Searle, 2000, p.4). Thus consciousness is not ontologically 
reducible even though it is causally reducible to events in the brain. Many 
working in the area of cognitive science readily agree with Searle as they 
share the view that, even if we do not know now, we will eventually know 
how consciousness emerges from the brain. The brain is so complex and we 
are only now increasingly able to appreciate the rich resources of the brain 
that there is much more to come. Therefore, it is argued, it would indeed 
be foolhardy to rule out that the brain would eventually provide a complete 
understanding of cognition and consciousness. 


In the light of the advances made in neuroscience during the past 20 
years, such faith in biological naturalism does not seem unwarranted. 
However, equating it with faith in science itself is logically flawed. Science 
does not stand or fall with biological naturalism. Science is a method and an 
attitude of mind. It is not a doctrine. Even if biological naturalism were found 
untenable in the light of hard facts observed now or later the efficacy of 
science to answer questions about nature and humans would remain intact 
and be in no way dented or diminished. Science makes no metaphysical 
commitments; even though the latter often drive science. Even if it were the 
case that neurophysiological explanations of consciousness are unable to 
account adequately for certain functions of the mind and consciousness, the 
role of the brain in our cognitive life cannot be denied. We all know how the 
cognitive functions rapidly grow with maturation and functional changes 
in the brain and how injury or insult to the brain brings about alterations in 
cognitive states. We also know how behavioural complexity is correlated 
with the complexity of neuron system. So, the role of the brain as a structure 
involved in our cognitive functioning is undeniably true. What precisely that 
role is and what its limits are, however, are matters yet to be ascertained and 
not dictated or assumed a priori. 


Now, the question is whether biological naturalism is incomplete as J.P. 
Dupuy (2000), for example, opines or is it false as Kelly (Kelly et al. 2007) 
contends. In an important book entitled Jrreducible Mind, Edward Kelly and 
associates of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville raise many interesting 
questions against materialist explanations of the mind and provide extensive 
evidence why biological naturalism as it is currently conceived is not merely 
incomplete but is also clearly false. Kelly argues that “the correlations we 
actually observe are not simply incomplete but demonstrably imperfect. 
There exist certain kinds of empirically verifiable mental properties, states, 
and effects that appear to outstrip in principle the explanatory potential of 
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physical processes occurring in brains” (p.28). The western model of the 
mind is simply incompatible with the notion that consciousness is a primary 
principle not reducible to brain states. Here the Indian philosophical insights 
provide new leads for studying the mind and its functions. They are highly 
relevant to cognitive science. 


Limits of Cognitivism Based on Biological Naturalism 


Kelly et al. (2007) have provided an admirable review of an enormous 
amount of literature emerging from diverse disciplines that clearly challenges 
biological naturalism as a viable explanation of all forms of mental life. It is 
only necessary for me to provide here a brief over view. First and foremost, 
there is compelling evidence for the existence of cognitive anomalies (Rao 
& Palmer, 1987). An anomaly is an observation that is inconsistent with 
and contrary to the expectations of currently accepted theory. Cognitive 
anomalies of the kind observed among others by J.B. Rhine (1934) at Duke 
University and Robert Jahn and associates (1987) at Princeton University 
and elaborately investigated by Ed May (Utts, 1996) and colleagues with 
extensive funding from and close monitoring by the US Government conflict 
with the primary assumptions of biological naturalism. Dean Radin (1997) 
in his book Conscious Universe provides an excellent review of this area 
with extensive meta-analyses that considerably boost the evidential value of 
the studies. The role of anomalies as exceptional observations in advancing 
science and developing new theories is all too well known. Radioactivity 
and the photoelectric effect are anomalies until the advent of quantum 
theory. However, resistance to accepting anomalies as valid observations 
is, however, quite pervasive and widespread. Max Planck (1950) remarked 
once: “A new scientific truth does not triumph by convincing its opponents 
and making them see the light, but rather because its opponents eventually 
die, and a new generation grows up that is familiar with it” (pp.33-34). I do 
not believe that we need to wait until this happens because classical Indian 
thought provides a viable paradigm that we could pursue. 


Second, there are categories of mental phenomena, which are not generally 
considered as anomalies, but are arguably resistant to biological naturalism. 
They include a range from the placebo effect and psychoneuroimmunology 
to psychic healing and other phenomena that appear to accord causal 
primacy to human volition. There are extra-ordinary human achievements 
and performance that simply cannot be matched in precision, depth and 
detail by any generated by neural mechanisms. These include exceptional 
skills exhibited by some in an altered state of consciousness such as 
automatic writing as observed and attested by William James (1889), 
prodigious memory as studied by the Russian physiologist Luria (1968), and 
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the exceptional performances of child prodigies, the so-called idiot savants, 
extensively observed in our own country. 


Even with regard to common mental phenomena like memory, as Kelly 
(2007) argues, “we remain largely ignorant of where and in what forms our 
past experience is stored and by what means it is brought to bear upon the 
present” (p.35). More serious, however, is the unity of conscious experience 
and the so-called binding problem, especially in the visual experience. 
The properties of visual objects are processed in different regions and by 
separate mechanisms in the brain. How are they integrated to give us a 
unitary visual experience? The family of global space theories such as Crick 
(1994), Engel, Fries & Singer (2001), and Freeman (2000) are credited with 
addressing the problem adequately. However, as Kelly notes, elaborately 
organized visual experience appears to occur occasionally to persons under 
deep anaesthesia, which leaves no room to work-space operation. Added 
to this are the near-death experiences (NDEs) reported around the world, 
which are sometimes accompanied by life-transforming experiences. 


Another area that appears to resist a solely neurological explanation is 
what may be loosely labelled as genius. The attempts to understand genius 
on the model of common place creativity, studied among college kids have 
not produced any significant advance in understanding it. This may be 
another instance of the exceptional that may not be understood in terms of 
the ordinary. 


Yet, another category in the catalogue of mental phenomena resistant 
to neurological reduction is the group of mystical experiences that are at 
the bottom of all the major religious traditions around the world. In the 
western tradition we find a split, unbridgeable dichotomy, between science 
and mysticism. The latter is simply thrown out of the precincts of science. 
Therefore, mystical experiences are a priori dismissed as unworthy of 
scientific attention. Those scientists who did pay attention to them, however, 
did so to “debunk” them. This is the case from Leuba to contemporary “god- 
in-the brain” theorists like Mandell (1980) and Persinger (1987). However, 
the case is different in our tradition, where no sharp distinction is made 
between natural and the supernatural, science and mysticism, reason and 
experience. 


Finally, it is consciousness itself that may be in principle irreducible to 
brain states. The “subjectivity,” an inherent aspect of consciousness, is what 
makes it special, first-person event, and sets it apart from the observable 
physiological events and processes. Consciousness appears to give an 
inward dimension to our being. If the mind were without consciousness, if 
our knowing abilities were limited to what we perceive through our senses, 
and if one’s freedom of will and choice were no more than chimerical 
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attributes of the human condition, then perhaps we could ungrudgingly settle 
for a mechanistic and reductionist conception of the mind as a complex, 
computing machine. However, the intrinsic subjectivity of consciousness, 
the not inconsiderable evidence for the existence of extraordinary human 
abilities, a rich variety of religious experiences, and the notion of free-will 
so sacred to our species suggest that perhaps we are not merely brain- 
driven machines and that there may be something beyond the neurological 
configurations that is essential for understanding the nature of the human 
mind. Such a suggestion may seem radical and even inherently absurd from 
the western perspective but it is a natural deduction in the native Indian 
tradition. 


The Indian Perspective 


What is it that is so enticing and exciting in Indian thought that could 
conceivably provide a new and viable paradigm to cognitive science? This is 
a question that calls for a more detailed answer than we can give in this short 
chapter. However, a few obvious points of relevance would be in order, as 
I strongly advocate the marriage of cognitive science with classical Indian 
philosophies of mind. 


(1) First and foremost consciousness constitutes the central theme 
of classical Indian thought. Whether it be the Upanisads or the later 
developments in various philosophical systems — the orthodox six darsanas 
as well as heterodox Buddhism and Jainism — understanding consciousness 
in its multivariate manifestations was a major concern. The nature of 
consciousness, its elements, states, and forms are extensively discussed 
by different schools. Several of these observations are highly relevant for 
developing a new model for cognitive science. 


(2) One important aspect that is emphasized from the Upanisadic times 
is the intrinsic and inalienable unity of cognition, conation and emotion. In 
the primordial consciousness called Brahman they are expressed as sat, cit 
and ananda, being, knowing and bliss all blended into one single principle 
of reality. In the human condition, when they become separated, problems 
arise. Being and knowing become asymmetrical. One knows what is right, 
but he does something different. Conduct in often divorced from cognition. 
With the separation of knowing and being, bliss manifests in myriad forms 
ultimately ending in misery. Therefore the human quest for perfection 
becomes one of bridging the gap between knowing and being. 


I am tempted to interpret the role of three gunas as essential analogs 
to cognition, conation and emotion — thought, action passion. Sattva is 
thought; rajds is activity; and tamas is passion. Sattva as well as tamas are 
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inert and it is rajas that transforms sattva into active thought and tamas 
into negative emotions. Some may not agree with this interpretation. The 
point, however, is that cognition in human condition is intricately associated 
with emotion as well as volition and therefore it may not be adequately 
understood by a computational or on the model of biological naturalism, as 
is being currently viewed. 


(3) In the Indian intellectual tradition, philosophical issues are discussed 
and debated in the mode of a dialogue (samvdd) between one’s view point/ 
theory and the competing theories with the result that the samvdd provides 
an illuminating background for the entire spectrum of views. Thus Indian 
thought provides a much broader perspective for discussing consciousness 
and cognition. 


(4) Each system of Indian philosophy has its own specialized contributions 
in the area of cognition. Nyaya with its advanced logic and analytical tools 
could be a huge methodological resource to cognitive science. Indian 
studies of language such as the sphota vada have many illuminating insights 
relevant to cognitive science. Buddhism with its pervasive phenomenology 
of consciousness contains the architectonic for drawing the blueprints 
for erecting a viable and credible edifice for cognitive science that could 
accommodate all its phenomena. Again, Yoga in its theory as well as practices 
is a veritable gold mine of ideas for research and application of cognitive 
science for enhancing human potentials. Finally, the Advaita philosophy of 
pure consciousness has the potential to prompt a new paradigm that could 
revolutionize cognitive science with a significant shift in its assumptions. 


It is clear, of course, that there is no one perspective that characterizes 
all of Indian thought on consciousness. There are indeed some important 
differences in speculations about consciousness and cognition among 
the classical systems of Indian philosophy. We find, however, some basic 
assumptions that are generally shared. These assumptions provide the 
foundation on which the dominant philosophical discourse rests in the 
Indian tradition. Because it is impossible to cover even the major ones in 
this brief presentation, I will confine my discussion to what appears to be 
the dominant Indian tradition with special reference to Samkhya-Yoga. 
What are relevant here are ideas and theories that present consciousness in 
a new light so that we may have a more comprehensive understanding of it. 
We look to Indian philosophical tradition because of the special emphasis 
given to consciousness. The theories of consciousness seem to determine 
the epistemological positions that in turn lead to the metaphysical stands 
taken by the various systems in Indian philosophy. As J.N. Mohanty (1993) 
points out, “a metaphysics of consciousness has been the destiny of Indian 
thought” (p.56). 
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Unlike in the West, Indian thinkers tend to make a distinction between 
mind and consciousness. Mind in the Indian tradition is considered to be a 
subtle form of matter, whereas consciousness is completely noncorporal. 
The mind is the interfacing instrumentality that is connected at one end to 
the external world and to consciousness at the other end. Mental phenomena 
therefore manifest the influence of consciousness as subject and of the 
world of things as objects. The subject-object dichotomy that is implicit in 
our ordinary phenomenal awareness is a consequence of the stage the mind 
sets up for the play of consciousness and the material world as subject and 
objects. 


As Mohanty notes there are three fundamental issues around which 
Indian theories of consciousness revolve. In his words, “Does consciousness 
necessarily manifest itself as it manifests its object? Secondly, is consciousness, 
by its essential nature, of an object or not? Thirdly, does consciousness 
have form, structure, or content of its own, or not? (Mohanty, 1993, p.56). 
In addition, the Vedanta philosophers raised the question of whether 
consciousness belongs to someone or to no one, whether it is owned or not. 


The attention to the inward in Indian thought has led to an emphasis on 
consciousness and its primacy. The primacy is asserted either as an over 
arching single reality as in Advaita monism or as an irreducible aspect of 
reality independent of the physical as in Samkhya-yoga. In either case, 
the assumption is not engendered by rational argument alone based 
on metaphysical presumptions. They are derived from their respective 
epistemological positions, which are themselves grounded in psychological 
assumptions based not merely on the authority of the Vedas, but claimed 
to be empirically supported. Consequently, we find that among the Indian 
systems of thought the discussions of consciousness end up as metaphysical 
assertions. They are, however, rooted in a large measure in psychological 
assumptions, insights and observations. Often the metaphysical discussions 
are carried as rational discourse like in the West, but they are generally 
founded on a psychological theory of consciousness related to experience. 


The central thesis here is that the brain does not generate consciousness. 
The brain in some ways embellishes consciousness. This point has enormous 
implications to research in cognitive science. 


In its quest for truth the Indian tradition, turning inward, attempts (a) to 
identify the elements that tend to distort and falsify our general understanding 
of the world around us, (b) explore the methods and strategies to control 
them, (c) develop techniques that reveal truth in its pristine and unsullied 
condition, and (d) formulate philosophical theories and prescribe practices 
of conduct consistent with the truth so revealed. In such a scheme, the first 
step is to understand how we normally acquire information and the possible 
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limitations and imperfections of such information. The beginning point then 
is cognitive science as systematic epistemology. 


Now, the predominant mode of acquiring information is sensory 
processing. Such processing is known to be biased because of the manner 
in which the processing person is situated, whose presuppositions, attitudes 
and motivations constrain and bias perceptions. More importantly, the 
processing mechanisms themselves determine to some degree the form, the 
extent and situation of the content of cognitions. The way bats perceive the 
world is different from the way we do. Humans cannot process low auditory 
signals a dog or deer can. If we were situated differently with different kinds 
of sensory-motor apparatus we would likely function differently and our 
knowledge of the world would be different in significant ways. 


What then is the “true” world? Answers vary depending on what one’s 
focus is. If the focus is outward, one’s perception of the world consists in 
the way it is represented to us. The representations are believed to be true 
inasmuch as they are seen to correspond to the external objects and events, 
a correspondence attested by inter-subject agreement/validation. Even 
though the outward reality is known only via the representations we have 
of it and, in Kant’s terms, the things-in-themselves are forever unknown, 
our knowledge of them is true and valid to the extent we have consensual 
agreement on it. If the focus is inward, however, one tends to view true 
reality as no other than awareness itself. Some philosophers in the West 
subscribed to this view and asserted that our perceptions constitute reality. 
In the Indian tradition, even when reality is equated with awareness, 
awareness is not limited to representational perception. Rather awareness is 
regarded as consisting of direct and unmediated awareness of reality. Such 
nonrepresentational awareness in a significant sense is reality itself. Humans, 
it is assumed, have the ability to realize reality in itself as consciousness as- 
such. Indeed, it is generally agreed among Indian thinkers, independent of 
their metaphysical preferences that by following specified procedures and 
cultivating certain habits of mind, it is possible to attain a state of awareness 
that is reality itself. Such an understanding underscores much of Hindu and 


Buddhist thought. 


Indigenous Cognitive Science 


That the mind is different from both the brain and consciousness and that 
it is the instrument interfacing the brain and consciousness is a notion that 
has profound implications for cognitive science. The western reaction to 
the philosophical pitfalls of Cartesian radical dualism has led to the denial 
of the mind altogether or to the unsuccessful attempts to reduce mind to 
the states of the brain. One fortunate offshoot and consequence of this is 
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that we have learnt a great deal about the brain, its structure and functions. 
On the negative side our knowledge of the mind and consciousness as- 
such progressed very little. Consequently, there is a tremendous asymmetry 
between hard sciences and human sciences. A myriad of exceptional abilities 
remain minimally understood and a variety of phenomena tend to be treated 
as anomalies defying meaningful understanding. The Indian perspectives 
on the philosophy of mind have the potential to provide alternate models 
that are likely to expand and enrich cognitive science by overcoming the 
Cartesian impasse and its attendant limitations. 


Interestingly, some of the implications of Indian theories of the mind 
and practices based on them are finding their way into western researches. 
In fact we find some of them in the theoretical writings of some of the 
western thinkers like William James (1909), Henry Bergson (1913) F.W.H. 
Myers (1915) and Carl Jung (1954). The most salient point that all of them 
concede is that the brain does not generate mind. Rather it constrains, 
perhaps filters and limits it. Bergson wrote that the brain “is no more than a 
telephone exchange”. However, western “transmission” or “filter” theories 
have had insignificant impact on cognitive science research because they 
too subscribe to the notion that equates mind with consciousness, again a 
Cartesian legacy; and in doing so they are unable to bridge the mind-body 
divide and the epistemic asymmetry between first-person subjectivity and 
third-person observation. 


The main thrust of the cognitive psychology of consciousness has been 
to study the nonconscious mind with the hope that somehow that would 
account for consciousness. This has not worked. This approach is flawed, 
conceptually and empirically. At the conceptual level, it is all too obvious 
that we need to make a basic distinction between mind and consciousness, 
whatever we may mean by them. At the empirical level, an equivocation 
of consciousness and mind has lead the western researchers on a road that 
ends abruptly with no fruitful avenues of exploring subjectivity in conscious- 
ness. Consciousness becomes either a vacuous concept or one that is simply 
beyond objective and scientific study. 


The equating of mind and consciousness has another important restrictive 
consequence in the western tradition. In general, intentionality has become 
the defining characteristic of consciousness. Whether one is materialist 
(Armstrong & Malcolm, 1984), a naturalist (Searle, 1983), a phenomenalist 
(Husserl, 1960), a psychoanalyst (Freud, 1915) or an existentialist (Sartre, 
1957), the tendency is to assert that consciousness is always of or about 
something. All mental phenomena are believed to have a directedness 
about them. Even William James, who championed a very inclusive view 
of consciousness to encompass paranormal awareness, was not spared 
the pervasive influence of this notion. The emphasis on the intentionality 
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of consciousness highlights on the one hand the fundamental distinction 
between subject and object, whether functional or foundational, and entails 
on the other hand a representational theory of knowledge. Moreover, it 
rules out a priori the possibility of pure conscious states. If consciousness is 
conceived to be inseparable from phenomenal content, there can be no direct 
knowledge of things except through their phenomenal representations. 
Even those western philosophers who conceived of transcendental aspects 
of existence, such as Kant, admitted that things-in-themselves are essentially 
unknowable. 


If consciousness is an autonomous principle irreducible to material forms, 
as is claimed in the eastern tradition, we may ask, how is it then different 
from the mind as postulated in western dualistic doctrines? In the eastern 
formulations, as we have noted, a distinction is made between consciousness 
and the mind. The mind is conceived as an interface between consciousness 
and the brain. Such an interface is considered possible because certain 
characteristics attributed to the mind are akin to consciousness, e.g., the 
sattva element in Samkhya system. This suggests that there might be some 
value in looking for new forms of matter and material functioning to resolve 
traditional puzzles of the mind-body relation. 


We should keep in perspective that the Indian model is not presented as a 
mere intellectual abstraction or a philosophical postulate, but as an empirical 
claim. The entire gamut of psychic development disciplines developed and 
practiced in India are based on that claim. Therefore, the question of whether 
consciousness as-such really exists should not be settled on mere theoretical 
grounds, because pure consciousness is not a logical presupposition. Its 
existence is considered a fact of experience. There are numerous instances 
of claims in the East of those who are believed to have achieved states of 
pure consciousness. The practice of yoga, for example, is considered to 
be an important technique for reaching higher states of awareness and for 
accessing consciousness qua consciousness. As Indian scientists we have a 
special responsibility to ascertain if this indeed is the case. 


I am persuaded that a sustainable ontological distinction between mind 
and consciousness may be heuristic, helping us to formulate new models 
to study consciousness and the mind. For example, the Samkhya-Yoga 
views on consciousness and the mind can be a rich resource. Each time 
I read Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras, 1 come up with very challenging research 
topics. There is indeed a great need for what I would like to call “heuristic 
hermeneutics” that would give not merely text-centred interpretation but 
would help ingeniously generate context relevant hypotheses. 


There already exists empirical ground for complementary models derived 
from classical Indian philosophy of mind. I refer here to extensive research on 
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meditation. A good bit of this research antedates the advent and maturation 
of neuroimaging technologies and therefore less sophisticated and reliable 
than I would like. However, there are important leads suggesting significant 
neurological correlations of great consequence for understanding higher 
sates of consciousness. In this context I refer again to the early EEG study 
of yogic ecstasy by Das and Gastaut (1957). The EEG recordings of yogic 
practitioners in a deep state of meditation showed extreme cortical arousal 
(gamma-frequency EEG activity) accompanied by great inhibition of skeletal 
musculature. In a sense the arousal and inhibition observed is paradoxical, 
but may point to an interaction of ergotropic system with the trophotropic 
(parasympathetic) system (Kelly et al. 2007). The observation by Das and 
Gastaut is not an isolated one, but confirmed later by more sophisticated 
studies by another French neuropsychologist Banquet (1973). Also relevant 
here is the recent study of advanced Buddhist meditators by Lutz et al(2004) 
which points out meaningful “theoretical connection between coherent 
large scale gamma oscillations ... and perceptual ‘binding’ as conceived by 
contemporary global-work space theorists.” 


I would also like to call attention to the work of James Austin (1999, 2006). 
Austin is not only a clinical neurologist and neuropharmocologist, but one 
who practiced Zen meditation for over 30 years. His work provides glimpses 
of certain higher states of consciousness in which “cognitive phenomena 
emerging in meditation dramatically surpass ordinary cognitive operations 
in speed, precision, complexity, and integrative power.” What I would like 
to emphasize here is the concurrent occurrence of “higher”, at any rate 
unusual, states of consciousness and physiological states that clearly lie 
outside the normal range. These correlations could be enormously important 
in suggesting the relative role of the brain in higher order functions of the 
mind and consciousness. 


As mentioned earlier, the Indian theories allow room for nonintentional 
consciousness, a pure conscious state devoid of any content. There are also 
some studies that indicate that the experience of pure conscious states is 
associated with the occurrence of respiratory suspension and correlated 
changes in autonomic and cortical activity (Baddawi et al. 1984; Farrow & 
Hebert, 1982; Travis & Wallace, 1997). I have reviewed elsewhere meditation 
research in general and neurological correlations in particular (Rao, 2002, 
2011). 


I recognize that yoga and mystical states of consciousness often arouse 
suspicions among well meaning scientists, not without justification. These 
words are much abused. Some meditation research suffered from lack of 
conceptual clarity and methodological rigor and from unwarranted over 
generalizations. But, then, we cannot throw the baby with bath water. I am 
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of the view that the Indian thought has much to offer to creatively untangle 
the Cartesian web in which the western attempts to scientifically study 
consciousness are cripplingly caught. 


Concluding Comments 


It is obvious that there can be no cognitive science without cognition. It is 
not so obvious, but true, however, that there can be no cognition without 
consciousness. I believe, it is also true that a complete understanding of 
cognition is not possible without understanding cognitive anomalies, 
exceptional states of excellence, and higher states of consciousness. 
The bottom-up approach so favoured in current research needs to be 
supplemented by top-down. approach. What I am pleading for, then, is 
inclusive, indigenous cognitive science; inclusive to include anomalies and 
exceptional states, and indigenous to involve Indian theories of the mind 
to generate testable hypotheses. Inclusive, indigenous cognitive science 
will bring about a beautiful marriage between Indian thought and western 
technology and holds a tremendous promise for a profound dialogue 
between the East and the West. 


There are three areas of special interest to me. First is the philosophy 
side of the project. What we need here is not merely incisive scholarship in 
traditional texts. Rather what we need is an exercise in what I call heuristic 
hermeneutics. It is an exercise to generate testable hypotheses derived 
from classical Indian models of the mind relevant to resolving some of the 
conundrums of cognitive science today. For example one model which 
stands in sharp contrast with the currently dominant western model is that 
the brain is not the generator of consciousness but a “filter” or “transmitter” 
that constrains and moulds consciousness. A number of testable hypotheses 
can be derived from this basic assumption. We need the best available 
scholarship to search in detail from our classical sources all the significant 
information relevant to this and similar ideas and the best minds to use that 
information to generate heuristic programs of research. This in turn requires 
brain storming discussions by groups that have expertise in philosophy as 
well as cognitive science. Also some issues in philosophy of science would 
also be relevant. For example, the “top-down” approach distinguished from 
the “bottom-up” approach and the epistemic asymmetry of first-person 
experience and third-person observation can be handled more meaningfully 
from the Indian perspective. 


The second avenue of work in the cognitive science project of special 
interest to me is empirical research on cognitive anomalies. I firmly believe 
that cognition can never be fully understood until we have an understanding 
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of the credible data that do not fit into the mainstream models. There are 
a variety of anomalies for which there is extensive evidence. However, 
in so far as they are treated as anomalies, they are obviously inconsistent 
with the paradigm prevailing at the present. Consequently they call for a 
paradigm shift for their proper understanding. In the Indian tradition, 
these extraordinary human abilities, considered anomalies in the western 
scientific tradition, are no anomalies at all. In other words, the existence of 
these abilities is consistent with the philosophies of mind available in Indian 
thought. Again, as someone who has been involved in the study of these 
phenomena for several decades. I am of the view that the western approach 
is clearly on a dead end road and that the Indian approach has the potential 
not only to advance our understanding of cognitive anomalies but also to 
provide more inclusive models of cognition and mind. Indian thought has 
the necessary ingredients needed for the new paradigm to emerge. We must 
take advantage of this. 


The third area of my interest is the brain mapping of exceptional states 
of the mind. There are number of studies suggesting the possibility of 
voluntary control of autonomic functions by training. Yoga practice stands 
out as the most impressive mode of controlling the brain functions as well 
as generating unusual physiological states and exceptional human abilities. 
Many of these studies were carried out before the advent and maturation 
of neuroimaging technologies and are now ready for exciting explorations 
with new technologies. Again, I believe, India provides the right kind of soil 
for this kind of research to grow. In fact we had a good start, which began 
in India almost 50 years ago by an important study of yogins by Das and 
Gastaut (1957) and continued later by Anand and Chhina (1961) at the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences. I think we have already taken a back 
seat because of the failure to use so far the advances made in cognitive 
neuroscience in the west. This project can help to reclaim the lost ground. 


Inclusiveness may go beyond the areas of study mentioned above to 
extend to research methodologies as well. I cannot deny that the laboratory 
based experimental approach is the method par excellence in science. 
However, in dealing with cognition and consciousness, which involve 
subjectivity component, they may also be studied profitably from the first- 
person perspective. Here again the Indian tradition which has for centuries 
used second-person mediation to connect the first-and the third-person 
perspectives deserves to be explored. Case study method is appropriate 
to investigate persons who are neurologically exceptional or exhibit rare 
cognitive skills. In fact studies of calculating prodigies by Sacks (1987) is 
a fine example. Along with physiological studies we should encourage 
phenomenological studies. As I said, heuristic hermeneutics and contextual 
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and creative interpretation of the classical texts are indeed relevant for 
ingeniously promoting indigenous cognitive science. 


My plea for the “top-down” approach and the study of exceptional human 
abilities may not be interpreted as a suggestion to ignore or abandon the 
traditional, “bottom-up” studies of the brain. On the contrary, I advocate 
uncompromisingly that research based on the assumption that the brain 
holds all the secrets of the mind and consciousness must be continued with 
no less vigour. The traditional methods have a proven track record and the 
promise of cognitive neuroscience to unravel the mysteries of the minds 
is not wholly exhausted. Therefore, the western paradigm that currently 
plays a significant role until a new paradigm displaces the current mechanist 
assumptions on the functioning of the mind may be stretched to their limits. 
In science it is just as important to discover the limits of an observation as 
it is to make a new observation. However, I do suggest that we may not be 
blinded by the brightness and brilliance of the sparks of success that we 
have seen so far in neuro-cognitive science, but keep our eyes open to spot 
the new things on the horizon, which are dimly indicated by the insights we 
find in classical Indian writings. 


Again, let me emphasize that in dealing with exceptional abilities, the 
dominant ground condition should be neurological observations with 
sophisticated neuro-imaging technologies. Studying the functional neuro- 
images as one looks at Muller-Lyer illusion may be interesting and in some 
ways useful for understanding human cognition. However, to my Indian 
mind, the thrill of observing the functional neuro-imaging of a person in a 
deep meditative trance (samadhi) would be unimaginably more exciting. I 
believe, such studies have enormous implications for our defence personnel 
stationed in inhospitable environments at very high altitudes. Indigenous 
cognitive science, as I envisage it, has the potential to bring together 
advanced western technology and positive Indian thought. The union 
between the two sounds almost like a celestial wedding. 


CHAPTER 9 


Buddhist Psychology: 
A Phenomenology of Consciousness 


Introduction 


Buddhist psychology is one of the main strands in Indian psychology 
with a well articulated and explicitly stated analysis of consciousness. As 
a psychological concept, consciousness is central to Buddhism in that the 
person is conceived as essentially a flow of consciousness. It is consciousness 
that constitutes the continuity as well as the content, the scope and substance 
of the person; and the person is the subject of focus in Indian psychology. 


Indian psychology itself is a distinct psychological tradition rooted in the 
insights contained in classical Indian thought and manifest in the multitude 
of practices prevailing for centuries in the subcontinent. It is not an ad 
hoc mix of varied ideas on the nature and destiny of humans. Rather it 
involves a paradigmatic shift from the currently dominant reductionist and 
neurobiological theorizing in psychology with consciousness considered as 
the defining attribute of the human condition. 


Classical Indian thought is not exclusively Hindu. It includes non-Hindu 
traditions such as Buddhism and Jainism. Some scholars may consider 
Buddhist psychology very different from psychology derived from orthodox 
Vedic systems of thought. I believe, however, that notwithstanding 
fundamental differences at the ontological level between the different 
classical philosophical systems, there is a broad consensual framework that 
is sufficiently inclusive to incorporate all the major Indian thought systems 
that can be subsumed under the rubric of Indian psychology. 


In the phrase “Indian psychology” the emphasis is not on geography. 
For its scope is not region or country specific, but pan human. In fact, the 
contributions of non-Indian thinkers to Indian psychology, as in the case of 
Buddhist psychology, are not inconsiderable. Current global interest in yoga 
and meditative practices is a further attestation of its universal relevance. 
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The emphasis here is on the Indian ethos — a complex mix of thought and 
practices — that provides a new psychological model that is developed in 
different directions by the different schools within and outside the Vedic 
tradition. 


What then is the Indian ethos that is relevant for psychological theory 
and practice? Some have chased the shadows of Indianness by pointing 
to presumptive differences with the west as in Marriott’s (1976) “dividual” 
vs. “individual” self or in Agehananda Bharati’s (1985) “metaphysical” vs. 
“empirical” self (see Chapter 4). There are indeed several piecemeal, narrow 
categorizations, a kind of anatomical dissection of Indianness, which in a 
significant measure only helped to further confuse rather than clarify the 
issues. 


Sudhir Kakar’s (1981; 1996; 2007) work on Indian identity is possibly 
the most extensive and well known study of the psychological ethos of 
India. Kakar has attempted to photograph, as it were, the finger prints of 
Indianness first through psychoanalytic lens and later by a wider angle lens. 
The problem with any fine finger printing is that it tends to limit itself and 
become narrower leaving out significant others. For example, the focus on 
purusarthas in the case of Kakar has led to the apprehension that at best it 
is appropriate only for Hindus and not others. 


Therefore, we may be better served by attempting to identify the gross 
footmarks rather than focus on the finer finger prints. The footmarks of 
Indianness may be seen, for example, in its synthetic stance that results in a 
magical bridging of dichotomies such as natural and supernatural, science 
and spirituality, individual and society, subjective and objective, as we 
have noted in Chapter 4. Further, it is possible to sketch an outline of an 
architectonic for an inclusive Indian psychology that embraces the different 
and distinctive shades and shapes of classical Indian thought in one fold for 
a unified mosaic of colourful, common and coherent psychological ground 
in terms of some general principles. Buddhist psychology is an important 
component of that mosaic. 


The conceptual building blocks of the Indian psychological edifice are 
(a) consciousness, (b) person, (c) mind, and (d) freedom. Consciousness is 
the central concept; the person is the subject of focus; the mind is the main 
instrument of study; and freedom of the person is the goal to be achieved. 


The principles of Indian psychology may be stated briefly in the following 
aphorisms. These are expanded into 333 in Rao (2011). 


(a) Psychology is the study of the person (jiva). 
(b) The person is consciousness embodied. 


(c) Embodied, consciousness becomes conditioned. 
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(d) Conditioned, consciousness loses its spontaneity and freedom and is 
embellished by biases, presuppositions and sensory colouring. 


(e) Embellished, consciousness manifests in a variety of states, forms and 
modes. 


(f) With consciousness manifesting in sensory modes, the person is dragged 
into the net of samsdara. 


(g) The net of samsara is woven with the thought fibre of the mind. 


(h) The mind is the instrument as well as the container of one’s thought, 
passion and action. With the mind in place, the person is the doer, 
knower and enjoyer. 


(i) Conditioned, the person is driven by the mind. Unconditioned, the 
person drives the mind. 


(j) The prime manifestation of the conditioned mind is the ego. The defining 
characteristic of the ego is individuation, which gives the person her 
identity and the experience of self-sameness. 


(k) The ego’s essential qualities are attachment, binding and biasing the 
person, her perceptions, attitudes and aspirations. 


(1) Attachment generates desires; binding prompts clinging; and biasing 
distorts truth and results in ignorance. 


(m) Desires cause action; clinging engenders passion and feeling; and 
ignorance leads to obsession. 


(n) The conditioned mind thus limits, obscures, veils, and distorts 
consciousness with the result truth gets clouded, and knowing becomes 
fallible, behaviour imperfect, and feelings biased and strained. The 
person trapped in the net spread by the mind suffocates and suffers the 
pain of existence. 


(o) Such is the human predicament, a congenital state of conditioned 
existence and consequent loss of freedom and manifestation of 
perpetual misery, pain and suffering. 


(p) The existential quest is therefore to escape from the net of samsara, 
overcome the predicament of suffering and achieve freedom of the 
person. 


(q) The path is one of dismantling the conditioned thoughts and emptying 
the mind of its contents that empower and fuel the desires and passions. 
In other words, the remedy for suffering consists in disabling or 
dissolving the net of samsara. 


(r) There are of course built in hurdles that obstruct the person from 
dismantling the net. These include (i) ignorance, Gi) ego, and (iii) 
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past life patterns, the habits formed, the impressions created, and the 
complex dispositions. 


(s) Overcoming of the hurdles is facilitated by enlightenment, ego 
deconditioning and ethical conduct, and altruist actions. 


(t) Enlightenment is more than cognitive understanding. It involves a higher 
state of realization. In a state of realization there is no gap between 
belief and behaviour, cognition and conduct, knowing and being. 


(u) Deconstruction of the ego involves cultivating the habits of detachment 
and deconditioning the mind from past thoughts, feelings and 
dispositions. 

(v) The hurdles and obstructions may be overcome by practice of 
meditation. Meditation comes in a variety of forms and leads the person 
on a path toward freedom from ego compulsions. It liberates the person 
from the constraints of the past and enables the person to reach a state 
of realization. 


(w) On the path of realization and in the process of deconditioning of the 
mind and the ego, a variety of phenomena of psychological interest 
manifest and new human potentialities unfold. 


(x) With the ego transcendence, practice of detachment and emptying of 
dispositions and desires come universal love and compassion, followed 
by altruist actions. 


(y) In a state of realization, the person is free from all past conditionings 
and consequent suffering. It is the state of perfection. 


(z) Self-realized person is the enlightened one who comes face-to-face to 
know the truth and reflects it in her being. 


I believe the above general principles are equally applicable to heterodox 
systems like Buddhism and Jainism as they do to Yoga and Vedanta. 
Utilizing the same or similar principles, each of the systems advanced Indian 
psychology with specialist emphasis on some areas and making significant 
contributions to them. Buddhism has excelled in analyzing consciousness. 


We defined psychology as the study of the person. The concept “person” 
however, is a suspect in Buddhist thought. It carries different connotations 
and significance within Buddhism itself. As we have discussed at some length 
in Chapter 5, the orthodox Theravada view is that the person is no other 
than a continuum of collections of aggregates (skandhas) (Buddhaghosa, 
1923). According to the Pudgalavadins the person is simply indescribable 
in that, though its conception is dependent on the aggregates, it is neither 
the same nor different from the aggregates. However, the person enjoys 
ultimate existence like fire does, as distinguished from fuel (Stcherbatsky, 
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1919). Vasubandhu (Poussin, 1988) argues that the person does not have 
substantive existence, but its existence is substantially established inasmuch 
as its conception is dependent on the aggregates, which are substances. 
In this sense persons have ultimate existence. Candrakirti (Miapham, 2002) 
denies ultimate existence to persons by asserting that those phenomena or 
entities that lack identity are nonexistent and that anything that is caused 
and conditioned cannot have ultimate existence. 


The ontological status of the person is thus arguable and it clearly varies 
among the different schools of Buddhism. The person, however, is real. The 
real may be conceptual or substantially established. In Buddhist writings we 
find the self reduced to the person, the person to the mind, and the mind to 
thought processes. Ultimately, the person is thus reduced to consciousness 
and its multiple manifestations in the human condition. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Consciousness is of central concern for Buddhism for the reason that the 
person is conceived to be a continuing flow of thoughts. Therefore, analyses 
of the nature of thoughts and consciousness, their constituents and complex 
formations became an essential exercise of Buddhism in general and Buddhist 
psychology in particular. Buddhist thinkers classified consciousness at 
various levels. The first level of classification is the distinction between 
conscious and subconscious mentation. The second level is the recognition 
of the different planes of consciousness. The third classification is based on 
the basis of the objects of awareness and the affective, conative aspects of 
thoughts. Finally, in Abhbidhamma we find the analysis of consciousness 
into its basic elements (dhammas). 


Consciousness and the Unconscious 


Consciousness in Buddhism is equivalent to thought, a notion somewhat 
similar to William James, who used the word thinking “for every form of 
consciousness indiscriminately” (James, 1890/1952, p.146). Thought is a 
relation between subject and object. However, ‘subject’ and ‘object’ are to be 
seen as relative and mutually dependent terms in that one cannot have any 
meaning without reference to the other. “Both the subject and the object are 
alike transitory, the relation alone between the two impermanent correlates 
remaining constant. This constancy of relation, which ... is consciousness 
itself, gives rise to the erroneous idea of personal identity” (Aung, 1929, 
p.11). Consciousness is not a static state but a dynamic process. It is like 
a flowing stream. It has subliminal and supraliminal forms. In Theravada 
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tradition, the subliminal stream called bhavanga is the ground condition 
for all conscious experience. As Aung (1929) puts it, “it is the sub-conscious 
state of mind — ‘below the threshold’ of consciousness — by which we 
conceive continuous subjective existence as possible” (p.266). 


Bhavanga, the continuous unconscious medium subsisting in our 
subjective existence, is like the state of dreamless sleep. It is, however, 
endowed with the potentiality to guide, influence, and cause our thoughts, 
passions and actions. It is the carrier of karma, the merits and demerits of 
one’s actions. When an external stimulus is applied or when an internal 
sensation arises, the thought process starts, which always has reference 
to an object. Then bhavanga, the unconscious stream is momentarily 
interrupted. When the flow of bhavanga stops momentarily, the mind acts 
in the form of attention (manodhatu). Then sensory awareness arises. This 
is followed by a succession of cognitive acts (manovinndna) resulting in 
the cognition of the perceptual object. Thus the cognitive process involves 
six steps. First, the sensory stimuli, in perception, for example, impinge 
on our peripheral system, which is the sense-object contact. Second is the 
excitation of bhavanga. Third is the momentary arrest of the unconscious 
stream. Fourth is the apperception of the object of perception. The fifth step 
involves the registering and retention of the perceptual image. And the sixth 
is the cessation of awareness and its submergence into the unconscious 
stream (bhavanga). E.R. Sarachchandra (1958/1994) describes the process 
of cognition as given in Abhidhamma thus: 


The process of perception in the Abhidhammatthasangaha begins with the 
vibration of the unconscious for two moments, in the second moment of 
which unconscious mind is cut off. These succeeding moments are those of 
attention (pancadvaravajjana), sensation (cakkhuvinnadna), assimilation 
(smapaticchana), discrimination (santirana) determination (votthapana), 
seven moments of cognition (Javana) and two of registration (tadarammana). 
The number is made up to seventeen by adding one moment of thought at the 
beginning of the perceptive process. This thought-moment occurs before the 
material object makes an impression on the sense-organ, and is technically 
termed past consciousness (atitabhavariga). (p.46). 


According to Buddhist thinkers, there are four kinds of perception. First is 
the registering of the sensation resulting from the processing of the sensory 
inputs, which gives the bare perception (sensation) of the perceptual 
object. The second involves the mental apprehension of perception (mano- 
vijnana). Third is self-consciousness (svd-samvedana). The fourth kind 
is paranormal awareness (yogi-pratyaksa), which, it is believed, can be 
obtained by intense practice of meditation. 
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The stream metaphor is more appropriate to bhavanga, the unconscious 
stream, than to cognitive consciousness. Bhavanga may appear like the 
“fringe,” as distinguished from the “focus” of consciousness in William 
James. The fringe, according to James (1890/1952) is what surrounds every 
conscious thought and gives it “psychic overtures,” its “halos.” It is the one 
that provides the context and the network of past experiences and future 
expectations that render the contents of present awareness semantically 
sensible. Bhavanga, the unconscious stream, however, has a different and 
much enlarged role and function in Buddhist psychology. Possibly, it is 
somewhat closer to the “transitive” states distinguished from the “substantive” 
states of consciousness in James. The latter are the “resting places” whereas 
the transitive states are those that give the unbroken continuity between 
thoughts despite the intervening periods of no awareness such as in sleep. 


In Buddhist literature, the concept bhavanga as a psychological concept 
first appears in Milinda Panha (The Questions of Milinda) (Sarachchandra, 
1958/1994). While explaining to King Milinda the nature of sleep and 
dreams, NagaSena says that when a man is in deep sleep, the mind “goes 
into bhavanga’ (299). This was the first attempt in Buddhist psychology to 
face the problem of the discontinuity between different momentary, fleeting 
states of the mind. In early Buddhism there is a big unexplained jump from 
normal empirical consciousness and the higher levels of consciousness 
achieved by such practices as meditation, culminating in nirvana. Further, 
all schools of Buddhism believe in survival of the person after death and 
the possibility of reincarnation, while at the same time uncompromisingly 
advocate the doctrine of no soul (anadtmavada). In the absence of a soul, 
what is it that survives death and is reborn in the next life? This question 
needed a convincing answer. Nagasena did not, however, develop the 
concept bhavanga any further beyond the notion that it is one where the 
mind takes recluse during states of sleep. It was left to Theravada thinkers 
like Buddhaghosa to make use of the bbhavanga concept to explain not only 
sleep states, but also higher forms of consciousness and the continuing cycle 
of births in the person’s march toward achieving nirvana. 


In the absence of the notion of self and substantive mind in Buddhism, 
bhavanga came in handy to account for continuity of being and self-identity 
in the person. The mind itself is seen as no more than an aggregate of the five 
skandhas. The skandhas are (1) riipa (form), (2) vedana (feeling), (3) sanna 
(perception), (4) sankhara (volition), and (5) viiinadna (consciousness). 
Rupa appears to include not only gross matter, but also the senses. Vedana 
is of three kinds — pleasurable, painful and indifferent. Samnd includes 
sensory as well as conceptual forms. Sankhara “really means the group of 
volitions and other associated factors” (Aung, 1929, p.274). Vinndana refers 
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to the stage at which the cognitive process starts as well as the resulting 
awareness. Milinda Panha describes the person as a series of mental states 
(dhamma-santati). As far as the waking state is concerned, this explanation 
appears plausible. However, when it comes to sleep and dream states, there 
is a clear discontinuity between these states. Therefore, Nagasena had to 
take refuge in bhavanga as the sub-terrain of consciousness into which the 
mind retreats during sleep. 


Now, seen as the “life-continuum,” bhavanga becomes the much needed 
principle that not only gives continuity to the different states of the mind 
and identity to the person in this life, but also as the cause of the person’s 
unbroken continuity in other lives, past and future. As mentioned, Buddhists 
subscribe to the doctrine of survival and believe in moral responsibility of 
the person for his actions. Nagasena has left the problem of the continuity of 
the person in various incarnations vague. He clearly sounds unconvincing 
when pressed by King Milinda for an answer to the question whether the 
person in another birth is the same person who died. All that Nagasena 
could say is that a reborn person is neither the same.nor different. 


It was a major problem in Buddhism to reconcile its theory that 
postulates no permanent substratum of consciousness with the belief in 
moral responsibility and survival of the person after death. With the help 
of the concept bhavanga, Buddhaghosa (1923) attempted to account for 
the continuity of the same person across different births. According to him, 
mind in its unconscious passive condition is bhavanga. Though free from 
the usual thought processes, bhavanga is not entirely in its natural state of 
the mind. In this state, the mind is free from all its impurities because all 
impurities are caused by the external influences. Without these stains, the 
mind shines by its own radiance and lustre (Buddhaghosa, 1920). 


The thoughts of the dying person, which connect him to the next birth, 
and the “first dawn” of consciousness in the new born are related to and 
the species of the bhavanga of that person. The bhavanga consciousness 
in the new birth is caused by the bhavanga thoughts of the person at the 
time of death. There is thus continuity from birth to birth. As Sarachchandra 
(1958/1994) puts it: “When a man is to be reborn, his consciousness at birth 
takes for its object one of these dying thoughts, and begins to function in the 
new life. The consciousness of the new born child is, therefore, the result of 
the consciousness of the dead man. Its moral character is also determined 
by the moral character of the dying thought” (p.83). 


Understandably, therefore, interpretations of bbhavanga, what it actually 
refers to, have varied. Aung (1929) unambiguously states that bhavanga 
and the cognitive consciousness that arises from moment to moment are 
two distinctive and mutually exclusive processes and that the latter is not 
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a manifestation or modification of the former. “There is juxtaposition of 
momentary states of consciousness, subliminal and supraliminal, throughout 
a life-time and from existence to existence. But there is no super position 
of such states” (Aung, 1929, p.11-12). As processes they may be mutually 
exclusive and possibly independent. But what purpose does bhavanga serve 
in addition to providing the stream-like base for conceiving the continuity 
of consciousness in this life and others? How does the continuity manifest 
unless there is some reciprocal relationship between the two, the subliminal 
bhavanga and conscious awareness? How does bhavanga function to fill 
the gaps between overt cognitive events? 


Some scholars consider bhavanga as carrier of accumulated karma, an 
unconscious storehouse of the past (Cousins, 1981). Nyanatiloka (1983) 
suggests that bhavanga is the unconscious stream “in which since time 
immemorial all impressions and experiences are, as it were, stored up, are 
better said functioning, but as such concealed to full consciousness, from 
where however they as subconscious phenomena occasionally emerge and 
approach the threshold of full consciousness, or crossing it become fully 
conscious” (p.27-28). 


William Waldron (2003) calls attention to the question whether the 
bhavanga contains the karmic potential. “Certainly, the bbavanga-citta can 
be thought in some way to ‘carry the essential features of the individual’, 
since these are fixed for a particular life time at the time of conception. But 
for that very reason, it is not portrayed as directly receiving or accumulating 
impressions or tendencies. Moreover, since the bhavanga-citta is intermittent 
and occurs only when the other cognitive processes are inactive, it cannot 
— in and of itself — afford unbroken continuity of these features” (p.83). As 
Waldron notes, some other Buddhist scholars like S. Collins (1982) are for this 
reason more circumspect in comparing the bhavanga with the unconscious 
in the Freudian literature, as some have done. However, it is not difficult to 
see in the bhavanga the traces of the psychoanalytic unconscious as well as 
the Jungian collective unconscious. 


Bhavanga is of course not meant to be a substitute to the soul or Gtman 
as used in Hindu thought. Unlike atman, bhavanga is not permanent. 
Like other things in Buddhism, it changes from moment to moment. The 
continuity itself consists in the causal connection between one momentary 
state to another. “Bhavanga is not a self-conscious soul. Consciousness 
always involves reference to an object (arammanam cinteti ti cittam) and 
this object (of consciousness in the new life) is the last thought at death” 
(Sarachchandra, 1958/1994, p.88). There is some problem here unless 
we assume that every thought carries with it the unconscious stream. The 
identity of bbavanga with conscious thought is not explicitly recognized. 
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Buddhaghosa is silent on the relation between the two. If bhavanga is 
considered to be the pure mind radiating its own brilliant light unstained by 
any accretions of impurities from cognitive activities, its uniqueness for the 
person as well as its association with any given thought becomes problematic. 
In order to overcome the problem, Buddhaghosa had to attribute cognizing 
function to bhavanga to cause the transition of the person’s consciousness 
to the next birth. However, what is cognized here is not an external object 
but the last thought of the dying person. 


The most plausible interpretation of bhavanga, it seems to me, is to 
regard it as a non-substantial ground condition of consciousness, a condition 
without which no cognition is possible. At the same time, it is not cognition 
itself. If cognition is noetic consciousness, bhavanga may be considered 
as non-noetic consciousness. In fact, Buddhist scholars like Sarachchandra 
(1958/1994) use expressions like “anoetic consciousness” and “potential 
consciousness” to describe bhavanga. Itwould notbe incorrectto say, itseems 
to me, that bhavanga is being consciousness as distinguished from cognitive 
consciousness, which is knowing consciousness. Cognitive consciousness is 
intentional whereas bhavanga consciousness is nonintentional. In a sense, 
it is pure consciousness, consciousness as-such. 


The notion of unconscious in all its complexity finds its expression in the 
concept of Glaya-vijnana discussed at length in the Yogacara School. The 
Yogacaras are idealists, vijinanavadins. Alaya-vijndana is a crucial concept 
in this school. It is the ground condition of all reality. Alaya consciousness 
is a continually changing stream. It is the foundational, ground condition for 
all our thoughts and feelings. As Radhakrishnan says, it “is the mother-sea of 
consciousness, out of which things arise and into which they again return” 
(Vol. I, p.631). This vast and deep sea of consciousness is embedded in our 
psyche, even though we are not aware of it, except what we see it at the 
surface. It is described in Lankavatara Sutra in the following verse. 


Like unto ocean waves 
Which by a raging storm maddened 
Against the rugged precipice strike 

Without interruption, 

Even so in the Alaya-sea, 
Stirred by the objectivity-wind 
All kinds of mentation waves 

Arise a-dancing, a-rolling 


| (translated by Suzuki in Awakening of Faith) 


Thus the Glaya is the ocean of consciousness. The sensory stimuli 
are the winds that ruffle the surface of the ocean and create the waves, 
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our thoughts. Like bhavanga, Glaya is continually changing. It is pure 
consciousness in and of itself, but blemished in human minds, which make 
subject-object distinctions. It is mind in its non-conscious but potentially 
conscious state. Individual consciousness evolves out of Glaya, which in a 
sense universal consciousness. These are significant similarities; but there 
are, however, some important differences between Glaya-vijnana and 
bhavanga consciousness. In the Yogacara system Glaya is also the memory 
bank, a depository of a person’s thoughts, deeds and their consequences. 
It is storehouse of samskdras (conditioned impressions) and vdsands 
(innate dispositions). In Buddhaghosa’s writings, bbavanga is not credited 
with such functions. Another significant difference is that in Yogacara 
theory cognitive consciousness is regarded as a manifestation of the Glaya, 
whereas in Buddhaghosa’s view there is a sharp contrast between cognitive 
consciousness and bhavanga consciousness. Bhavanga is arrested when 
cognitions are apprehended. 


“The Yogacara theory of Glaya-vijnana was,” wrote Sarachchandra, 
“to all intents and purposes, a disguised soul” (1958/1994, p.95). Indeed 
alaya-vijnana looks very much like soul, a permanent entity carrying with it 
memories and vdsand impressions. However, the Buddhist roots of Yogacara 
thinkers prevent them from treating it as such an entity with a semblance of 
permanence. “The philosophical impulse,” says Radhakrishanan, “led the 
Yoagacaras to the Upanishad theory, while the Buddhist presuppositions 
made them halting in the acceptance” (Vol. I, p.635). 


Elements of Consciousness (Cetasikas) 


In Buddhism, a conscious state is one in which we have thoughts. A 
thought is a complex amalgamation. It is a compound consisting of various 
elements. These include the physical elements relating to the object and 
the mental factors called cetasikas. Some of these factors are common 
to all thoughts whereas some others are specific to certain kinds of 
thoughts. In Abhidhammasamgaha, we find reference to fifty-two different 
elements of consciousness. These are grouped into four classes. There are 
seven in the first group, which are universal and common to all states of 
consciousness. These are (1) contact (phassa), (2) feeling (vedanda), (3) 
volition (cetand), (4) perception (sannda), individuation or one-pointed 
concentration (ekaggata), (6) psychic life (jivitindriya), and (7) attention 
(manasikara). The second group consists of six particular elements, which 
are neither moral nor immoral. Included in the third group are fourteen 
elements involved in immoral thoughts. The fourth is the group of twenty- 
five elements accompanying moral thoughts. 
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Universal Elements: The universal elements seem to relate to the basic 
psychological processes. Contact (phassa), which brings the object into 
the field of consciousness, is described in the Atthasdlini as the pillar 
that supports the structure of consciousness (p.143). Contact consists in 
consciousness coming into touch with the object and then producing an 
impact. Contact is described both as a cause and an effect. As the senses 
and the object come together and are in contact, there arises the potential 
for awareness. 


The second universal element of consciousness is feeling (vedand). 
Feeling is more than a quality of experience; it is an agency of experience 
as well: ‘Feeling’ is that which feels. It has (1) experiencing as characteristic, 
(2) enjoying as function, or possessing the desirable portion of an object 
as function, (3) taste of the mental properties as manifestation, and (4) 
tranquillity as proximate cause” (Buddhaghosa 1920, p.145). Although 
feeling has enjoyment as function, it is not confined to pleasurable feelings 
alone. It includes painful as well as neutral ones. We may note that this 
ascription of ownership/agency to the feeling element of the mind is the 
needed substitute for the missing entity that endures transition from one 
state to another. It is the root for the psychological genesis of the ego. 


Vedana approximates what we characterized as the subjectivity, “what 
is it like,” aspect of consciousness. The characteristic of volition (cetand) is 
coordination. It coordinates all the associated sates of an object; and, in so 
doing, it binds together the various states related to an object. The function 
of volition is conation, which is present in moral as well as immoral states. 
Volition is the source of a good deal of energy, and it manifests in the form 
of directing the associated states. 


Some writers on Abhidhamma criticize the translation of cetanda as 
“volition.” For example, Guenther writes that “ceftanad not only arouses 
mass activity, but also sustains it so that certain definite results appear. This 
shows beyond doubt that the translation of cetana by volition is against 
all evidence.... Cetand, to state it plainly, is something that corresponds to 
our idea of stimulus, motive, or drive” (1976, pp.43-44). Although cetana 
implies something more than what is normally meant by volition, neither 
“stimulus,” “motive,” nor “drive’ convey its precise intent either. 


Sanna is what gives us distinct cognitions. It enables us to recognize 
general relations between objects, and to have perceptions of all kinds — 
sensuous and mental. “The perception, the perceiving, the state of having 
perceived which on that occasion is born of contact with the appropriate 
element of representative intellection this is the perception that there then 
is” (Davids, 1923, p.7). Attention (manasikara) is what brings the mind 
and its object together. “Attention is like a charioteer harnessing two horses 
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(mind and the object) into a pair” (Aung, 1929, p.282). As Buddhaghosa 
put it: “Mind indeed always gets at its object, its constant companion being 
attention (manasikara), without which it would be like a rudderless ship, 
drifting on to any object. With this rudder the senses arrive at their proper 
destination” (Aung, 1929, p.283). 


Jivitindriya is described as the faculty of life. In Dpammasangani we find 
the following definition of jivitindriya: “The persistence of these incorporeal 
states, their subsistence, going on, their being kept going on, their progress, 
continuance, preservation, life, life as faculty this is the faculty of life that 
there then is” (Davids 1923, pp.16-17). 


Ekaggata is “the stability, solidity, absorbed steadfastness of thought 
which on that occasion is the absence of distraction, balance, unperturbed 
mental procedure, quiet, the faculty and the power of concentration, right 
concentration” (Davids, 1923, pp.11-12). 


Thus, we find that the above mentioned seven universal mental 
properties are the basic psychological processes involved in all states of 
consciousness. First of all, there is the life process without which no psychic 
activity is possible. Then, there is the contact between the mind and the 
object, which is made possible by attention. An amount of concentration 
that would enable the emergence of the object into a specific space-time 
setting is also required. The emergence of the object into the conscious 
field causes both perceptions as well as feelings with a sense of ownership, 
which are also influenced by one’s volition. We may note how similar are 
the universal mental elements described in Buddhism to the characteristics 
attributed to consciousness by William James in the Principles. Vedanad is 
the subjectivity, the personal aspect. Cetand is the process that gives us the 
unity and coherence in conscious experience. Sanna refers to the noetic 
aspect and intentionality, whereas manasikara is selective attention. 


Particular Elements: The six particular elements (pakinnaka cetasika) are 
(1) vitakka (initial application of the mind), (2) vicara (continued applica- 
tion of the mind), (3) adhimokkha (decision/resolution), (4) virya (effort), 
(5) piti Goy), and (6) chanda (intention/resolution). These are termed par- 
ticular because they may not accompany all thoughts, whether the thoughts 
are moral or immoral. Unlike the universal elements, all of these are not 
found in every thought. For example, according to Buddhists, joy, which 
arises when one anticipates an agreeable object, is present in meditative 
states of consciousness. Resolution is absent in thoughts where there is 
doubt. The particular elements seem to refer essentially to the psychological 
factors involved in initiating and carrying out actions. While the universal 
elements appear to indicate the basic first-order psychological processes, the 
particular elements may be seen as the higher or second-order processes. 
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Immoral Elements: The fourteen immoral elements are (akuSala cetasika) 
(1) delusion (moha), (2) impudence (shirika), (3) carelessness (anottappa), 
(4) distraction (wddhacca), (5) greed Clobha), (6) error (ditthi), (7) conceit 
(mana) (8) hate (dosa), (9) jealousy Cissa), (10) selfishness (macchariya), 
(11) worry (kukucca), (12) sloth (thina), (13) lethargy (middha), and (14) 
doubt (vicikiccha). These are the motivating factors leading to evil acts. Of 
them attachment or greed, ill-will or jealousy, and delusion (moha) are the 
basic and foundational source of evil acts. Attachment is rooted in desires, 
cravings, greed, liking, acquisitiveness, immoderation in eating and lust for 
power and praise. Ill-will is rooted in aversion. It involves hatred, envy, 
jealousy, and remorse. It is a state of agitation accompanied by repulsion 
to the object of cognition. It leads to aggressive acts, slighting others, and 
destroying things. Delusion is essentially ignorance, inability to discriminate 
between the right and the wrong. Delusional thoughts are sometimes marked 
by doubt, restlessness and tension. The element of delusion is present in all 
immoral thoughts. 


Moral Elements: The moral or wholesome elements (Sobhana or kuSsala 
cetasika) are twenty-five in number. Nineteen of them are common to all 
moral thoughts and six are present only in some of them. The common 
elements in moral thoughts include confidence, mindfulness, equanimity 
and non-attachment. Among the particular elements in this category are right 
speech, right action and right livelihood, pity, rejoicing in the happiness 
of others, and wisdom. Just as immoral thoughts lead to evil acts, moral 
thoughts lead to moral actions, which according to Buddhists are of ten 
kinds. Thoughts with moral elements in them lead to agreeable effects and 
happy consequences. They ward off evil acts. The moral thoughts with 
wisdom element in them are motivated by non-attachment, right knowledge, 
and no ill-will to others. 


Four States of Consciousness 


Buddhists describe consciousness as belonging to four different realms 
depending on the state of the person in his psychological development (see 
Figure 2). They are (1) the empirical world known through the senses and 
driven by desire (kama loka), (2) the meditative world with form (rupa 
loka), (3) the meditative world without form (ariupa loka), and (4) the world 
of transcendence (lokuttara). This division is very similar to the fourfold 
division found in the Upanisads and elaborated in Advaita. The difference 
between the two consists in that the single state of turtya, the samadhi 
state of consciousness, in Advaita is divided into three separate states in 
Buddhism and the empirical consciousness of kama loka appears as three 
different states of waking, dream, and deep sleep in Vedanta. In addition 
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to the four planes mentioned above, there appear to be two other distinct 
principles employed by Buddhist scholars in the classification of states of 
consciousness. One principle refers to the ethical nature of the thoughts. 
The second relates to the underlying sources of motivation. 


Buddhist thinkers have thus gone far beyond their Hindu counterparts in 
their classification of consciousness into a myriad forms. They looked at the 
different elements that are involved in every thought. They paid attention 
to the cognitive, conative, and emotive factors, as well as the ethical aspects 
that enter into the determination of consciousness at any given time. A given 
conscious state, a thought, can be something that arises automatically on 
the presentation of a stimulus or something that is desired by the person 
and determined by volition. Whether a thought is voluntary and self-willed 
or a spontaneous occurrence has important implications to the person in 
Buddhist psychology. Voluntary actions have ethical imputation, leading to 
pleasant or unpleasant consequences now or later, in this life or the ones 
to follow. 


Consciousness of the object may be accompanied by feeling/emotion that 
is wholesome or unwholesome or it may be devoid of any feeling. Cognition 
may be true or erroneous and thus give rise to true or false knowledge. 
Permutation and combination of these and other associated factors give 
Buddhists a variety of forms of consciousness, a variety broader and 
comprehensive than anything we find in Hindu or any other psychological 
literature. Buddhist thinkers identify fifty-four forms of consciousness at the 
level of kamaloka, fifteen at riipa, twelve at arupa, and eight at the /okuttara 
(transcendental) planes, a total of eighty-nine. According to another count, 
which subdivides the transcendental state into five classes, there are forty 
distinguishable forms of consciousness in the Jokuttara plane, thus raising 
the total from eighty-nine to one hundred and twenty-one. 


Forms of Consciousness in Kamaloka: The empirical is the world 
common to all humans. As mentioned, Buddhism distinguishes between 54 
forms of consciousness in the empirical world. This is the world operated 
by the senses, cognitively known, and driven by desire. Sensory awareness 
constitutes the objective aspect and the accompanying desires and cravings 
are the subjective aspect of a given thought in the empirical domain. 
Kamaloka forms are divided into eight moral states, 12 immoral states, 
and thirty four morally indifferent states. The indifferent states are further 
classified into 11 inoperative states, and 23 resultant states. Some of these 
states are with roots and others are without roots. 


The moral states are those that lead to ethically desirable actions and 
result in agreeable and pleasant consequences. The thoughts in them may 
arise spontaneously or they may be willed by the person. Wisdom may or 
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not be present in them. They arise as a consequence of correct knowledge 
of the object of thought and result in a mental state of purity. Moral states of 
consciousness are accompanied by confidence, mindfulness and joy. They 
lead the person to avoid evil and to engage in right action, right speech and 
right livelihood. As mentioned, moral thoughts lead to ten kinds of moral 
actions such as charity, meditation, and ethical behaviour. Of the eight moral 
states, four are accompanied by non-attachment and non-bias or ill-will, but 
without wisdom. 


Immoral thoughts lead to disagreeable effects, unethical behaviour 
and suppression of moral judgment. Some of these are (a) prompted by 
attachment; some are (b) rooted in ill-will, hatred, envy, and remorse; and 
(c) the others are caused by delusion born of ignorance. Immoral thoughts 
are accompanied in the person’s mind as tension, restlessness and doubt. 
Eight of the immoral states are rooted in greed and attachment, two of 
them in ill-will and aversion, and two in ignorance and delusion. Immoral 
thoughts lead to immoral actions, numbering ten, which include killing, 
stealing, lying, abusing, adultery, and idle talk. 


In the empirical realm, there are eleven inoperative states and twenty-three 
resultant states. Unlike moral and immoral states which have effects, i.e., 
accumulated karma, inoperative and resultant states have no future effects. 
The resultant states (vipaka citta), are the effects of past actions, whereas the 
inoperative states are not due to past deeds. The resultant thoughts are those 
over which the person has no voluntary control. They arise automatically. 
Unlike the moral and immoral thoughts, which are voluntary, resultant and 
inoperative states are not willed. For example, the occurrence of sensation 
following sensory contact with an object is something over which one has 
no voluntary control. Unlike the inoperative states, resultant states arise 
as the effects of past-life actions. They are the causal and explanatory link 
between the present and past states in this and previous lives. 


The mental states are further classified into those with roots and those 
without roots. The roots are basic motives. There are six such motives, three 
leading to moral thoughts and three resulting in immoral thoughts. The 
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motives associated with immoral states are (1) attachment or greed (lobha), 
(2) ill-will and hatred (dosa), (3) delusion or ignorance (moha). Non- 
attachment (alobha), absence of ill-will (adosa), and non-delusion (amoha) 
accompany moral thoughts. 


Higher States of Consciousness: In Buddhism, as we have seen, 
empirical consciousness is mundane cognitive consciousness. It is possible 
for humans to achieve higher states of consciousness beyond the sense- 
mediated and mind-processed cognitions by disciplined training of the mind 
accompanied by ethical living and followed by right knowledge, wisdom. 
The mind is normally hindered in its functioning by five factors. These 
hindrances are desires, hatred, indolence, restlessness, and doubt. These 
need to be overcome in order to achieve the higher states of consciousness. 
Meditation, coupled with moral habits, helps to suppress and overcome the 
hindrances. Buddhists trace five steps in the progress of meditation. They 
are called (1) vitakka (discursive and relational thought, also labelled as 
initial application), (2) vicadra (inquiry, also called continued application), 
(3) piti (thrill and enjoyable interest), (4) sukha (psychological state of ease, 
comfort or equanimity), and (5) ekaggatd (concentration). C.L.A. De Silva 
(1937/1988) describes the functions of the five constituents of meditation in 
the following way: 


Initial application causes consciousness to apply itself on an object. Sustained 
application causes consciousness to apply itself on the object continuously 
and in a sustained manner. Pleasurable interest causes consciousness to derive 
pleasure from the object. Pleasure causes consciousness to partake the taste of 
the object. One pointedness causes consciousness to be concentrated or one- 
pointed without being distracted. Initial application inhibits sloth and torpor; 
sustained application inhibits doubt; pleasurable interest inhibits hate; pleasure 
inhibits restlessness and worry; one pointedness inhibits sense desires. In this 
manner when consciousness is accompanied by these five properties, it is called 
moral consciousness of the first stage of Jhana (p.38). 


It is easy to see that initial application, continued application and 
concentration are very similar to dharana, dhyana, and samadhi in 
Patanjali’s yoga. Dharana is the beginning attempt to concentrate. Dhyana 
is the sustained concentration; and samadhi is a state of absorption in 
the object of concentration, resulting from prolonged concentration. Piti 
and sukha are just the resultant effects on the mind following sustained 
concentration on an object. Thus what we seem to have here is a meditative 
state that helps to achieve higher states of consciousness by sustained 
concentration. 


In the Theravada tradition, there are basically three higher states of 
consciousness. One is said to belong to the world of riipa (form), another 
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to the world without form (artipa). The third is an altogether different state 
beyond these worlds (/okuttara), belonging to a different realm of being. 
Consciousness in the Jokuttara realm appears to be qualitatively different 
from the rest. It is the state Buddha attained; and it is the goal of all aspirants 
of nirvana. These three levels appear to be analogous to samprajnata, 
asamprajnata and kaivalya states in yoga psychology. 

Rupavacara citta is the mind of the person reaching the riipa loka realm. 
When the practitioner progresses step by step in the state of concentration 
from initial application, the mind enters the meditative world of rijpa. After 
achieving the necessary level of concentration and continued practice, one 
reaches the first stage of meditation. The meditating person then by further 
continued practice sheds one by one the other four constituents preceding 
concentration and thus is totally absorbed in a state of concentration itself. 
As the meditator sheds them progressively he advances into different stages 
of jhana (meditation). By the time he reaches the fifth jhana state, he is 
just left only with one-pointed concentration. In the riupa plane they are 
fifteen thought forms. All of them are moral. The thoughts in this realm are 
intentional in that they refer to objects, even though the thoughts become 
progressively more and more subtle. 


In the arupavacara citta, when the mind is in the formless realm, the 
thoughts are devoid of form. The objects of thought are too abstract and 
subtle. The meditator, who achieves this level of concentration, meditates on 
non-material things — (1) infinite space, (2) infinite thought, (3) nothingness, 
and (4) awareness which is neither perception nor non-perception. There 
are twelve thought forms in this state of the mind. As in the empirical realm 
of kama loka, the mind functions with distinctions of the subject and object 
in the rijpaand arupa planes. Even though the objects of thoughts, whether 
physical or conceptual, are now more, subtle, abstruse and abstract, they 
continue to be incorporated in the thoughts. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive of thoughts without having any form as the concept arupdavacara 
citta implies. It would seem that rupa is the intermediate stage before 
reaching a state where awareness becomes completely nonintentional, 
devoid of any reference to an object. We are reminded here the transition 
from samprajnata to asamprajndata states in yogic samadhi as indicated by 
savicara and nirvicara, savitarka and nirvitarka states (Yoga-Sutras, 1.42- 
406). 

Lokuttara citta, consciousness in the fourth realm, is possibly just that 
non-intentional pure consciousness state. The person who achieves this 
state is completely transformed and regarded as a saint. It is said that a person 
may reach this state and attain nibbana without going through the rupa 
and ariipa realms by practising insight meditation. Lokuttara citta appears 
very much like what we have said about pure consciousness. The concept 
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loka clearly implies the subject-object duality. The lokuttara, which literally 
means beyond the world, implies that in this realm the subject-object duality 
is overcome. In fact, as mentioned in Buddhism, the mind is no more than 
a succession of thoughts; and a thought is a relation between a subject and 
an object. What is the nature of thoughts in the formless and transcendental 
realms? Here some important epistemological questions arise. All that can 
be said at this point is that in the /okuttara realm there can be no thoughts in 
the normal sense. If there are any thoughts, they must be considered to be 
beyond the categories of understanding. 


There is sufficient justification to consider the state of nibbana (nirvana) 
as unconditioned, non-relational consciousness as-such. It does not seem 
to have any proximate cause. It is nonintentional and without symbol. It 
is not a representation. Knowledge arising in that state is called realization 
(pativedha nana) rather than knowing. Buddhist scholar W.F. Jayasuriya 
(1963/1988) categorically asserts: “Unlike the cognition element and 
the mental factors the nibbana element does not take or grasp objects 
(andrammana), nor engage in any creative action having time relations” 
(p.96). It would seem that knowledge in the empirical realm (kama loka) is 
in the form of sensing. The knowledge in ruipa and arupa realms is by way 
of understanding; and it is realization in lokuttara citta. Realization may 
be seen as knowing by being, whereas the forms of consciousness in the 
empirical domain involve knowing by sensing. The forms of consciousness 
in the rupaand arupastates are the intermediary processes that progressively 
suppress and ultimately eliminate all sensory cognitive activity, thus leading 
to transcendental consciousness. 


From the above brief account of Buddhist psychology of consciousness 
we see how Buddhist thinkers paid a great deal of attention to psychological 
aspects in human condition. Clearly there are significant similarities between 
the Hindu and Buddhist ideas bearing on consciousness, showing their 
reciprocal influence. However, there are also major differences between 
them, which we may not ignore. Buddhism is primarily an empirical system 
relative to Indian thought in general. Buddhist psychology does not make 
an explicit distinction between consciousness and mind in the empirical 
realm and intentionality appears on the surface as the defining characteristic 
of mind and consciousness. In all the other Indian systems, a clear cut 
distinction is made at the outset between mind and consciousness. Systems 
like Samkhya-Yoga and Advaita Vedanta explicitly attribute intentionality 
to mind alone and not to consciousness. It is not surprising therefore that 
among those scientists in the West, who pay attention to eastern ideas, 
Buddhism appears to be more appealing, because in the western tradition 
mind and consciousness are used interchangeably and intentionality is 
considered to be the defining feature of consciousness (Rao, 2002). 
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It is hazardous to hasten to make inter-cultural comparisons. However, 
the similarity between the views of William James and Buddhism on 
consciousness is too striking to go unobserved. For example, the shift in 
focus and perspective and the consequent understanding of consciousness 
from the Principles of Psychology (1890) to the Varieties of Religious 
Experience (1902) in James has an uncanny resemblance to the shift in 
Buddhist description and discussion of consciousness from the kama loka 
plane to /okuttara state. One wonders whether, if Buddha were a systematic 
thinker instead of being a religious reformer, he would have said as James 
did when he wrote in his Essays on Radical Empiricism (1912) that “the 
hour is ripe for it (consciousness) to be openly and universally discarded” 


(p.3). 


On the surface it might appear that James was inconsistent in his discussion 
of consciousness in the Principles and the Varieties and his rejection of it in 
the Essays. I think, it would be a misunderstanding of James. In the Principles 
James was dealing with empirical, or Buddhists would say, kama loka 
consciousness. Here he uses, again like the Buddhists, the fitting metaphor 
of the stream. His description of consciousness as personal, changing 
and yet continuous, selective, noetic and unified is not different from the 
Buddhist accounts. When dealing with what he called “non-rational forms” 
of consciousness, the stream metaphor in James gives away to the metaphor 
“mother sea.” The description moves on to the subliminal, the multiple 
subterrain streams that lack unity and cohesion, and to the experiences that 
transcend reason and defy logic. Yet James recognizes them as real facts of 
experience we must deal with as psychologists. 


In his Essays, where James was inclined to do away with the concept of 
“consciousness” all together, what he was attempting to discard was not 
consciousness per se but consciousness as an entity or substance, a notion 
which is repugnant to his radical empiricism. In a similar fashion, Buddhism 
is opposed to all attempts to hypostatize consciousness as an entity, such as 
soul, self, atman or Brahman. Again, the concept bhavanga in Buddhism 
befits the metaphor “mother sea.” In fact, the Yogacara thinkers used the 
metaphor of sea and waves to describe Glaya consciousness in relation to 
empirical consciousness at the level of the individual. 


We do not find Buddhist thinkers making any clear cut distinction between 
mind and consciousness in the kama loka domain. Also, contentless or 
nonintentional consciousness in this domain appears to be an absurdity. 
Here the mind rules and consciousness follows. However, at the riipa and 
arupa planes, we find the distinction between consciousness and the mind 
making its way. The mind in these /okas is restrained in a state of samadhi, 
and consciousness takes an altogether different form. In the /Jokuttara plane 
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the mind is not merely restrained, it is completely annihilated in the state of 
nirvana, with consciousness manifesting in its most sublime form. Thus our 
reading of Buddhist accounts of consciousness at different levels of being 
shows that they are not inconsistent in the same way the discussions of 
consciousness by James in different contexts are not contradictory when 
we take into consideration the different forms that consciousness takes at 
different levels of its manifestation. 


Implications and Relevance 


The main currents of Buddhist thought in the area of consciousness we have 
described have profound theoretical implications and practical applications. 
It is generally considered in the West that the writings of William James 
are foundational for developing a science of consciousness. We do not 
know the extent to which James himself was influenced by his reading 
of Buddhist texts. It is of course well known that James was quite familiar 
with eastern thought. In any case, Buddhist thought is more encompassing 
and inclusive than James’ in the area of consciousness. Buddhism not 
only provides a highly developed conceptual framework for the science 
of consciousness beyond the rudiments contained in the Principles of 
Psychology to encompass a variety of conscious states that James later refers 
to in his Varieties of Religious Experience, but it also deals with practical 
methods to develop these states and for studying them. I believe, Buddhist 
texts and practices contain the archetechtonic and a blue print for erecting a 
comprehensive edifice of the science of consciousness. 


It may be argued that much of Buddhist psychology of consciousness is 
more a kind of metapsychology than an empirical science of consciousness. 
Concepts like bhavanga or Glaya vijnana are admittedly metaphysical. 
But they are no more mysterious than Freudian unconscious or Jungian 
archetypes. What is interesting, however, is the explanatory model 
that extends psychology’s scope to account for normal, abnormal, and 
paranormal behaviours. The implications of the theory to paranormal 
psychology are obvious. The state of transcendence is one in which new 
cognitive relationships are established and where subject-object dichotomies 
cease. It is necessarily a state where experience and knowing are not 
limited by space-time barriers or the normal sensory thresholds. The theory 
also fits well with several of the psychodynamic factors studied by depth 
psychologists. In fact, some aspects of the theory have test implications and 
permit empirical verification. 


Another possible objection to our statement that Buddhist psychology is 
foundational for the science of consciousness is that Buddhism mixes up 
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empirical issues with axiological matters and that this conflation of fact and 
value is contrary to the spirit of science. I beg to disagree. In fact it is the 
strength of Buddhist psychology, as I see it, that it is holistic in the profound 
sense of holism. Humans represent a composite system of thought, passion 
and action. They display not merely cognitive functions. Their cognitions are 
loaded with affect and emotions and are driven by motivations of all sorts. 
Moral considerations constitute a basic component of what drives people 
to act. Buddhist psychology places a premium on moral development; and 
morality is not considered arbitrary or external to human condition. 


Buddhist psychology has important implications to cognitive science. This 
fact did not go unnoticed. Varela, Thompson and Rosch (1991), de Charms 
(1997), Lancaster (1997), and Mikulas (2008) among others pointed to a 
comprehensive cognitive science in the Buddhist Abhidhamma tradition, 
which as we have seen provides a detailed map of the mind sketching 
the contours of consciousness in human condition. Also, the relevance of 
Buddhist psychology to behaviour modification is widely appreciated as 
may be seen from the application of mindfulness techniques in a variety 
of psychotherapeutic practices. As Mikulas (1981; 2008) points out, 
Buddhist psychology is rich in counter conditioning strategies to overcome 
undesirable emotions, neurotic fears and anxieties. Psychotherapeutic 
implications of Buddhist psychology are widely appreciated and a variety 
of procedures based on Buddhist psychology are currently in vogue (Kabat- 
Zinn, 1990; Kornfield, 1993; Hanh, 1975; Kristeller, 2007). Meditation based 
interventions appear to have beneficial effects on such secular matters like 
eating disorders and physical ailments as also helping to produce spiritual 
experiences (Kabat-Zinn, Lipworth & Burney, 1985; Kristeller, Baer & 
Quillian-Wolever, 2006; Chadwick, Taylor & Abba, 2005). 


All the above are no doubt useful therapeutic implications of Buddhist 
psychology, which sees the person as situated in a sea of suffering and seeks 
to rescue her from the dukha of life. It is no surprise therefore that Buddhist 
psychology has numerous interesting rescuing strategies and recipes for 
removing suffering in the human condition. The suggested cure, however, 
goes beyond the individual, and this makes Buddhist psychology all the 
more relevant in the strife-torn world. 


While the human scene is no longer enveloped by the dark clouds of 
ideological hegemony and the imminent threat of human survival is far less 
from ideological divides, we are becoming painfully aware of new threats 
for peaceful survival of human species. The threat now appears more from 
identity conflicts than from ideological differences. 


Buddhist psychology strikes at the very root of the identity problem by 
asserting unequivocally that there is no self or a permanently enduring 
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entity. The person, with her mind included, is no more than a stream of 
thoughts, a continuing flux of mutually connected events. The self is a 
mirage manifested by the masquerading ego. The ego itself is a functional 
emergence of the basic continuity and connectedness of thought and 
experience, and is the root cause of the false sense of identity and the 
consequent experience of suffering in the person and conflict between 
persons. Therefore, the transcendence of the ego by cultivating a sense of 
detachment is the recommended remedy for the ills of the person as well 
as humanity at large. Consequently, self-denial takes the centre stage; love, 
compassion and detachment become prized values. These are necessary 
for preserving coexistence and promoting common good. The Buddha has 
shown how attachment and clinging are disruptive psychological factors, 
evils to be avoided. The denial of the self is the means for the realization of 
oneself. This may appear as a paradox, but it contains a profound message 
of inclusiveness that binds all of us together for common good. This is the 
central message of Buddhism and a key issue in its psychology that has 
immediate relevance to human kind. 


CHAPTER 10 


Hypnosis, Yoga and Psychic Phenomena 


Yoga, psychic phenomena and hypnosis appear to belong to a common 
family. All the three subject areas had their origin in prevalent practices 
and struggled all along for an acceptable theoretical niche. They share a 
long and chequered history; but have a relatively short scientific journey. 
They were for long cloaked in mystery and closeted along with supernatural 
phenomena. About a century ago, a process of demystification and 
naturalization began giving us a measure of scientific understanding of these 
areas. In recent years, they have attracted increasing scientific attention and 
some recognition, but yet continue to be academically controversial 


Notwithstanding the proven application of scientific method to investigate 
empirical problems, a cloud of conceptual ambiguity and methodological 
mist hang over these fields. Their similar histories are in some ways lessons in 
history and sociology of science. More importantly, apart from their historic 
commonalities, yoga, psychic phenomena and hypnosis may be seen to 
share a common ground in human condition that is at once the chilling 
source of controversies as well as the challenging potential and promise for 
a fuller understanding of human nature. The present exercise is a modest 
attempt to cover that ground, which, I would like to think, is the meeting 
point of mind and consciousness on one side and the mind and brain on the 
other. The implication of this common ground goes beyond the individual 
disciplines to impact on our understanding the very basics of human nature. 


Historical Roots 


First, let us remind ourselves of the common historical roots of these three 
disciplines that are in some ways shrouded in public misconceptions. What 
we have come to recognize as hypnosis today was a craft that was widely 
practised around the world for millennia by Chinese, Egyptians, Indians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. They were embedded in a variety of healing 
techniques (Muses, 1972). “Laying on of hands” to heal and stroking of 
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hands to allay pain and induce sleep-like states are older than Christianity. 
Similarly, yoga has a long history dating perhaps back to pre-Vedic times 
as a tool of personal transformation and an instrument to gain access to 
extra-ordinary abilities. Again, the belief in psychic phenomena is as old 
as recorded human history. King Croesus of Lydia successfully carried out 
a field study to test the paranormal abilities of the reputed Oracle at Delphi 
(Dodds, 1971). 


The Biblical “laying on of hands” went through various phases of 
transformation and naturalization culminating in the advent of Mesmerism. 
Franz Anton Mesmer (1734-1815) as a medical student in Vienna in 1776 
wrote a dissertation on the physical and medical influence of the planets. 
He theorized that sun, moon and stars influenced our bodies through the 
medium of a subtle fluid that encompasses the entire universe. Speculations 
concerning such magnetic fluid were made before him by others like Paraelsus 
and Van Helmont. As Podmore (1902) points out, “not only did Mesmer 
borrow his theories ready-made from earlier mystics, but even the name 
“magnetic” was in common use in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to denote the sympathetic system of medicine which was founded on those 
mystical doctrines” (p.44). But Mesmer went beyond mere speculation and 
his experiments convinced him that he had a technique of far reaching 
therapeutic implications. First he observed that he could influence a number 
of physiological functions such as blood flow by passing magnets over his 
patients. He later found that the magnets were not necessary and that the 
same effects could be obtained by pointing his fore finger at the patient or 
by passing any other object which he “magnetized”. 


In the course of the therapeutic session the patients manifested a variety 
of bizarre behaviours. Some went into convulsions. Some were seen in a 
dissociative state. Catalepsy and violent movements were not uncommon. 
These were regarded as crisis states, which were believed to accelerate 
healing. During the crisis states Mesmer noted the instances of what we now 
call ESP, where patients responded to signals hidden from them. They had 
veridical visions and caused physical effects in non-normal ways. Instances 
of self-diagnosis and diagnosing the illness of others were not uncommon. 


Mesmer’s technique soon became popular among the rich and the 
fashionable circles and his practice flourished in Paris. The medical 
establishment remained, however, sceptical and even hostile. But Mesmer 
was successful in converting a few prominent people to his enticing art. 
Among them is Charles D’ Eslon, physician to the Court d’ Artois, brother 
of Louis XVI. This royal connection eventually led to the appointment of a 
commission in 1784 to inquire into the claims of animal magnetism. 


The commission consisting of four members each from the Faculty of 
Medicine and the Society Royal de Medicine and five delegates from 
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the Academy of Sciences including Benjamin Franklin, then American 
Ambassador in France, observed the practice of animal magnetism by D’ 
Eslon, a friend and disciple of Mesmer. 


The commission did not evaluate the curative effects of mesmeric trance, 
but concerned itself to examine the evidence for the existence of a physical 
force which Mesmer and his followers regarded as the agent involved in the 
healing process. Nine members of the commission in the first report found 
no evidence for the existence of such a force and opined that the effects 
might be produced by the patient’s imagination alone. In a confidential note 
the commission even warned of the harmful effects of the practices. 


The second report signed five days later belonging to the Society Royal 
de Medicine said much the same. One of the members, M. de Jussiere, 
however, disagreed. He thought that the commission should look also into 
the alleged physiological and curative aspects of these practices through 
careful observations and experiments with individual patients. He himself 
noted what seemed to be cases of action at a distance that patients responded 
to the movement of a magnetized object which was not seen by them. 
These observations indicated that these effects seemed to be independent 
of the patient’s imagination. This was a minority view. The findings of the 
commission and their implications were unambiguously negative. 


The publication of the commission reports had the expected effect of 
removing the theories of Mesmer from the arena of scientific inquiry. But 
it did not stop public interest in animal magnetism or the practice of it by a 
few. Among prominent practitioners were de Puysegur and J. P. F. Delueze. 
Puysegur, a pupil of Mesmer, “magnetized” a huge tree on his estate and the 
patients attached themselves to the tree with ropes. Like Mesmer’s patients 
with the tub, the baquet, Puysegur’s patients too were being magnetized by 
their connection to the tree and experienced similar crisis period. He also 
noted the special rapport that existed between the patient and the operator 
so that the former responded only to the latter and no one else during the 
trance period. Delueze, who believed that the magnetized patients could 
receive information independent of the conventional senses, thought that 
the magnetic fluid conveyed the information directly to the mind without 
the mediation of the senses. It is important to note that neither Puysegur nor 
Delueze was inclined to attribute the phenomena to anything but natural 
causes. But there were of course others who thought that the trance effects 
were due to the spiritual world. 


A young physician in Paris, Alexander Bertrand, published two important 
books in 1823 and 1826, which reviewed trance phenomena and the various 
theories offered to explain them. He concluded that the belief in the existence 
of a fluid, whether celestial or magnetic, is a myth and that the trance effects 
are due to the suggestion. His own observations of trance behaviour led 
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him to believe that on occasions the somnambulists exhibited phenomena 
indicating action at a distance and a faculty of paranormal perception. Some 
of them were able to accurately describe the symptoms of ailments in great 
detail when placed in rapport with the sick person. Bertrand, unlike Delueze, 
rejected the physical explanations of trance phenomena and preferred a 
psychological interpretation. 


After an acrimonious debate in December of 1825 the Royal Academy 
of Medicine at Paris appointed the Second French Commission to examine 
the somnambulistic trance phenomena. The Commission presented the 
report in June of 1831, which essentially upheld the genuineness of the 
somnambulistic trance state and suggested that it could be a very useful 
adjunct to medical practice. This was an important step in rehabilitating 
Mesmerism. The history of hypnosis, as it has come to be known, shows, 
however, a series of ups and downs before it finally came to be accepted as 
genuine phenomena worthy of scientific study. 


Modern Spiritualism 


In a sense, Mesmerism was a precursor of modern spiritualism as it first 
arose in U.S.A. and later in the British Isles and Europe. While many of the 
practitioners of Mesmer’s art adhered to a naturalistic interpretation of the 
trance phenomena, there were others who attributed the somnambulistic 
utterances of entranced patients to spirit agencies. 


Some philosophers in Germany readily saw in trance phenomena more 
cogent evidence for mystical belief in spirits. In Sweden, attempts were made 
to show how the spiritistic interpretation of trance utterances is consistent 
with the Swedenborgian view of man’s intercourse with the spirit world. 


First, Joseph du Commun and a few years later Charles Poyen, two 
French men, introduced Mesmerism in America. Their lectures especially 
those of Poyen in Boston in 1836 attracted the attention of a few physicians 
and some medical students. Soon the strange phenomena were spread 
across the country by “travelling magnetists” who were no more than stage 
entertainers who demonstrated the phenomena for a fee. At the same time 
there arose magnetic healers some of whom proclaimed the intervention of 
spirits in their practice. Prominent among them was Andrew Jackson Davis 
who published in 1847 a treatise entitled Nature’s Divine Revelations that at 
once became a sourcebook of spiritualism. 


Davis was seventeen years old and was apprenticing in a shoe shop 
when a travelling magnetist Stanley Grimes came in the fall of 1843 to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the native town of Davis. Grimes’ visit created a lot 
of excitement. Davis met Grimes who did not find Davis a good magnetic 
subject. Davis soon came into contact with a local tailor and an amateur 
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mesmerist by name William Levington, who not only magnetized Davis 
but also discovered that Davis had clairvoyant abilities and that he could 
in a trance state diagnose aliments in people. Encouraged by their success 
they soon gave up their trades to become full-time magnetic healers. Davis, 
in addition to diagnosing the disease of those present, practised remote 
diagnosis. By holding the hand of a friend or relation of an absent patient, 
Davis attempted to diagnose the ailment and prescribed a remedy. This he 
did while he was magnetized and put in a trance state by Levington. 


In 1845, Davis broke up with Levington and began working with Silas 
Lyon as his magnetizer until the spring of 1847 when he realized that he 
could exercise his clairvoyant and diagnostic skills without being magnetized 
and that he could at will receive and recall messages from the other “world.” 


Convinced that he was an instrument for transmitting divine reve- 
lation, Davis arranged to transcribe his trance utterances bearing on 
philosophical and spiritual issues. William Fishbough, a Universalist 
minister was hired for this purpose. Davis who had little schooling and 
obviously no great learning gave a series of philosophical and theological 
lectures. Fishbough edited and put them in a publishable from. They 
were published in 1847 under the title Nature’s Divine Revelations: 
The Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revelations and a Voice to Mankind. 
The book, which ran through four editions in the first year of its publication, 
received considerable attention and made Davis a minor celebrity. 


Davis claimed himself to be in communion with spirits of deceased 
persons and that he was inspired while in trance state by the spirits of the 
Greek physician Yalen and Emanuel Swedenborg to practice healing and 
preach spiritual philosophy. Davis was clearly instrumental in many ways 
in promoting spiritistic philosophy through his writings and magazines like 
The Universoleum and Spiritual Philosopher he had helped to establish. 
The birth of modern spiritualism, however, is not traced to Andrew Jackson 
Davis, but to the strange happenings in an obscure hamlet in upstate New 
York in 1848. 


John D. Fox moved in December of 1847 with his wife and children, to 
a farmhouse in Hydesville, N.Y. The Foxes had seven children. Three of 
them, Margaret and Catherine who were living with them at the time and 
Leah who lived in Rochester and taught for a living, were involved in the 
happenings that led to the outbreak of spiritualism. 


Margaret was about ten years old and Kate her sister was seven when 
strange happenings began at their house in March of 1848. Noises of 
unknown origin were heard in all parts of the house during nights, but 
not during the day. These strange sounds included light rappings, knocks, 
footsteps and walking noise. The family felt that the house was haunted. 
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One night, we are told, Kate challenged the spirit, Mr. Splitfoot, to do what 
she did, count one, two, three by clapping with her hands. Raps appeared 
following Kate’s command. When asked to count ten, there appeared ten 
strokes from apparently nowhere. The family was convinced that the source 
of the sounds was the spirit of a peddler who was believed to be murdered 
and buried in the cellar of the house. 


Convinced that the problem was connected with the house, the family 
moved to the house of David Fox, which was about two miles away. But 
the raps followed them to the David's house. They soon discovered that the 
raps occurred only in the presence of Catherine. Then, they decided to send 
Kate to live with her elder sister Leah in Rochester. The very first night Kate 
and Leah arrived in Rochester, the disturbances appeared there also. Soon 
the “spirits” began answering questions by an ingenious method. Someone 
would recite the alphabet. The spirit would rap to indicate the proper 
alphabet. The alphabets so retrieved would give a message ostensibly from 
the controlling spirit. Back in Hydesville the rappings did not stop with Kate 
leaving for Rochester. They continued, but now in the presence of Margaret. 


As one would expect the happenings in Hydesville and Rochester attracted 
the attention of a lot of people some of whom did believe that spirits were 
behind these strange events. Leah sensing the prospects of commercializing 
the phenomena associated with her sisters, Margaret and Kate, arranged 
private sittings with clients for a fee. She also hired a large auditorium in 
the city of Rochester to demonstrate to the public. Each night a committee 
was selected to inquire into the phenomena. The first two committees heard 
the raps and found no evidence of fraud. The third committee too found 
no way of explaining the raps even though it felt that trickery was a strong 
possibility. The final meeting itself ended in a pandemonium when rowdies 
took over and the police had to escort the Foxes home. This incident did not 
however prevent the Fox sisters going around Auburn, Albany, New York 
and Buffalo giving sittings, holding public demonstrations and collecting 
handsome fees. 


The public interest in the phenomena exhibited by the Fox sisters was 
high. Reports of similar happenings had sprung up in many parts of the 
country. But then there were also scepticism and allegations of trickery 
and deceit. For example, three professors from the University of Buffalo 
who observed Leah and Margaret had no doubt that it was all fraud. They 
believed that the raps emanate from the knee joints of the sisters. When 
cushions were placed under the heels and legs stretched full length, they 
observed no raps. These observations they thought, were sufficient proof 
that the raps came from the voluntary action of muscles on knee joints. 
Rev. Potts gave a demonstration on the stage to show how he could snap 
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his toes to produce strange sounds. C.C. Burr and his brother Herman went 
on lecturing to expose the Foxes until Leah sued them for slander. The 
scepticism was reinforced when Mrs. Norman Culver who was related to the 
Fox family signed a sworn affidavit claiming that Kate had confessed to her 
of trickery in producing the manifestations. There were also those like E. W. 
Capron who defended the sisters by alleging that Culver’s statement was a 
fabrication. Again, there were other manifestations in the sittings of the Fox 
sisters that cannot be explained by the knee joint hypothesis. 


Several important and influential persons who witnessed the performances 
of Margaret and Kate were duly convinced that the Foxes were not hoaxes. 
Among them were those who seemed to believe in the spiritual origin 
of those raps such as Judge J. W. Edmonds of New York and Governor 
Nathaniel Tallmadge of Wisconsin. Though Horace Greeley of New York 
Tribune did not fully accept spiritualism, he did visit the Foxes, arrange for 
their sittings in his home and could never find a normal explanation for the 
phenomena he witnessed. 


Despite the notoriety and ridicule in some quarters, the interest in the 
phenomena manifested in the presence of the Fox sisters was no doubt 
high. The interest spread well beyond the New York state to as far as St. 
Louis. Also mediums appeared in various parts of the country, sometimes 
producing far more interesting phenomena than the raps and knocks. Trance 
speaking and automatic writing became more common and popular than 
wrappings. Even musical] spirits and drawing mediums appeared. Speaking 
in languages unknown to the medium was also not uncommon. Thus there 
was a growing variety of “spiritual” phenomena by the mid-fifties. 

As the decade came to a close, spiritualism was still flourishing, but the 
fame of the Fox sisters faded partly because Leah got married and retired 
from spiritual practices and Margaret had withdrawn. Also there were too 
many mediums producing far more dramatic phenomena than the Fox 
sisters. As the sisters went into the background, Davis emerged as the main 
spokesperson for spiritualism. He travelled and lectured extensively and 
organized the Harmonial Brotherhood to promote spiritualism. He gave up 
magnetic healing and concentrated on the discussion of the philosophical 
and theological implications of spiritualism. He feared that the popular 
preoccupation with mediumistic phenomena might undermine the basic 
tenets of spiritualism and their benefits to humankind. 


Spiritualist phenomena of the kind manifested by Fox sisters was of less 
interest compared to a variety of phenomena appearing in the séance rooms 
of celebrated mediums in the US, UK and in some other parts of Europe. This 
led to a number of prominent scientists like Sir William Crookes, President 
of Royal Society, to undertake the study of psychic phenomena. In 1882 the 
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Society for Psychical Research was established in England, soon followed 
by similar societies in USA and France. Prominent scientists and scholars 
such as Oliver Lodge and William James were associated with them. It is 
interesting to note that hypnosis and psychical research appealed to some 
of these scientists for the same reasons. A number of telepathic studies were 
undertaken with hypnotized subjects by the SPR members. Charles Richet 
(1850-1935) the French Nobel laureate in physiology carried out experiments 
in hypnosis as well as ESP. In fact he was the first to use mathematics of 
probability to evaluate experimental ESP results. Richet also published in 
1875 an article on hypnosis (induced somnambulism) and in some ways 
he was instrumental in introducing Jean Martin Charcot, who later became 
the leader of hypnosis in Paris. Again in more recent years, there are people 
like Charles Tart who made significant contributions to hypnosis as well as 
psychical research which currently goes under the name of parapsychology. 


Hypnosis and ESP 


Hypnosis figures in parapsychological research on two counts. In some of 
the early studies, hypnosis was only an effect produced by telepathy. Gibert 
(Myers, 1903) for example, was reportedly successful in inducing somnam- 
bulistic trance in Madame B., a subject of Pierre Janet, by mental suggestion, 
i.e., telepathy. Myers also refers to a number of other cases such as that of 
Madame D. who was hypnotized from a distance by Hericourt, an assistant 
of Richet, and of Adams who described how a guest of his twice succeed- 
ed in hypnotizing a servant at a distance of fifty miles. Myers was himself 
so convinced of the genuineness of telepathic hypnotization, he wrote: “It 
has now ... been actually proved that the hypnotic trance can be induced 
from a distance so great, and with precautions so complete, that telepa- 
thy or some similar supernormal influence is the only efficient cause which 
can be conceived” (1903, p.207). Platonov, Ketkov, and Vasiliev have also 
been known to have successfully induced hypnosis by means of telepathy. 
Vasiliev (1963) reported, a few years before his death, his studies with hyp- 
nosis made in the 1930’s. According to the reports, he was highly successful 
in inducing hypnotic trance in his subjects through mental suggestion from 
great distances. 


If there is any element of paranormality in the above cases, it is difficult to 
discern what precisely is the role of hypnosis. It is likely, since the subjects 
almost invariably had been hypnotized prior to these tests, that there existed 
between the subject and the experimenter a kind of relationship that is 
commonly characterized as rapport which might have facilitated a type of 
extrasensory induction. 
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Cases of apparent thought transference between hypnotizer and his 
hypnotized subject are not uncommon. Azam observed, for example, that 
one of his patients in a hypnotic state responded to an unspoken thought 
of his. These observations naturally led to the investigations of hypnotic 
states (Rhine, 1947). Mrs. Sidgwick, using two digit numbers, experimented 
with hypnotized subjects, and satisfied herself that telepathy between the 
agent and the percipient was involved even when they were in two different 
rooms (Sidgwick, Sidgwick & Smith, 1889). 


The methodological limitations of the earlier experiments using hypnosis 
apart, one does not know too much from these results what precisely is the 
role of hypnosis. To say that significant results are obtained in tests using 
hypnosis does not mean very much. Other tests without hypnosis also 
yielded similar or even better results. Any systematic evaluation of results 
of hypnotic studies of psi should attempt to answer the following questions. 


(1) Does psi manifest when the subjects are in a hypnotic state? 
(2) If it does, is it any more pronounced or reliable than in the waking state? 


(3) Is the success obtained in hypnotic states attributable to increased 
motivation either due to explicit suggestion or otherwise? 


(4) Or does hypnosis produce any specially favourable state of mind or a 
level of awareness that is appropriate to heightened psi activity? 


Here are some of the reports of experimental work on ESP with hypnosis. 
Using ESP cards, Grela (1945) tested eleven subjects in four sessions. One 
of them was without hypnosis and the other three were with hypnosis. In 
the three hypnotic sessions, positive, neutral, and negative suggestions 
were given one at a time. His subjects obtained a significant deviation in 
the sessions where positive hypnotic suggestion was given. They had their 
lowest scores when negative suggestion was given. 


But Rhine (1946) reported that his subjects who were scoring well above 
MCE before hypnosis dropped way below in the post-hypnotic test period. 
This was contrary to his suggestion. He concluded: “The important finding, 
and one that stands out fairly clearly, is that there wasan effect. The hypnosis 
did something, even though in four out of six cases it was a reversal of the 
intended effect (p.138). 


A similar result was also reported by Nash and Durkin (1959) who gave 
two of their subjects’ 300 trials each with single digits as targets in the 
waking state and an equal number of trials under hypnosis with positive 
suggestion. The subject obtained a positive deviation when they were 
working in the waking state and a negative deviation under hypnosis. There 
was a Statistically significant difference between the scores of the two states. 


Fahler (1957) obtained significant positive results when his subjects were 
hypnotized. They scored only at the chance level during the waking state. 
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Another experiment by Fahler and Cadoret (1958) at Duke, gave similar 
results confirming the former’s findings in Finland. 


Lawrence Casler (1964) unlike Fahler, gave explicit suggestions for 
improvement in scoring. Both the preliminary and the main experiments 
involving a large group of subjects gave significant scores when the subjects 
worked under hypnotic suggestion. Casler thinks that “the induction of 
hypnosis, in essence, opens up potentialities of communication which may 
give the individual’s psi capacities the opportunity to express themselves” 
(1964, p.86). In an earlier study where the subjects were given no suggestions, 
Casler (1962) observed that scoring in the hypnotized runs was significantly 
higher than in the waking state. 


Hypothesizing that hypnosis might help accentuate ESP in both directions 
(positive and negative), Charles Honorton (1964) divided his subjects into 
predicted low-scorers and predicted high-scorers on the basis of a fourteen- 
item interest inventory. He found that the predicted low-scorers obtained 
negative deviation which was higher during the hypnotic condition than in 
the waking condition, and that there was a significant difference between 
the predicted high and low-scorers in the hypnotic condition alone. A 
subsequent study by him confirmed these results (Honorton, 1966). 


I used hypnosis in some of my studies not with an intention to test 
whether the subjects do any better during that state, but to create through 
suggestion a specially favourable psychological state in which ESP may be 
obtained more readily. In one experiment (Rao, 1964) my subject did two 
runs in each session in her normal state and followed them with two runs 
in a relaxed state created with the help of hypnotic suggestion. I found that 
the subject scored significantly more hits in the relaxed state than in the pre- 
relaxed period. It is difficult to draw any confident conclusions from this 
study which involved only one subject and did not rule out experimenter 
motivation as a relevant factor. 


The cumulative effect of all these results up to this point was very well 
summarized by R.H. Thouless. “Some experimenters”, he wrote, “have 
reported better scores under hypnosis, some have obtained worse scores in 
that condition, and in some experiments scores have not been affected by 
hypnosis. In no case has anything been reported that suggests that we are 
within sight of the goal of producing reliably high psi scoring by the use of 
hypnosis” (Thouless, 1963). 


However, the work of Ryzl later has opened up new potentialities. Milan 
Ryzl (1962) thinks that with the aid of hypnosis the subjects can be trained 
to produce psi at will under experimental conditions. Miss J.K., who had 
shown no ESP abilities prior to her hypnotic training, gave fantastically high 
scores with the help of the training that she received from Ryzl. Ryzl (Ryzl 
& Ryzlova, 1962) also trained another outstanding subject, Pavel Stepenek, 
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who did not show any psi ability before undergoing hypnotic training. An 
important feature of P.S.’s work is that once he was able to obtain highly 
significant scores in a state of self-induced hypnosis, he continued to do 
so even during waking states. He was able to produce significant results 
without hypnosis in the presence of visiting parapsychologists from other 
counties (Ryzl & Pratt, 1962). It is interesting to note that hypnotic training 
proved very fruitful in the case of J.K. as well as P.S.; however, for P.S. once 
he acquired the ability, hypnosis was no longer necessary. 


Ryzl’s method of training is quite simple. The training process has four 
stages. In the first stage, the subject is simply hypnotized with a view to 
increase “his suggestibility as much as possible ... to obtain the necessary 
inhibition of cerebral activity and convincing him that he is (will be?) able 
to acquire the ability of extrasensory perception ...” (Ryzl, 1962). The 
second stage consists in producing visual hallucinations. During the third 
stage, the subject is trained to hallucinate ESP targets and to distinguish 
veridical hallucinations from false ones resulting either from misinterpreting 
experimenter’s suggestions or from a variety of other unconscious or 
subliminal sources. Finally, the subject is trained to do these things 
independently of the experimenter. I interpret the first stage as one of creating 
faith and self-confidence in the subject. The second is one of conditioning 
the subject to a peculiar stage of mind whose chief characteristic is one of 
receiving hallucinatory images. The third and the most important stage is 
two-pronged, consisting of introspective search for recognizing the veridical 
stages and of conditioning himself to them so that he can produce them at 
will. Here we find in practice the important suggestion of Tart, a learning 
paradigm. The secret of Ryzl’s success may well be this, i.e., the creation 
of a receptive state in which the subject conditions himself to successful 
responses. When his subject P.S. apparently lost his ability, Ryzl helped him 
to regain it, at least temporarily, by asking him to practice at home with a set 
of target cards, guessing and checking so that he would know after each call 
whether it was a correct or an incorrect one. 


Ryzl’s work was thus the most hopeful of all the studies involving 
hypnosis. I recognize that Ryzl’s case is not conclusive, and that the 
outstanding success of one or two subjects of the many he had doubtless 
tested and attempted to train may well have been due to factors other than 
the training itself. I also note that attempts by John Beloff and Mandleberg 
(1966) to repeat Ryzl’s work were not successful. My hope, I believe, has 
two justifications, however. First, Ryzl’s is the only outstanding case that 
suggests the possibility of training for ESP through hypnosis. And second, 
his method seems to have certain similarities with the technique of yoga that 
has traditionally been credited in the East with helping the practitioner to 
obtain supernormal abilities. 
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Now, the answer to our first question, whether psi (a general term for 
psychic phenomena) occurs in hypnotic states, the answer is clearly in 
the affirmative. Yes, it does. However, what this really means is not that 
clear. Does it occur more pronouncedly and reliably in a hypnotic state? 
A review of all the available studies of hypnosis and ESP in 1977 by 
Honorton showed that 22 of 42 studies that investigated ESP using hypnosis 
provided significant evidence in support of ESP hypothesis. The proportion 
of significant studies (52%) when you expect 5% by chance is statistically 
highly significant, suggesting a positive relation between ESP and hypnosis. 
A more systematic meta-analysis of the experimental studies of ESP and 
hypnosis by Ephraim Schechter (1984) confirms that subjects tend to obtain 
higher ESP scores in hypnotic state than in a controlled waking state. Ten 
years later, Rex Stanford and Adam Stein (1994) published another meta- 
analysis of ESP-hypnosis studies. They also found significant evidence for 
ESP in the hypnosis condition. They caution, however, against any definitive 
conclusions from the current database for two reasons. First, they note that 
the observed difference in ESP scores between hypnotic and the contrast 
conditions is significant only when the comparison condition preceded 
the hypnotic condition. Second, they call attention to the fact that there 
is significant psi-missing in the control condition, i.e., subjects obtained 
significantly fewer hits than expected by chance in the control condition, 
which requires an explanation beyond the facilitative effect of hypnosis on 
ESP scoring. 


Now, if indeed hypnosis has a facilitative effect on ESP, as the evidence 
indicates, the question arises as to why that it is the case. What do we 
know about hypnosis that is likely responsible for its being a psi conducive 
state? Simply, what is hypnosis? What are the essential characteristics of the 
hypnotic state? Hypnosis is notoriously ambiguous as to what it really is. For 
this reason, it is said that “hypnosis has eluded a single, simple definition. 
This is not surprising; the field is far from reaching a consensus about how 
to explain hypnotic phenomena. What is the essence of hypnosis for one 
theorist is mere artefact for another” (Lynn & Rhue, 1991, p.3). Theories 
of hypnosis range from Pavlovian “suggested sleep” (Pavlov, 1923) to 
neodissociation theory of E.R. Hilgard (1977). Then, there are of course the 
socio-psychological and cognitive models that stand in opposition to the 
dissociation models (Spanos & Barber, 1974). 


Discussing the nature of hypnosis, Charles Tart (1967) remarks how 
terribly ambiguous is the word ‘hypnosis’. Pointing out several sources 
of variability in hypnosis which include subject characteristics, demand 
characteristics of the situation, lack of adaptation to hypnosis and the 
pseudo-operational definition of hypnosis, Tart calls our attention to a 
core of important phenomena that can be induced by hypnosis. Among 
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these are physical relaxation, increased suggestibility and reduction of 
spontaneous thought processes. There is also an enhancement of internal 
imagery which enables the hypnotized subject to visualize something with 
greater clarity than is usual. As Tart points out, through hypnosis “you are 
able to bring about a highly selective deployment of attention. We can alter 
a subject’s perception of himself, his body image, his ego boundaries, and 
his perception of other people in the environment... You can also alter 
his perception of object, space, and time. You can induce strong desires, 
emotions, or needs, and you can even alter his cognitive processes in certain 
ways. This has been called trance logic: one of its features is the acceptance 
of incongruities that would be cognitively unacceptable in the waking state. 
Other interesting features of hypnosis are increased access to unconscious 
and preconscious material, and altered memory function, including total 
and selective amnesias” (Tart, 1967, 26-27). 


Emphasizing relaxation as the basic state of hypnosis, William Edmonston, 
Jr. adds the following other dependent features: “the dissociation of parts of 
our cognitive, sensory, and motor activities; the diminution of ego controls; 
and an occasional amnesic period” (1981, p.197). 


It is observed that people who report spontaneous psychic experiences 
tend to have dissociative tendencies (Pekala, Kumar, & Marcane, 1995). If 
hypnotic susceptibility, like psychological absorption, is a dimension of 
dissociative processes, it makes sense why hypnotic state is psi conducive. 
Further, parapsychological research has shown that relaxation is also a psi 
conducive condition. 


Relaxation and ESP 


Several subjects who have done well on psi tests have claimed that they 
did their best when they were physically relaxed and their minds were in 
a “blank” state. Mary Sinclair, whom her husband, novelist Upton Sinclair, 
found to be an outstanding subject, gave the following advice: “You first 
give yourself a ‘suggestion’ to the effect that you will relax your mind and 
your body, making the body insensitive and the mind a blank” (Sinclair, 
1930, p.180). Rhea White (1964), who reviewed the early literature on this 
topic, also concluded that attempts “to still the body and mind” are common 
among the techniques used by successful subjects. 


There are 33 ESP studies in which progressive relaxation procedures have 
been used. Seventeen of these gave significant results. The most extensive 
work in this area was carried out by William Braud and associates. In the first 
experiment (Braud & Braud, 1974) there were 16 subjects and the subjects 
self-rated their degree of relaxation. Braud and Braud report that those who 
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performed well in the ESP tests rated themselves as more relaxed than the 
poor psi performers. The second experiment consisted of 20 volunteer 
subjects who were assigned randomly to “relaxation” or “tension” conditions. 
Those in the relaxation condition went through a taped, progressive- 
relaxation procedure (an adaptation of Jacobson’s) before taking an ESP 
test, which was to guess the picture being “transmitted” by an agent in 
another room. The subjects in the other group were given taped, tension- 
inducing instructions before they did the same ESP test. Each subject’s level 
of relaxation was assessed through electromyographic recordings. The 
EMG results showed a significant decrease in the EMG activity among the 
subjects in the “relaxation” group and a significant increase among those in 
the “tension” group; and as predicted, the ESP scores of the subjects in the 
relaxation group were significantly higher than those of the subjects in the 
tension group. Other reports of interest are Braud and Braud (1973), Braud 
(1975), and Altom and Braud (1976). Confirmation of Braud’s results may be 
found in Stanford and Mayer (1974). 


Yoga and Psychic Phenomena 


If paranormal phenomena are associated with hypnosis, they are more 
like an occasional by-product rather than an essential aspect of hypnosis. 
The case is somewhat different with yoga. With yoga, psychic experiences 
are believed to be a natural manifestation following practice of yoga. So 
we find the third part of Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras discussing in great detail 
paranormal abilities (siddhis). Again, like hypnosis, yoga means different 
things. First, Yoga is one of the six systems of orthodox Hindu philosophy. 
Second, yoga indicates a state of samadhi, a focused and absorbed state of 
the mind where the normal fluctuations of the mind are under voluntary 
control. Third, yoga refers to a set of practices that are believed to enable 
the practitioner to gain mind-body control. There is, however, just not one 
set of practices, but a variety of them ranging from routine bodily exercises 
to advanced meditation. In popular mind yoga is a regimen of bodily and 
breathing exercises, systematized differently by different yoga writers and 
teachers. If one follows the tradition of Patanjali, there are eight distinctive 
steps. Patanjali combines in his Yoga-Sutras, the theory as well as practices 
of yoga. 

In brief the psyche (citta), according to Yoga, is ordinarily in a state 
of continuous fluctuations. As a result of these fluctuations, we perceive, 
reason and obtain valid knowledge, as well as experience illusions and 
acquire false knowledge. Imagination, sleep, and memory are also resultant 
experiences of the fluctuations in the psyche. The fluctuations in the psyche 
are caused by the external stimuli and internal forces which include the 
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samskaras and vasands of this life as well as previous. But there is power 
(Sakti) stored up in the psyche, which is capable of acting on its own. In 
order that the psyche can act on its own, it is necessary that the fluctuations 
of the psyche are controlled. Yoga formulates a psychophysiological method 
which would help us restrict the fluctuations that obstruct the psyche from 
acting independently of the senses. As is well known, Patanjali defines 
yoga as that which controls the fluctuations of the psyche (1.2). The yoga 
method has become so popular in India that the word yoga has come to be 
synonymous with the method itself. Not only do other schools of thought in 
India advocate the practice of yoga, but many in other countries and a few 
other faiths also believe in it (Dechanet, 1960). 


The first two steps in the eight-fold yoga practice are yama and niyama 
which include certain moral commandments such as truthfulness, non- 
stealing, continence, cleanliness and contentment. The next two, dsana and 
pranayama, are physical exercises that involve practicing certain physical 
postures and practising breath control. The fifth state, pratyahara, is simple 
internally focused attention designed to understand the workings of the 
psyche. The last three dharana (concentration), dhyana (meditation), and 
samadhi are the most important ones in attaining the yogic state. They 
together constitute meditation proper. 


The first five are preparatory and indirect aids to yoga whereas the last 
three are essential yoga. The need for the ethical and physiological practices 
in the yogic training is not difficult to understand. Desires and sensory 
indulgence encourage further involvement in the sensory processes that 
result in the constant fluctuations of the psyche which are precisely those 
yoga seeks to control. The physical exercises are also designed, on the one 
hand, to control internal processes in the body from causing fluctuations 
in the psyche and, on the other, to reduce the sensory input from outside. 
The practice of breath control, for example, could result in a greater control 
of the physiological processes in the body. The pratyahara, the internal 
attention stage is quite important. It is what appears to be the connecting 
link between the physiological and the psychological exercises. It is by 
pratyahara the practitioner of yoga is able to regulate the body to suit the 
requirements of his mental states. My guess is that this enables the yogin to 
isolate such of his experiences which he is seeking and to produce them 
later at will. 


Now, the object of all these exercises is to enable one to concentrate. 
There are some persons who could achieve desired levels of concentration 
without these exercises. They of course could skip them. Concentration 
or dharana produces in us a state in which the natural wandering of our 
thoughts or the fluctuations of the psyche are brought under control. In 
this state of concentration, the psyche attends to one thing so that there 
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is intensification of activity of the mind in one direction. In a state of 
concentration the focus of attention is narrowed. This focus is expanded 
when one goes from the stage of concentration to meditation or dhyana. 
Meditation helps to concentrate longer and to fix our attention on any 
object for a length of time. When this is achieved, the psyche progresses to 
a standstill state, where the mind is steady and becomes one with the object 
of concentration. The person is completely absorbed in what he is doing. 


If the physical exercises help the inhibition of cerebral activities, 
concentration, it would seem, enables one to reverse the cognitive process. 
When the desired levels of concentration are achieved, the psyche is no 
longer affected by stimuli acting on it. Concentration not only helps to 
inhibit stimuli exciting the psyche and causing fluctuations in it, but also 
enables the individual to focus attention on desired objects. When this 
is achieved, the psyche can make a contact directly with the object, and 
obtain super-sensuous knowledge. There are thus three important aspects 
to yoga. Firstly, there is the inhibition of cerebral activity, withdrawing of 
the senses. Secondly, the psyche is activated by concentration. And, finally, 
the expansion of concentration reverses the role of psyche from one of 
receiving impressions through senses to one of acting directly so as to take 
the form of objects. 


From the above, it is clear that the essence of yoga is meditation. If yoga 
helps to gain access to paranormal abilities, then practice of meditation may 
be psi conducive. Do we have any evidence for that, apart from the textual 
statements and anecdotal reports? There is indeed some evidence; and a few 
studies we have in this area suggest a strong association between ESP and 
meditation. At Andhra University we carried out a study some thirty years 
ago (Rao, Dukhan, & Rao, 1978). Fifty-nine subjects with varying degrees of 
proficiency in meditation were administered ESP tests before and immediately 
after they had practiced meditation. The results showed that subjects 
obtained ESP scores that are significantly higher in the post-meditation 
than in the pre-meditation sessions. Other meditation studies include those 
by Schmeider (1970), Osis and Bokert (1971), and Schmidt and Pantas 
(1972). Honorton’s 1977 review shows that 9 out of 16 experimental studies 
involving meditation provide significant evidence for ESP. This ratio is 
comparable to what we have noted in the area of hypnosis and ESP. 


Hypnosis and Meditation 


It has been said that meditation involves some sort of auto-hypnosis (Zorab, 
1963). It may well be. The one-pointed concentration and meditation can 
cause fatigue and the desired monotony to produce a hypnotic state. There 
are also unquestionable similarities between the two states. In both the 
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general cerebral activity can be suppressed at will. In both the attention 
can be focused on the desired object to a degree that is definitely superior 
to the waking state. I should also think that the yogic concentration in its 
early phases generates hallucinatory imagery similar to that obtained under 
hypnosis. 


Even if we conclude from these similarities that yogic concentration 
produces a state similar to hypnotic state, it must be admitted that yoga does 
more. Yoga involves also further training to which claims of paranormality 
could be attributed. It is in this context, we may refer to the similarities 
between yoga and Ryzl’s technique. Ryzl describes the state of mind 
specially favourable for the manifestation of psi in the following words. 
“it is a particular state of consciousness, defying adequate description, 
between sleep and waking, which we most likely could characterize as a 
state of appeasement of mental activity and of depriving the mind of arrival 
of normal sensory impressions with a simultaneous intensive directing of 
attention in one direction” (1966). This is precisely what yoga claims to do 
by means of physical exercises and concentration. . 


Moreover, it seems to me, the process of hallucinating by the subject 
is quite relevant to the training. The modus operandi involved in creating 
hallucinations and in having extrasensory perceptions may be the same, 
even though the source is different. The suggestion of Ryzl that the subject 
should be able to hallucinate in order that he may be successfully trained 
to get ESP impressions is, therefore, very important and deserves further 
explorations. 


One obvious underlying state characterizing both hypnosis and meditation 
is relaxation. Relaxed state of the mind and loosening of sensory controls 
appear to be the basic hall mark or the ground condition of hypnosis as well 
as meditation. They are also the conducive conditions for the manifestation 
of psychic phenomena such as ESP. Apart from the psychological 
observations we made, there are physiological factors associated with 
these three disciplines that underscore the common ground. EEG studies of 
hypnosis have shown greater alpha density with hypnosis (Brady & Rosner, 
1966; Edmonston & Grotevant, 1975; Melzack & Perry, 1975). There is also 
some evidence of theta activity in hypnosis (Tebecis et al., 1975). There is 
also evidence that basal skin resistance increases in hypnosis (Tart, 1963; 
Edmonston & Pessin, 1966; Tebecis & Provins, 1976). These suggest that 
hypnosis is a non-aroused relaxed state. Similarly we have data to show 
alpha abundance in the meditative state and also some theta activity (Lutz et 
al., 2007). Again, there is evidence to suggest a positive relationship between 
ESP and alpha activity (Rao, 2001). While electrophysiological research has 
yielded some other interesting results in the area of hypnosis as well as 
yoga and meditation, the results are not consistent enough to generalize 
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across all types of meditation or hypnosis. It would seem that advanced 
forms of meditation enable the practitioner to gain a measure of control 
over the autonomic activity. Consequently, the meditating subject could 
alter her neuro-physiological processes so that she could arouse or depress 
the sympathetic and parasympathetic systems. Therefore, what is crucial 
are not the neurophysiological correlates of meditation or hypnosis, but the 
mechanisms involved that enable one to gain control over the autonomic 
processes. I have reviewed these studies elsewhere (Rao, 2011). 


One of the widely held views in parapsychology is that sensory noise 
reduction enhances ESP. For example subjects appear to give consistent 
evidence for ESP in the ganzfeld which provides for continuous uniform and 
unpatterned stimulation such as the one obtained by focusing a uniform red 
light on the subject with halved ping-pong balls fastened to her eyes (Bem 
& Honorton, 1994). From all the above, it is clear that hypnosis, yoga and 
psychic phenomena have several interesting commonalities that indicate 
some interconnectedness among them. Perhaps they belong to a common 
family and follow a common rationale. 


Conclusion 


I will not be surprised if some of those specializing in hypnosis are not 
comfortable with the association I am suggesting with psychic phenomena. 
It is natural for those who themselves are struggling to find a niche in the 
world of science to steer clear of the controversial areas like parapsychology. 


Let me hasten to add that the reluctance is not one sided. Many 
parapsychologists would be reluctant to forge any joint front with researchers 
in hypnosis area. This is again for the same reasons. They see a good deal 
of hypnosis research methodologically soft and conceptually weak. They 
consider that several of the clinical applications of hypnosis are unsupported 
by the available data. 


Now, many of my colleagues in Indian psychology would be dismayed 
at the suggestion of any commonality between yoga and hypnosis. Here 
value considerations dominate. There is the fear of undermining the exalted 
position of yoga as a sacred discipline by vulgarizing samadhi as suggestive 
sleep or a dissociated state of the mind. It is understandable, therefore, if 
some of you consider what I am saying now is somewhat irrelevant and 
unhelpful. However, my justification for this overview is four-fold. First, 
hypnosis and psychical research share the same roots and have similar 
developmental histories, which would be unwise to disown. Second, the 
two disciplines seen in a broader and holistic context may fit into a model 
that may have more wholesome implications for theory and testing in both. 
Third, the possibility of receiving necessary recognition and support is likely 
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to be greater in a combined effort rather than by a fragmented approach. 
Fourth, the commonalities outlined are the ground conditions of a model 
closely akin to yoga psychology that would not only make good sense of 
these disciplines, but also point to new directions of research. 


Hypnosis, ESP and meditation, it would seem, are interconnected links 
in the chain of human science. The three basic participating parts that 
constitute the person are the gross body, mind and consciousness. The 
person is consciousness embodied. The body has two dimensions — the 
gross and the subtle. The gross body includes the brain. The subtle body 
refers to the mind in its multifold functions. Thus the person is a continuum 
with body at one end, consciousness at the other, and the mind in the 
middle. Hypnosis is primarily concerned with the link that connects the two 
forms of the body, the gross and the subtle, the brain and the mind. Yoga 
goes beyond to explore the link between mind and consciousness. Psychic 
phenomena are by-products emerging out of the cultivation of the mind 
and its transactions following its interconnectedness with body on one side 
and consciousness on the other. Hypnosis, yoga and psychic phenomena 
together provide massive evidence against the cerebro-centric model. Man is 
more than a brain driven machine. The mind influences the processes in the 
brain. Consciousness is beyond the mind connecting it with extra-ordinary 
resources for personal transformation. I hope and trust that psychology in 
India would take inspiration from the classical Indian psychology texts like 
Yoga-Sutras and be in the forefront in forging a synthetic psychology of 
body-mind-consciousness. 


Centrality of consciousness, let us recall, is the single most important 
characteristic of Indian psychology. The chief concern here is with the 
“person”. The person is consciousness embodied. In this view, mind 
and consciousness are qualitatively different. Mind is the interfacing 
instrumentality that is connected with consciousness at one end and 
with the brain at the other. Therefore, mind influences and is influenced 
by brain processes and at the same time holds a special relationship 
with consciousness. As embodied consciousness, the person becomes 
the instrument of individualized thought, passion and action. From such 
individuation arise subjectivity, rational and relational thinking, and the 
relativity of truth and values. The methodological implication of the view 
is that, for a complete and appropriate understanding of how we humans 
function, it is necessary that we supplement the bottom-up approach with 
top-down methodology, because extraordinary phenomena may not be 
properly understood in terms of the ordinary. This is the essential message 
of Indian psychology. The researchers in the area of hypnosis as well as 
psychic phenomena have something to learn from the Indian model. 


CHAPTER 11 


Parapsychology and Yoga Psychology 


The Challenges of Psi 


Scientific investigation of psychic phenomena (psi), which we briefly 
discussed in the previous chapter, is more than a century old. It began with 
great promise and excitement, but remained in a large measure a part-time 
pastime of a few scientists and largely a popular preoccupation of science 
fiction writers. It has not emerged as a viable academic discipline, widely 
accepted and systematically studied, even though it was pursued with some 
vigour and visibility at some of the outstanding universities such as Stanford, 
Harvard, Duke, and Princeton in the US, Utrecht in the Netherlands and 
Edinburgh in UK. This is somewhat surprising in the light of the fact that 
majority of people around the world not only believe in the reality of 
psychic phenomena but report that they have had in their lives some form 
of paranormal experience. The Parapsychological Association, an inter- 
national body of elected professionals, boasts of about 300 members 
worldwide. 


As someone involved in parapsychological research for over one 
half of a century, I cannot hide my disappointment at the slow pace of 
progress and failed promises to unravel the mysteries of the paranormal 
phenomena, which remain essentially as anomalies that one can afford to 
ignore. They are not seen as compelling facts that one is obliged to face. 
However, it does not follow that the century of research effort has been in 
vain and that parapsychological research has made no progress. It is true 
that some of us feel that the field is currently heading toward a dead end. 
However, such an observation is neither an indictment of past research nor 
an acknowledgement of its total futility. I am convinced that psi research 
has accumulated a massive data-base that collectively and convincingly 
points to the existence of a bunch of cognitive anomalies, even though 
they make little sense within the prevailing worldview of science. In a way, 
parapsychology achieved what it had set out to do, which is the rejection of 
the null hypothesis that the human information acquisition ability is limited 
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to certain ways as presumed by the current worldview. The very nature of 
the phenomena appears to be such that they are unconstrained by space and 
time as well as the complexity of the task. There is some empirical evidence 
in support of this observation. Further there is suggestive evidence that psi, 
whatever it is, is somehow facilitated by sensory noise reduction and that 
it is goal-directed. On the whole, the available data, notwithstanding their 
inconclusive and provisional character, may be seen to have profound 
implications for our understanding of who we are. Further they raise 
significant challenges to science in general and the methodological matters 
facing psi research. 


Much of the controversy behind parapsychology is generated by the 
admittedly anomalous nature of the phenomena indicated by psi results. 
Methodologically, as measured by the criteria of normal science and 
practices in disciplines like psychology, ESP research is highly sophisticated. 
The best in parapsychology can be compared favourably to the best in any 
cutting edge behavioural research. However, it is a different matter whether 
the methods themselves are appropriate for understanding the nature of psi 
in any meaningful way. 


The resistance to psi research stems from the a priori assumption of the 
impossibility of psi. This is amply illustrated by a dialogue quoted by Brian 
Inglis between Cicero who was a passionate disbeliever in the paranormal 
and his brother Quintus who admitted its possibility. Quintus argued that 
the belief in such things as precognition is almost universal, to which Cicero 
replied that people had always been known to be gullible. Many of the 
claims made on behalf of the oracles such as the Delphic oracle, Cicero 
pointed out, were hardly convincing because their prophesies were so 
obscure or ambiguous that, whatever the outcome, they could be claimed 
to be true. When confronted with stories of divination which sounded prima 
facie impressive, Cicero raised an objection which is none too uncommon in 
contemporary rejection of psi. “In trying to prove the truth of the auguries,” 
Cicero countered Quintus, “you are overturning the whole system of 
physics” (quoted by Inglis, 1977, p.61). 


Hume (1825) is often credited with convincingly refuting the conjectures 
about miracles. His refutation of the possibility of the paranormal is in his 
essay entitled “Of Miracles.” This essay, which is in two parts, is a polemical 
exercise designed on the one hand to suggest a rational procedure to deal 
with alleged evidence in support of miracles and to argue, on the other, that, 
despite claims to the contrary, there never was a miraculous event in all of 
man’s history. Hume flattered himself that he had discovered an argument 
which would be “an everlasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, 
and consequently will be useful as long as the world endures” (p.110). 
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“A miracle,” argued Hume, “is a violation of the laws of nature; and as a 
firm and unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof against 
a miracle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined” (p.114). Every miraculous 
event to merit that name presupposes a “uniform experience” against it. 
Since “uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct and 
full proof... against the existence of any miracle” (p.115). Consequently, “no 
testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such 
a kind, that its falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish” (p.115). 


I have shown elsewhere (Rao, 1981) the basic fallacy in Hume’s reasoning. 
In doing science and in evaluating its findings, however, scientists are 
sometimes guilty of committing Hume’s fallacy. Science, as Kuhn (1970) has 
shown, moves in paradigmatic phases. Paradigms predetermine in one’s 
mind the probability of certain events occurring or not occurring. When 
one accords zero probability for the occurrence of an event following from 
her paradigmatic assumptions, no amount of empirical evidence will do to 
convince her of the event’s reality. What is needed then is a paradigm shift, 
which requires more than ground level empirical evidence. 


I published a target article along with John Palmer in the Behavioural 
and Brain Sciences, an influential main stream journal (Rao and Palmer, 
1987). We have presented in it the evidence making a case for the existence 
of the anomaly called psi. This article was followed by another by James 
Alcock (1987), which espoused the sceptical viewpoint. There was open 
peer commentary on these articles by about fifty informed scientists. They 
were about equally divided on the question whether the data warrant 
serious consideration by the scientific community as contended by 
Rao and Palmer. This event illustrates the fact that the same results look 
differently depending on one’s prior beliefs. For sceptics like Alcock, as 
D. C. Donderi, a psychologist from Canada, points out, parapsychology is 
disturbing because “parapsychological phenomena profoundly disturb the 
pre-existing, ‘scientific worldview.’ Parapsychologists are irritating because 
orthodoxy cannot answer the question: What if they are righ” (1987, p.583, 
original emphasis). Another psychologist from Australia, Brian Mackenzie, 
commenting on the two articles writes: “There is no doubt that the record 
outline by Rao and Palmer ... of modest, solid achievement in research, 
would be enough to ensure the scientific credibility of any field other than 
parapsychology. Their language is cautious, their claims are moderate, and 
their evidence is impressive. It is Alcock who makes the strong and less than 
fully substantiated claims ...” (1987, p.597). But, then, Martin Gardner (1987) 
and C.E.M. Hansel (1987) have no qualms in dismissing all evidence for psi 
as artefactual. 
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The main problem of parapsychology is that its research methods by and 
large are designed to test what psi is not rather than what it is. This is built 
into the very notion of anomaly. If psi is studied as an anomaly, we will 
know at best how it transgresses natural laws rather than what its true nature 
is. Parapsychologists are reluctant to speculatively draw the implications of 
their results for the fear that they might be accused of espousing an anti- 
scientific worldview. Their critics on the other hand freely speculate and 
suggest that parapsychological research is none other than a search for the 
soul (Alcock, 1987). If indeed parapsychological findings do suggest some 
nonordinary forms of knowing, which in turn imply some nonphysical 
aspects of being such as the primacy of consciousness and its irreducible 
nature, this may not be taken to discredit the field or discard its results. 
Rather, it should be taken as a profound challenge for science itself. 


There is another methodological twist to experimental investigation of 
psi using statistical methods. There are indeed serious concerns whether 
the current methods are truly appropriate for parapsychological research 
and whether the crusade to naturalize the supernatural pursued by J. B. 
Rhine and others who followed him is on the right track. Long time friends 
of parapsychology, colleagues of J. B. Rhine and statistical editors and 
consultants to the Journal of Parapsychology, Joe Greenwood and Tom 
Greville raised during the fag end of their careers some nagging doubts 
about the appropriateness of statistical inference in parapsychological 
research because “no statistical or probability distribution is known to exist 
involving psi scores” (1979a). More recently, J. E. Kennedy (2004, 2006) has 
argued against the claimed evidential value of meta-analysis in process- 
oriented psi research. 


Parapsychological studies have frequently shifted their research paradigms 
often resulting in the reinventing the wheel. With the emergence of Rhine 
and the establishment of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University 
quantitative studies replaced qualitative studies that registered earlier 
notable success. The card-guessing paradigm appeared to be a standard 
testing procedure for studying ESP. Rhine found promising subjects in A. J. 
Linzmayer and Hubert Pearce among others. There was much success and 
good deal of evidence for ESP even with unselected subjects. Soon results 
began declining. Rhine, however, kept up the vigour by focusing on new 
variables to research such as PK studies, personality-ESP relationships and 
so on. These again started with initial promise of strong relationships, which 
gradually began declining. 


Rhine’s was a fifty-year success-story dotted with periodic challenges. 
None others in the field had a life time achievement like his. However, 
Rhine’s extended success depended more on the innovative research 
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problems he set for himself and his colleagues who continually rotated, 
with the exception of his wife, L. E. Rhine, and J. G. Pratt, with periodically 
changing teams than sticking to a single sustained research program where 
the results of one experiment added to another leading to a systematic 
progress. Declines of all kinds have become a routine; and Rhine attempted 
to use them as evidence instead of dealing with their root causes. 


Longevity was much shorter at other centres of psi research than at Duke. 
Again, each of them started with new research strategies, with new researchers 
and with good results and a great promise. To give some examples, we had 
the SRI team with Hal Puthoff and Russell Targ and the Princeton group 
with Robert Jahn and Brenda Dunne. Targ and Puthoff reinvented ESP in the 
form of remote viewing and Jahn had his own innovative research strategies 
that mimicked earlier ones, but looked new. All worked well initially, only 
to decline later. 


As one begins to study and understand a new phenomenon, she should 
have increasing control over it. With declines ruling the roost, this has not 
happened in parapsychology. More recently, we had a spate of meta-analyses 
and the cumulative results seemed to suggest robust effects. But deeper 
reflection raises some formidable doubts, as Kennedy suggests. The success 
rate of known studies in parapsychology hovers between twenty and thirty 
percent. As Kennedy points out, it should be possible by appropriate power 
analysis to set sample sizes that would enhance the success rate to 80% 
or higher. This would enable the researchers to reliably replicate, i.e., go 
beyond mere statistical replication. This has not happened and is unlikely 
to happen. Does this mean that the previous results are somehow biased, 
faulty and artefactual? 


Those of us, who have had first-hand familiarity with the field, the people 
working in it and the database, do not generally believe that the results are 
artefactual and biased in significant ways. I have no doubt that the data 
provide solid evidence for the existence of an anomaly. Beyond that what 
we see in parapsychology are a series of conjectures, at best suggestive 
hypotheses without at this time substantial evidence to support them. It 
would seem that it might be in the very nature of the phenomena being 
investigated. A variety of post hoc explanations are available to suggest that 
psi is intrinsically elusive such as the bidirectionality of psi (Rao, 1965), self- 
obscuring nature of psi (Braud, 1984), experimenter effects (Kennedy, 1979: 
1994), and goal-directed nature of psi (Kennedy, 1995). 


Kennedy worked out in some detail the implications of the goal-directed 
nature of psi for experimental psi research (Kennedy, 1995, 2004). There 
is some empirical support for the goal-directed hypothesis of psi. This 
is variously discussed. For example, some have called it “efficient psi 
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operation.” As Kennedy notes, efficient psi operation implies no more than 
the goal-directedness of psi. Now, the heart of the problem is this. If psi is 
goal-directed, as the evidence suggests, the success of a psi experiment, 
though dependent on the motivation of those involved in it, does not 
follow the usual information processing steps. It is for this reason that the 
complexity of task is not significantly related to psi outcome. If the goal- 
directedness constitutes a significant aspect of psi operation, much of psi 
research, which assumes that ESP is a kind of information processing ability, 
becomes suspect with the consequence that the current statistical models 
used in psi research may be inappropriate. Kennedy (1995) argues that 
there are different types of goals and different possible sources of psi. In 
such a situation experimental research involving statistical reasoning would 
have little value. Following the usual statistical inference, we expect larger 
sample sizes to give more reliable and statistically more robust effects, i.e., 
effects of greater statistical significance and higher z values. However, the 
goal-directed hypothesis would have an altogether different prediction 
bypassing the above expectation. Therefore, the goal-directed nature of psi 
poses new methodological challenges to parapsychological research. 


Now, the second point we referred to is that there is suggestive evidence 
for enhancing psi performance in laboratory tests by sensory-noise 
reduction. That psi is facilitated under conditions of sensory relaxation 
as distinguished from arousal points to the possibility that there might be 
another source of knowing in which there is little or no sensory engagement. 
That it is possible to become aware without sensory mediation has profound 
implications for discovering hidden human potentials. If time and space do 
not constrain psi and if indeed consciousness is cerebrally independent, 
physical reductionism in all its forms stands refuted. The confidence that 
this may be really the case is considerably bolstered by the claims attributed 
to yoga practice. 

There are thus two challenges thrown up by psi research. One is directed 
at parapsychology itself; and the other is the challenge for science in general. 
The self-directed challenge is one of developing innovative strategies and 
research methods consistent with what appears to be the unusual nature of 
psi. Parapsychologists labouring under great constraints during a century of 
struggle invented and reinvented the wheels by gathering massive data in 
support of the existence of paranormal phenomena like ESP. Regrettably, 
however, they have so far failed to ride on them to the chosen destination 
of unlocking the hidden human potentials. It now appears that these wheels 
are not inflatable with the air of “space”; they do not run on the track of 
“time”; and they do not need the energy of the psycho-physical system to 
move, inasmuch as the phenomena do seem to be unconstrained by time- 
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space-task complexity criteria in the way that the normal phenomena do. 
The challenge to psychical research is therefore one of innovating the 
necessary means to make the wheels fit to run on a new track to the desired 
destination of unlocking hidden human potentials. 


The challenge for science in general is to find room for psi in its overall 
worldview. The twin challenges must be taken seriously. Psi researchers 
and the community of scientists should be prepared to go to wherever 
the evidence leads. Parapsychologists are not searching for the soul. If the 
results do, however, lead them to discover the soul they should not fight 
shy of drawing the conclusion warranted by the evidence. This could be 
the single most important discovery ever made in science. Similar lessons 
hold for parapsychologists as well. If psychical research is unable to come 
up with appropriate methods to study the phenomena and draw sustainable 
conclusions, then their data, however massive and scrupulously gathered, 
shall remain just suggestive of an anomaly that science can well afford to 
ignore. 


Relevance of Yoga Psychology 


I believe the challenges posed by psychical research cannot be met by the 
currently dominant paradigm of reductionist physicalism. These challenges 
do not undercut in any significant sense the enormous advances made 
in science following this paradigm. However, they do suggest that there 
are indeed important gaps in the current knowledge of our being that 
are in principle unbridgeable on the physical reduction model. This in 
turn warrants looking for other more inclusive models which would have 
explanatory room for the phenomena that appear to be excluded from 
the precincts of science modelled on reductive physicalism. In my view, 
yoga psychology offers one such model that we may profitably explore. 
We briefly mentioned the different steps in yoga practice as mentioned by 
Patanjali in the previous Chapter. 


As I interpret Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutras, the yogin’s journey is from knowing 
to being. In the existential human condition, knowing is cognitive. Cognition 
is sensorially processed and allows itself to be biased and blemished 
because the path of cognitive knowing is beset with pitfalls that prevent 
direct access to consciousness, truth and reality. Therefore, our ordinary 
knowledge is imperfect and fallible. Recognizing that we do not know what 
is ultimately true, we build a necessary divide between knowing and being 
that characterizes the existential predicament of human condition. The 
yogin’s journey is one of bridging this divide so as to realize truth in her 
being, which is considered a state of perfection and bliss. 
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The yogin’s journey consists in systematically sharpening her mind by 
exercising control over its functions so as to overcome biases and thus 
come progressively closer to perfection and truth. This is accomplished 
by practising concentration (abhydsa) and cultivating the mindset of 
detachment and dispassionateness (vairagya). The practice of concentration 
combined with detachment leads to excellence in sensory knowing and 
rational thinking. One is progressively led to cognitive excellence, which is 
excellence in transactional knowing. Cognitive excellence is inadequate for 
the yogin bent on realizing truth as such, which is reality in itself. Cognitive 
knowing even at its best represents truth in cognitive forms, which are 
always a construction of the mind with the sensory inputs it receives and 
processes. Therefore, such awareness never gives us perfect knowledge 
completely free from misrepresentation and error. 


Therefore, the yogin will not stop with achieving states of cognitive 
excellence. Continued practice of concentration gives her not only the 
ability to understand how the mind works, but it also enables her to gain 
control over its functions. With the control gained to suppress normal 
cognitive functions, there arises intuitive realization of truth, which may 
be seen as accessing consciousness as-such. Accessing consciousness as- 
such involves direct participation in reality, which is realizing truth in one’s 
being. Reaching excellence in that state makes one a transcendental being, 
where there is a complete blending of knowing and being in the person. 
This is the goal of the yogin, i.e., self-realization and achieving perfection. 
In the process, the person is transformed to be a “saint”, the one in whom 
there is no divide between knowing and being. In contrast to the saint is the 
scholar-scientist who shows only cognitive excellence, but not necessarily 
excellence in being. 


In the journey from transactional excellence in knowing to transcendental 
being one encounters a variety of extra-ordinary phenomena because 
the mind is now in a state conducive to catch intuitions emanating from 
consciousness as-such. The extra-ordinary phenomena may be recognized 
at three distinct levels. At the level of transactional knowing, it is cognitive 
excellence in sensory awareness, leading to spurts of creativity, gush of 
genius heightened and unbiased perceptivity and rational thinking. At 
the second level we find transcognitive phenomena, which are ordinarily 
considered paranormal. The siddhis involve intuitive, nonsensory-motor 
excellence converted into cognitive forms. Because of such conversion, 
transcognitive phenomena are subject to imperfections and fallibilities that 
beset cognitive awareness. Also, by stimulating again suppressed cognitive 
functions of the mind, frequent manifestation of paranormal phenomena 
would have the effect of creating hurdles on the path of intuition which is 
opened by closing the cognitive ways of the mind. It is for this reason, the 
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yogin is asked to ignore the transcognitive phenomena and go beyond them 
to the third level. The temptation to engage in transcognitive awareness 
stems from the fact that unlike transactional awareness, it is unconstrained 
by space-time limitations, the categories the mind uses to construct reality 
mediated by sense-data. 


The third level of excellence involves total transcendence from sensory 
awareness and rational thinking. At this level knowing becomes being. For 
this reason, this level may be called transcendental being, which involves the 
transformation of the person to realize truth in her being and thus become 
perfect. The total absorption of truth in one’s being is the highest state 
one could hope to reach. The very embodiment of truth in one’s being is 
considered in the Upanisadic tradition the state of absolute bliss (@nanda). 
It is a state where there is no divide between knowing and being at any 
level. It is a state where to know Brahman is to be Brahman. While the 
person in the state of transcendental being enjoys absolute bliss and total 
freedom from all constraints and becomes perfect, she does not go through 
the ordinary states of happiness mediated by the mind-body connection. 
The mind, abandoning the routes that connect it to the body, basks in the 
unfailing light of consciousness by realizing its radiance in the person’s 
being. 

Prolonged practice of concentration gives one the ability not only 
to understand how the mind functions, but also to gain control over 
its functions. With the control and suppression of its normal cognitive 
functions come special states of the mind that open up new potentialities. 
Instead of sensory knowing there arises intuitive realization, which consists 
in accessing consciousness as-such. Accessing consciousness as-such is 
direct participation in being, which is truth in its ultimate form. Reaching 
excellence in that state brings about the complete blending of knowing in 
one’s being. This is the goal of the yogin. 


Yoga and Siddhis 


From the very early times Indians believed that through practice of 
restraining the mind one can obtain extraordinary powers. Ascetic austerity 
and meditation are believed to be the means of obtaining those powers. 
As we have noted, several of the classical Indian thinkers accept yoga as a 
psychic development technique capable of opening doors to gain access 
to extraordinary abilities. Reference to such abilities called siddhis is 
widespread in /tibasas and Puranas and are noted in several philosophical 
texts. It is, however, in Patanjali’s Yoga-Sitras that we have the first 
systematic presentation of Yoga both as a philosophical system and as a 
treatise on applied psychology 
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Briefly, in the Yoga system citta Gnind) is a single unitary thing, but is 
made up of three aspects, or gunas. Sattva, rajas and tamas, the three 
gunds, are respectively the sources of manifestation of meaning (prakana), 
activity (pravrtti) and resistance (niyamana), producing pleasure, pain and 
dullness. The gumnas are ever changing agents of evolution. They are never 
in equilibrium except in samyavasthda. Therefore, arising from a multitude of 
reciprocal antagonisms, a variety of transformations occur in the citta. When 
the sattva aspect predominates, the citta tends to meditate on reality. When 
tamas predominates, the citta tends towards adharma (vice) and ajnana 
(ignorance). Even when the sattva of the citta becomes manifest and its 
tamas is suppressed, the citia still accompanied by rajas, tends towards 
dharma. When the last stain of rajas is removed by practice, passionlessness 
and withdrawal of the sense organs, then the citta abides in itself. Even then 
the citta has a further function to perform, namely discrimination between 
the citta and the purusa (consciousness as-such). What we have to note 
here is that in proportion to the suppression of the tamas element and the 
dominance of the sattva element, clarity of vision and nonmundane psychic 
powers are obtained. But if the associative rajas element is also suppressed, 
then the complete predominance of saitva leads to the last two stages of 
yoga, namely ekagrata and niruddhata (concentration and cessation of 
modifications of the citta.) 


The Mind-Body Relation 


According to the Yoga school the k/esas grounded in avidya lead to karma 
deposited in karmdsaya. KlesSas are hindrances in the march toward 
kaivalya (liberation) the final goal of yoga. They include avidya, asmita, 
raga, dvesa, abhinivesa. Avidya is ignorance; asmita means the “I-ness” 
and false identity, the misconception that “I am” (asmi) what “I am not’; 
raga is attachment to pleasant things; dvesa is hatred of unpleasant things; 
abhinivesa is the instinctive love of life and the dread of death. The effects 
of karmdsaya may be felt either in this birth, or in future births. As long as 
the klesas exist, the Rarmdsaya gives rise to birth, life and enjoyment, and 
these, being the causes of punya (merit) or papa (sin), give rise to pleasure 
or pain. In other words, the karmdSaya, which is due to avidyd, is the source 
of biases and distortions in our thoughts, passion and action. In a sense all 
that we experience is due to klesas encased in karmdSaya. They cause birth 
and make us experience that which is due to our past actions. 


According to Patanjali, the objective world consists of things produced 
by the senses and exists for the sake of enjoyment. The subject (purusa) 
is nothing but pure consciousness. This means that the existence of all 
things is for the purpose of being seen and experienced by the purusas. 
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This process is perpetuated by karma. All things are products evolved out 
of the universal mind. Even material things are nothing but the products of 
the sattva, rajas and tamas. The buddhi, ahamkara etc. are also products 
of the three gunas. Further, the gunas may be divisible into the specialized, 
the general, the ideal and the indefinable (visesa, avisesa, lingamatra and 
alinga). This shows that whatever could be seen and experienced (drsyam) 
is prakrti (matter). Thus, for example, a pot of clay as well as the idea of a 
pot of clay are vikrtis (evolutes) of prakrti. Not only body, but mind is also 
matter. Against all this is drasta (the seer). When all ideas are controlled and 
when all that is perceptible is negated (niruddham), the seer is in his own 
essential state. Till then, the purusa is cognized in the form of these mental 
transformations (1.4). The seen is believed to be the real, and the more a 
thing is seen, the more one thinks that it is real. The pure purusa on account 
of the proximity or presence in buddhi, which reflects the object, is taken 
to be the seer (2.20). 


The seen or drsya gives fulfilment (or experience) in proportion to the 
person’s concentration on it and purusa’s association with it. By being 
looked upon again and again, and by giving pain or pleasure, things impinge 
upon the purusa. We drink coffee, but when asked how it tasted, we often 
fail to reply because we have not noticed it. Similarly, a rose brought nearer 
to us, and looked upon fixedly appears more red. An object kept for years 
with us becomes dearer. All things, in other words, are for our sake. The 
greater the consideration and the concentration we give them, the greater 
is the sense of their vividness and reality, if we do not pay any attention to 
a thing, and if it does not conduce to our pleasure or pain, it is as good as 
dead (2.21). | 


As Vyasa clearly says, the seen object is changed in so far as it becomes the 
object of experience. For the person whose citta-vrttis (modifications) cease, 
there are no objects. It follows that whenever a thing is dwelt upon, observed 
in every detail, mediated in every possible way, and when our consciousness 
becomes identical with it we perceive it fully and grasp all of it. 


Prajna and Siddhis 


According to Patanjali, siddhis or supernormal powers are obtained by 
samyama, which consists in the conjoint practice of dharana, dhyana, 
and samadhi. Dharana is making the citta steadfast by fixing it on some 
object such as the navel centre or the tip of the nose to the exclusion of 
other objects. Bhoja (1883) explains further that with the antahkarana 
(internal organ) purified, with yamas and niyamas fully performed, with 
breath controlled and the senses withdrawn, the yogin should sit in a 
convenient posture (adsana) with straight back in a lonely place, and try to 
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make the mind steadfast (sthirikaranam) on the tip of the nose and so on. 
Continuation of dharana on the same object is dhyana. When dhyana on 
account of its inclusion of the form of the object becomes nothing in itself, 
because of the inseparability of the subject and object, it is called samadhi. 
When dharana, dhyana and samadhi are applied to one and the same 
object, then it is called samyama. (3.1-4), perfect meditation. 


By the mastering of samyama, prajna is generated. Bhoja explains that 
prajna is “viveka khyati,” which means clarity of insight. He further adds 
that prajna manifests that which is to be known (3.5). 


Patanjali says that knowledge of past and future is gained by samyama 
on the three transformations of the panca-bhutas (elements of matter), 
i.e., their changes in dharma, laksana and avasthda. Bhoja (3.16) explains 
this thus: “In this possessor of attributes (dharmz, i.e. a thing) this attribute 
(dharma), this characteristic (laksana) and this state (avastha), having come 
from a path that has not yet come, and having fulfilled its function in the 
present path enters the past path. Like this rejecting all fluctuations(viksepa) 
if samyama is made on that which is yet to be and that which is, everything 
will be known, because the citta is of the form of the light of pure sattva, 
and it is capable of apprehending all things, but this capacity is obstructed 
by fluctuations like nescience. When by following such and such methods 
the fluctuations are suppressed, then like the capacity of a cleanly-wiped 
mirror to reflect, the mind’s capacity to apprehend everything becomes 
manifest due to the force of concentration.” 


Here Vacaspati (see Woods, 1914/2007) has raised a pertinent point. 
Only after samyama is achieved, direct experience arises. How then can 
samyama be performed upon the three transformations mentioned above? 
He replies that when samyama is done on the transformations of external 
objects, then they are directly experienced, and the variations of past and 
future, which are inseparable and yet different from these transformations, 
become the objects of intuition. As past and future are included in the three 
transformations, direct experience of the three has as its essence direct 
experience of past and future. This may be explained thus: Suppose there 
is an object, e.g. a chair, and we want to know what its past had been and 
what its future would be; then, we must do samyama on the transformations 
and not in the abstract. 


When samyama is done on the mind of another person by means of 
concentration on his mukharaga (facial expression) etc., then the knowledge 
of his mind is generated. To know the citta of others is to know whether 
there is love, fear, pride or truth or whatever it may be, but not the object 
of such thought or feeling. That, according to the Yoga, could be known 
only by a further samyama. It is possible to know another’s citta with its 
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dlambana (object), because the Glambana cannot be made an object of 
mediation by any sign. This is so because by /inga (sign) the other’s citta 
is alone grasped, and not whether that citta has for its object yellowness or 
blueness. As samyama is impossible to be performed upon that which is the 
object of another’s citta, it cannot be known. Therefore, another’s citta is not 
grasped along with the Glambana, but the attributes of another’s citta are 
grasped. When, however, a man performs pranidhdana, i.e., concentration 
in the form, “what is the Glambana of this man’s citta?” then, from that 
samyama, the knowledge of the thing also is generated (3.20.) 


The Yoga system mentions pratibha as knowledge, which had no 
other cause, and which is purely mind generated, and uncontradicted. 
When samyama is done on it, knowledge which is prior to viveka- 
khyati (discriminative insight) arises. Just as the sun’s light precedes the 
actual rising of the sun, even so knowledge of all things prior to viveka- 
khyati arises if samyama is done on it. When that arises samyama on 
any other thing is not necessary (3.34). It would seem that pratibhda is a 
kind of imagination (kalpanda) samyama on which gives rise to veridical 
knowledge. Kalpana (imagination) thus becomes a pramdana, a source of 
valid knowledge. Arindam Chakrabarty, in a recent lecture organized by 
the Indian Council of Philosophical Research, argued that kalpand is a 
separate pramana that gives us moral knowledge. This argument appears 
to be consistent with yoga aphorism 3.34. 


When samyama is done on the heart, then, knowledge of one’s own 
or other’s citta is generated, whereby a man knows all the vadsands 
(impressions) in his own citta and the ragas (desires) of other’s citta. 


The Yoga system conceives sativa as of the nature of light and happiness. 
It is one of the chief composites of the mind. The purusa is the enjoyer 
and over-lord. The mind and purusa are entirely different, because they are 
the enjoyed and the enjoyer, unconscious and conscious principles. The 
mind exists for the sake of another, while the purusa is for himself. When 
samyama is done on the presented idea or experience, which is not the self, 
but only the intellect, then the true knowledge of the purusa is generated. 
It should not, however, be mistaken that purusa actually becomes a seen 
object, for the seer never becomes the seen (3.36). If this sort of samyama is 
accomplished, intensive knowledge of all the subtle, concealed and remote 
things in the past, present and future is revealed, besides supernormal 
hearing and feeling (3.37). 


According to Yoga system, things seen by clairvoyance are more of 
the same kind as are seen by physical eyes. By samyama on an idea or 
thing a man can master it. Patanjali distinguishes between those two kinds 
of knowledge (i) sensuous and (ii) real knowledge or knowledge of the 
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purusa. There is a fundamental difference between the two: the first is for 
another’s sake, while the second is for the sake of itself. Knowledge which is 
called experience exists for the fulfilment of our purposes, and is not a living 
reality, but only an idea. On the other hand, knowledge of the self is, so to 
say, living knowledge, i.e., knowledge which knows itself as knowledge 
(svasamvedya). 


To sum up, mind is a kind of spreading out, which responds to all things 
which may be called “it”. The triple process of samyama gathers together into 
perfect order, through concentration, the experience of a particular thing. 
Thus mastered, a thing yields all its secrets to the performer of samyama. 
Ordinarily, our thoughts waver from one idea to another or form one object 
to another, because it is a mental habit of people. By the practice of yoga, 
as suggested by Patanjali we can achieve dharana or concentration, which 
produces in us a mental habit that controls the wandering nature of our 
thoughts. In a state of concentration the attention of the citta is focused 
on one idea or object only. From the external anspoint it intensifies the 
activity of the citta in a particular direction. 


While concentrating (dharanda) we narrow the focus of our attention, 
we expand it in contemplation (dhyana). After centring our attention on 
a particular thing we proceed to think all that we can about it, and this is 
a state of dhyana. Dhyana is not different from proper thinking. In a state 
of dhyana we not only observe a thing in all its qualities, relations and 
functions, but also unite them to get a unitary thing, as a piece of artistic 
work. It may be asked, then, what is the use of thinking about an object as 
we do in the case of meditation? The answer is obvious; full thinking only 
can lead us to intuition. Samadhi is not a state of dissociation, but is a state 
of intuition. Whenever we have a thought, if we go into a state of dharanda, 
wherein we concentrate on that thought, and then contemplate on it, we 
enter into a state of dhyana in which we are fully awake, and in constant 
touch with our sensuous vision. Then we go into a state of samadhi wherein 
the intuition dawns on us. 


Part II of Yoga-Sutras is devoted mainly to discussing siddhis of various 
kinds. From sutras 111.16 — III.49, in 33 sutras, Patanjali covers a vast 
array of phenomena. It is difficult to discern whether some of these are 
metaphorical allusions or genuine phenomena. The description of powers 
is often very terse leaving room for ambiguity. However, the general 
direction is clear. Meditative awareness brought about by samyama on 
specified things actualizes psychic abilities that are entirely unimaginable 
in ordinary states of consciousness. Patanjali deals with siddhis that give 
extraordinary knowledge, including the awareness of thoughts in other’s 
minds as we noted (III.16-20). There are siddhis that give one excellence in 
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bodily functions, including the ability to become invisible (III.21), overcome 
hunger and thirst (III.30), gain insights into celestial things such as stars 
(111.27), develop clairvoyant abilities and know the distant, hidden and 
subtle objects (III.25), gain knowledge of one’s anatomy CII.29) and so on. 


Patanjali also mentions about one’s thought entering into the body of 
another person (III.38) and the ability to walk on water or a bed of thorns 
(11.39) and move in space (III.42). It would seem that Patanjali might 
be referring here to out-of-the-body experiences and the “disembodied 
thought” rather than actual physical movement of the body. 


In his extensive inventory of paranormal phenomena achievable by 
samyama on a variety of things, Patanjali refers to extraordinary sensory 
abilities as well as gaining nonsensory intuitive knowledge. In sitra II1.36 
reference is made to supernormal hearing, feeling, sight, taste and smell. 
Sutras 11.25 and WI.33 among others allude to intuitive awareness. Thus 
yoga is credited with bestowing on the practitioner arsa jnana as well as 
yogic perception, in the language of PraSastapada. 

Other Hindu systems of philosophy may have significant differences on 
philosophical maters with Samkhya-Yoga. However, yoga practices are 
accepted as useful exercises for the control of mind as well as for overcoming 
existential suffering and achieve the higher states of consciousness, including 
moksa. In fact, even unorthodox systems like Buddhism and Jainism found 
a place for similar practices in their systems. 


While the belief in the paranormal is deep in the Indian psyche and 
classical Indian epistemology provides for yogic pratyaksa (supernormal 
perception) as a valid source of knowledge (pramana), there is a minority 
view that clearly distrusts the prospect of siddhis. For example, Purva- 
Mimamsa thinkers like Kumarila (Rao, 2011) dismiss the possibility that 
humans may have access to extrasensory awareness. Kumarila (1909) asserts 
categorically that future cannot be perceived by a yogin or any human being 
because sense-perception, however refined it may be, is simply inadequate 
to give knowledge of the future; and inference and other pramdnas are 
equally without applicability. Such summary rejection of yogic perception 
by the Purva-Mimamsakas appears to be prompted by the fear that the 
sanctity of the scriptures may be undermined if one accords validity to yogic 
perception, because the possibility exists that a revelation of a yogin may 
contradict a scriptural assertion, casting doubt on the latter, which according 
to Mimamsakas is sacrosanct. It would seem, as Brian Inglis (1977) notes, for 
similar reasons Christian orthodoxy negatively viewed the paranormal for 
the fear that it could undermine the authority of the Church. 


Again, a number of other Indian philosophers appear to be ambivalent 
about siddhis and paranormal phenomena. On the one hand, there is a strong 
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and widespread popular belief in siddbis among people and across scholars. 
On the other hand, there is an uneasy apprehension among some thinkers 
committed to the authority of the Vedas that such a belief may eventually 
undermine the Vedic injunctions. Ramanuja, the Visistadvaita thinker, is an 
example. In his commentary on the third sutra of the first pada of the first 
adhyaya of Brahma-Sutra (1.1.3), Ramanuja asserts that only scripture can 
give us the knowledge of Brahman and that Brahman cannot be known by 
practice of yoga because yoga as he sees it can only give recollection of 
previous experienced objects. However, in his commentary on Bhagavad- 
Gita (15th verse of 15th Chapter), Ramanuja includes yoga along with sense 
perception, inference and scripture as a valid source of knowledge. (For a 
detailed discussion of Indian accounts of parapsychological phenomena see 
Chapter S in my book Cognitive Anomalies, Consciousness and Yoga. 


In summary, then, Indian epistemology is different from western 
epistemology in significant aspects. While acknowledging the importance of 
perceptual knowing and emphasizing logic and reasoning as essential tools 
of inquiry in search of truth as in the West, Indian epistemology also provides 
for intuitive knowing and extrasensory perceptual experience unlike in the 
Western epistemology. In the Western tradition, mysticism had long been 
discarded by philosophers. In classical Indian tradition, which continues 
to hold sway among the public as well as philosophers, there is room for 
nonsensory sources of knowing. We have noted that a significant number of 
classical thinkers consider yogic perception as a valid source of knowledge. 
Further, most of the Indian thinkers believe that yogic perception can be 
developed by some sort of yoga practice. But there seems to be considerable 
disagreement as to the nature of powers supposed to be gained through such 
practice. One-pointed concentration and intense meditation are generally 
regarded as the preconditions for a standstill state of the mind where 
supersensuous knowledge is obtained. Such knowledge according to some, 
is of the nature of intuition and for others it is perception par excellence, 
though this distinction has not always been clearly recognized. Prasastapada, 
however, makes a clear distinction between intuition and what we now call 
psi. One may, for instance, have the intuition that indivisible entities like 
atoms are the ultimate particles of matter, or one may have an intuition that 
life on earth is miserable. These can hardly be called psi cognitions. Jayanta 
and some other Nyaya and Vedanta writers are not clear about this. Yogic 
perception, according to PraSastapada, is generated by the refinement of the 
senses through yoga practice or by applying some chemical like anjana or 
padalepa. If this view is accepted, one may say that yogic perception is no 
more than hyperesthesia. But that would be contrary to what is implied by 
yogic perception. The crucial point here is that the mind is included under 
the senses. Refinement of the senses does not relate to the extension of sight 
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or hearing by refining the instruments of seeing and hearing. Rather it is the 
refining of the mind or rerouting it, transcending the sensory processes, that 
seems to result in extraordinary human abilities. 


For many of the Indian thinkers yogic perception is extraordinary 
perception whereas in the western model of J.B. Rhine psi cognition is 
extrasensory perception. The difference between Rhine and the Indian 
thinkers is that the former thinks that the senses do not play any part in 
this, and that it is the “going out” of the mind which achieves this. From the 
standpoint of the Indian thinkers it may be argued that, if the mind itself is 
considered to be a sense organ, psi cognition can still be sensory. Again, 
what appears to be significant in Indian thought is not the “going out” or 
transcendence of the mind, but its control by one-pointed concentration and 
focused attention that is involved in gaining access to extrasensory abilities. 


Some philosophers like Anthony Flew (1953) have expressed the doubt 
whether psi cognition is sensory, because they think that the senses cannot 
function in a way that transcends distance and time. Here too if the Indian 
conception of indriya (sense) is taken into account it would not be absurd, 
to regard psi cognition as sensory. 


It is clearly the impact of the yogic tradition in India that has led many 
of the classical Indian thinkers to consider that supersensuous awareness 
arises from a valid source of knowledge. Unlike in the West, phenomena 
like psi are considered neither anomalies nor a priori unreal. However, 
there appears to be lack of clarity as to what sort of phenomena are covered 
under the rubric of the supersensuous. Therefore, there is much discussion 
whether such knowledge is sensory or merely intuitional, lacking in sensory 
content but containing only intuitive grasp or understanding. It would seem 
that a variety of phenomena are included in the supersensuous category. 
Some clearly are cognitive requiring the functioning of the mind and others 
transcending it. What Asanga calls Suddha pratyaksa (pure perception) is 
clearly a reference to pure consciousness, whereas the yogic perception 
discussed by Nyaya thinkers is some kind of transcognitive rather than 
noncognitive awareness of pure consciousness. Jaina writers like Manibhadra 
and Haribhadra appear to have better appreciated the subtle distinctions 
between the variety of supersensuous phenomena in their useful distinction 
between avadhi, manahparyaya, and kevala jnana. The first two are 
transcognitive states while kRevala jndna refers to accessing consciousness 
as-such. Again Kundakunda’s analysis of kevala jnana from vyavahara and 
niscaya perspectives suggests that the difference between intuition and 
perceptual mode of knowing is perspectival and not intrinsic. In any case, 
what is different in classical Indian thought from the western epistemology 
at this point is that the former has room for extraordinary human abilities 
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like psi. Indeed classical Indian thought provides for a way of knowing that 
appears to be of an altogether different kind. Here we have a new kind of 
epistemology backed by reported psychological observations. 


Implications of Yoga Psychology to the Study of the 
Paranormal 


It would come as no surprise that yoga psychology is relevant to the study 
of the paranormal. The foundational text of Raja Yoga, Patanjali’s Yoga- 
Sutras devotes one entire chapter to the description of siddhis (paranormal 
abilities) that the yogin encounters following her practice of yoga. The central 
point in yoga psychology is that mental phenomena are bidimensional in 
that the mind is interfaced with the body at one end and consciousness 
at the other. Here it differs from the unidirectional model of evolution. 
Evolution itself is bi-dimensional or a two stage process. One dimension 
of evolution is the emergence of the mind and its refinements. This line of 
biological evolution reaches its apex with achieving cognitive excellence, 
where the mind is refined to its full extent but not restrained. The second 
line of evolution, which may be called psychic evolution involves the highly 
refined/pure mind that is restrained to function only as a reflecting surface of 
consciousness as-such. In the following Chapter we discuss in a little more 
detail the two-dimensional evolution — biological and psychic. It would 
seem that anomalous and exceptional states are better understood from the 
perspective of psychic dimension than in terms of biological evolution. 


Phenomena like ESP that do not fit completely and comfortably into the 
one dimensional framework of the evolving brain and the mind may be 
profitably pursued following the bi-dimensional model, which could help 
bridge the current gaps. The model can be used to generate hypotheses 
that can be empirically explored. For example, the above model entails 
that psychic phenomena occur more frequently during the operation of 
the second stage of the evolutionary process indicated in the person by 
the suppression of developed cognitive abilities. Therefore, states of 
cognitive quiescence may be expected to enhance one’s psychic abilities. 
Again, this would be true especially among those who have achieved a 
certain degree of cognitive excellence. Also, an implication of the model 
is that the operation of the second stage evolution correlates with manifest 
congruence between one’s beliefs and the consistency of her behaviour 
with those beliefs. In other words, lesser the divide between knowing and 
being, better is the person on the psychic evolutionary scale. In this context, 
we may keep in mind Prasastapada’s distinction between yogic perception 
and arsa jnana. \t would be worth exploring the possibility whether yogic 
perception is limited to cognitive excellence, which is a consequence of 
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biological evolution of the mind whereas intuitive psi or arsa jndna is a 
manifestation of psychic evolution. 


The yoga model is inclusive to account for phenomena such as ESP which 
on current cognitive models remain anomalies. On this model, the carrier 
of psi is intuition; its source is consciousness as-such. Intuition is radically 
different from perception. Perception is based in the lower regions of the 
mind, whereas intuition has its origin in consciousness as-such, accessible to 
highly evolved minds under conditions of cultivated constraint. Therefore, 
psi phenomena may be studied from the perspective of the psychic rather 
than the biological dimension. This indeed poses a real challenge because 
scientific research is a cognitive enterprise that calls for understanding the 
physical and biological basis of the phenomena. In the classical Indian 
tradition, it is assumed that paranormal phenomena manifest as a by- 
product as one advances on the path of transcendence, what we have 
called psychic evolution. Therefore, monitoring the progress on the psychic 
path should give us insights into psi phenomena. Heightened states of 
meditation and possibly conditions of sensory deprivation may be related to 
the manifestation of psi. Practice of yoga and its effects on the functioning of 
psi suggest themselves as area of interest for parapsychologists. Again these 
should be pursued in the spirit of yoga, which involves both practice of 
concentration (abhydsa) and cultivating the sense of detachment (vairagya). 


Current orientation in parapsychological research is biological, whether 
or not it is explicitly admitted. It is the “lower mind” approach that is 
essentially antithetical and inhospitable to intuition. The principal player 
of the lower mind is the ego and the stage is set by the sensory inputs and 
the past personal history of the individual. With the lower mind active and 
dominant, even when a person is exposed to a genuine intuition, she reflects 
on it. Reflection reduces intuition to thought, which employs altogether 
different criteria of validation. The instrumentality of intuition in the person 
is lost in the ego-driven mind. 


On this model, then, control of the ego function and sensory inputs are 
expected to be conducive to the manifestation of psi. The two essential 
ingredients in Patanjali yoga are abhydsa and vairagya. The practice is to 
control the sensory inputs. Detachment is to check the ego. The practice of 
concentration and cultivation of detachment to worldly things go together; 
however, neither of them is sufficient to access consciousness as-such. Again, 
yoga practitioners are reminded repeatedly that they must ignore and not 
indulge in the paranormal phenomena. This again is an acknowledgment 
that the intuitive abilities like psi should not be seen as instrumental for 
ego gratification but considered as sign posts in the process of personal 
transformation toward reaching the goal of perfection. 


Parapsychology and Yoga Psychology ei We 


Parapsychologists like G.N.M. Tyrrell (1947) and L.E. Rhine (1965) 
suggested that psi is a two-stage process. If psi is conceptualized on the 
model of sensory ability like perception and measured in terms of its 
cognitive content it is consistent with the two-stage hypothesis. The first 
stage is the receptivity to intuition. The second stage is the conversion of 
intuition of the higher mind into thought, perception or guess at the lower 
level. This conversion is a hazardous task with built in impediments, which 
seem responsible for the evasive, capricious and unreliable nature of psi at 
the level of the lower mind. The effort of statistical research to naturalize 
psi is to measure it as a lower level mental phenomena. This process being 
antithetical for the functioning of the transmental states, intuitive mentation 
suffers. Therefore, the transmental yogic model, essentially predicts the 
futility of current strategies of investigating psi. 


This is not an entirely new revelation; but something suspected by the 
spiritually oriented observers of psi. Perhaps its best and more recent 
articulation we find in a paper of J.E. Kennedy (2004), entitled “what is 
the purpose of psi?” Kennedy points out that in eastern as well as western 
accounts paranormal phenomena as in miracles are interpreted as evidence 
for nonphysical, transcendent level of reality. Further, the motivation and 
dynamics of spirituality are very different from one’s normal motivations 
guided by physical comfort and material needs. Spiritual motivation is beyond 
ego gratification. Therefore, Kennedy suggests, psi “appears capricious 
and not useful from the perspective of materialistic, need-driven biological 
realm” (p.20). “The best hope for making meaningful scientific progress in 
understanding psi,” writes Kennedy, “may be to investigate motivations that 
apply in the spiritual realm rather than the mere materialistic, self-serving 
needs that have driven biological evolution” (p.21). 


In Indian psychology, the distinction between spiritual and material is 
somewhat blunted with the mind playing the intermediary role between 
body at one end and consciousness at the other. However, the distinctions 
made by Kennedy between “instrumental psi,” the kind being investigated 
in parapsychology and the “spiritual psi” he is suggesting appears to take 
the form of evolutionary dualism implied in yoga psychology. 


The crucial point may not be secular versus sacred motivations, but ego- 
transcendence. Parapsychological research may gain more by field-oriented 
process studies than person-centred psi that is the subject of current 
investigations. In the field-oriented designs, the distinctions such as between 
subject and experimenter get blunted and the experimenter effects cease to 
be a source of annoyance and headache to psi researchers. Parapsychological 
effects may not be measured in terms of fine tuned statistical deviations but 
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by observable macro-effects. The effect of spontaneous psychic experiences 
on the person are transformational rather than transactional, more on one’s 
being than on knowing. J.E. Kennedy notes, “research on the effects of psi 
experiences has found that the predominant effect is to alter the person’s 
worldview and increase his or her sense of spirituality, connectedness, and 
meaning in life”. (see Kennedy and Kanthamani, 1995; McClenon, 1994, 2002; 
Palmer, 1979; White, 1997). It may be recalled, one important consequence 
of advanced meditation in samadhi is the identity experience of the knower 
and the known, the blending of knowing and being. This point deserves to 
be considered carefully by parapsychologists for incorporating it into their 
research designs. | 


Another point that needs emphasis is that psi research may be built around 
the possible applications of psi. If psi is goal-directed and works better in 
altruistic contexts with the ego sidestepped, we need in parapsychology 
research designs that capitalize on this possibility. Again, if psi is intuition 
with its origin in pure consciousness, the attempts to validate intuition in 
rational terms may be counterproductive. Therefore, the research methods 
and strategies may be guided by the concern to capture intuition in the form 
of transformational behaviour than test it in its cognitive forms. 


From the perspective of yoga psychology, psychic abilities admit 
development by training. Psi researchers need to take note of this and 
search for methods for psi training, whether hypnosis, meditation or 
other techniques to shut sensory noise and shield the subject from ego 
involvement and to allow psi intuitions to manifest in terms of observable 
effects. The most promising experimental paradigm in parapsychology 
since Rhine is the study of ESP in the ganzfeld. There is good reason to 
think that the occurrence of ESP in the ganzfeld setting is possibly the most 
replicable effect in psi research. Ganzfeld refers to a homogeneous visual 
field produced by such procedures as taping two halves of a ping-pong 
ball over the eyes and focusing on them a uniform red light from a distance 
of about two feet while the subject keeps her eyes open. Staying in the 
ganzfeld for about half an hour, subjects typically report being immersed in 
a sea of light. In the absence of external visual stimulation, subjects tend to 
generate internal imagery. In a sense it is some kind of a sensory deprivation 
condition, which appears to mimic concentration exercises in yoga practice 
to restrict external stimulation. 


Indeed there is substantial evidence to suggest that ESP is facilitated 
by the reduction of meaningful sensory stimuli and proprioceptive input 
to the organism (Rao, 2001). Ganzfeld stimulation may be a way of 
reducing sensory noise, akin to what the person practising yoga attempts 
to do. Thus ganzfeld-ESP research has to some degree operationalized the 
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concentration aspect of yoga practice. However, in yoga theory, practice of 
concentration is necessary but not sufficient. The yogin needs in addition 
to abbyasa (practice of concentration), vairagya, which is cultivating a 
detached state of mind. This is what is lacking in ESP research and is possibly 
responsible for less than replicable effects. Therefore, it would seem, there 
is a need to operationalize vairagya in a manner that yogic concentration 
is operationalized by the ganzfeld procedure in ESP experiments. Perhaps 
experimental psi research in a laboratory setting may be still possible if we 
can ingeniously operationalize vairagya in parapsychological research. 


As regards the modus operandi of psi cognition, the dominant view in 
Indian thought appears to be in favour of the hypothesis that supernormal 
cognitive powers are generated by intense imagination. Samadhi is the state 
in which mind appears to be best suited to obtain paranormal awareness. 
Samyama is a process by means of which intense and uninterrupted 
imagination is carried through by the mind. This is an interesting hypothesis 
emanating from the Indian theories of supernormal perception which 
can be experimentally investigated. The recorded claims of the yogins 
and the prevalent faith in them in this part of the world challenge the 
parapsychologists to devise adequate experiments to explore the possibility 
of developing psi abilities on similar lines. 


The Indian conception of the mind as a sort of refined matter would also 
perhaps facilitate the understanding of psi cognition. The unwary should 
again be cautioned that, though the mind is regarded as material, matter 
according to Indian thinkers is not something hard and billiard-ball like, 
but just a potency capable of becoming anything, including the objects of 
sense. The Advaita Vedanta conception of the mind as something fluid and 
capable of taking any form which is presented to it deserves attention and 
development. 


CHAPTER 12 


Contours of Consciousness in 
Indian Psychology 


Introduction 


Consciousness studies have received a fair amount of attention in recent 
psychological discourse. However, critical reviews of consciousness studies 
point to the inadequacy in some essential respects of our understanding 
of consciousness, \its epistemologies and metaphysics. In the discussion 
of consciousness, metaphysical and epistemological theories become 
intimately intertwined. The principles of reality and criteria of certainty 
relating to consciousness appear to be integrally related; and there is thus a 
distinct interplay of knowing and being. The gaps in the understanding of 
consciousness are possibly a consequence of the manifest schism between 
knowing and being, subject and object. The way out and the solution to the 
conundrums of consciousness may well lie in bridging the knowing-being 
divide. It would seem that Yoga, especially as discussed in Patanjali’s Yoga- 
Sutras, may provide the missing links and models that connect knowing and 
being. This essay is an attempt to explore such a possibility. 


Yoga is the foundational base of Indian psychology. Indian psychology 
is, as we noted, a distinct system embedded in the classical Indian tradition. 
Centrality of consciousness is its distinctive characteristic. Consciousness is 
considered as the quintessential feature of being inasmuch as consciousness 
bestows meaning on being. While Indian psychology has its roots in Yoga, 
whose origins possibly date back to the time of Harappan civilization, which 
is older than the Vedic, it had grown fully in the Yoga system of Patanjali 
and was later incorporated into other systems. Further, it is not limited to 
orthodox Hindu systems of thought. It is also associated with unorthodox 
systems such as Buddhism and Jainism, and in fact has become a significant 
aspect of some of schools such as Yogacara in Buddhism. 


In Indian psychology we have a viable model of consciousness that 
can address psychological issues that the current mechanist, reductionist 
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and computer models are unable to meaningfully investigate. Obviously 
there are fundamental differences between the western psychology as 
practised now and Indian psychological thought contained in classical texts. 
These differences range from methodological preferences to theoretical 
assumptions, from the primary focus of subject matter to its practical 
orientations. In classical Indian psychology, the focus is on the person 
rather than on the object of experience. The emphasis is on the mental 
rather than the physical aspects. The preferred method is first-person based 
inner knowing (introspection and intuition) and personal insight mediated 
by second-person guidance. We find that in classical Indian thought 
metaphysical theories are grounded in psychological insights rather than 
built on physical facts. The intellectual exercise is more synthetic and less 
analytical in comparison to the West. The orientation is applied rather than 
theoretical. 


There is a widespread misapprehension that psychology based on classical 
Indian thought would be utterly speculative and other-worldly. This is not 
the case. Again, somewhat surprisingly, classical Indian psychology is more 
practical than theoretical. It is oriented towards transcending the existential 
limitations and transforming the individual from a state of conditioned be- 
ing to an unconditioned state of freedom and perfection enabling her to 
know truth (satyam), to practice virtue (Sivam), and to appreciate beauty 
(sundaram). Such is the positive psychology contained in classical Indian 
thought. It is primarily based on a holistic conception of human nature and 
the centrality of consciousness in the person. 


Indian psychology has the potential to bring about a paradigmatic shift in 
the way we look at human beings and study them. In other words, here we 
may find the contours of a new psychology that would help address issues 
that appear intractable from the current psychological perspectives such as 
cognitive anomalies and the hard to tackle problems of consciousness. 


We must acknowledge at the outset that Indian thought is not monolithic. 
Indeed it is pluralistic at the core, and there are profound and fundamental 
differences at the metaphysical level among classical thinkers. There are, 
however, significant commonalities at the psychological level that could 
be developed into a coherent system/s with important implications for 
contemporary study, research and application. What is particularly relevant 
to our discussion is the fact that central concern of Indian psychology is 
consciousness and that it is inclusive of various facets of human behaviour 
and does not leave out even the so-called anomalies. 


Yoga, as we have noted, is the bedrock of Indian psychology. In Yoga 
theory, reality has two essential ingredients — the subjective and the objective. 
Subjectivity as such is epitomized in the being of the purusa, which is 
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consciousness in its unsullied state. Consciousness here approximates to 
what is said of Brahman in Vedanta. It is sat-cit-ananda, where being (sab), 
knowing (cit) and experience of joy (4@nanda) are not seen as separate, but 
all rolled into one truth-state. 


The primordial objective state is referred to as prakrti. Subject and object 
would have remained forever two distinct categories with no possible 
association between them except for the fact that prakrti contains in it 
the element sattva that is akin to and has a special affinity with purusa. 
Prakrti itself is a component of three elements called sattva, rajas and 
tamas. These may also be conceived as qualities (guna) or attributes of 
prakrti. Sattva element is that aspect of prakrti that bestows subjectivity on 
all manifestations of prakrti by its ability to reflect or absorb and manifest 
consciousness. For this reason it is the meaning component of all objects 
evolving out of prakrti. Tamas is the mass, the quantitative component of 
material things. It is described as inertia that acts to obstruct and shield the 
light of knowledge. Rajas is the energy component of matter. It is the ground 
condition of all activity and the base of desire and passion. In the physical 
objects, the preponderance of tamas and rajas and their effects obscure and 
hide the sattua component, which needs another agent to recognize and 
reveal it. 


Unlike purusa (consciousness), prakrti goes through evolutionary 
changes and manifests itself in various forms of physicality. Evolution is the 
process by which the physical being of prakrti is transformed into psychic 
being and the object becomes a subject by reflecting consciousness in its 
being in various degrees. In gross physical objects like a mountain or a mole, 
consciousness illumines its sattua component and conveys the meaning of 
being a mountain ora mole. Once the sattua becomes sufficiently refined and 
reinforced in an object, then it will be able not only to reflect consciousness 
in its being but is also able to reflect on the reflections and thus in addition 
to being an object it becomes a subject. Thus there is the emergence of 
psychic being, which is otherwise lays dormant. In the human condition, 
however, sattva is sufficiently developed and adequately free from tamas 
so that we find in addition to physical being a distinctive psychic being. The 
person is consciousness embodied to the degree she is able to reflect on the 
reflections of consciousness in her being. In the process of developing such 
a reflexive relationship with consciousness, the person takes on an identity 
and becomes a knowing subject, in addition to being an object to be known. 


The crowning achievement of biological evolution is the emergence 
of the mind capable of maintaining a continuing relationship/association 
with consciousness as a reflecting source. The highest state of the mind is 
the one where it is able to reflect consciousness with no embellishments, 
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which takes place when the mind (buddhi) is so pure that it is essentially 
indistinguishable from consciousness as-such. In that state the person 
partakes fully in consciousness and functions as a pure psychic being 
transcending the constraints of physical being. 


In the primordial condition, the pre-evolutionary state, the physical and 
the psychical, the object and the subject are undifferentiated. In other words, 
prakrti is the quintessential state of undifferentiated physical being just as 
purusa is the quintessential state of undifferentiated subjectivity. In the 
evolutionary process, there is as it were a gradual awakening of the subject 
as indicated by the manifestation of the mind and increasingly complex 
forms of knowing. Knowing is the basic feature of the mind. Evolution is a 
process by which knowing unfolds and an object becomes a subject. This 
is possible because consciousness is the inherent link, the running thread 
that connects the two aspects of being. Sattva is the inherent information 
content in a given object and it is by the light of purusa that this content 
becomes meaningful. It is what enables consciousness to bestow meaning 
and make an object knowable. At the same time, the sattua may evolve itself 
as a subject by reflecting on consciousness instead of merely illumined by 
it. Thus there is the awakening of the psychic being and the object becomes 
a knowing subject. 


We find in the human condition, the emergence of sativa as the mind and 
a knowing subject. Thus the person becomes both a subject and an object; 
knowing and being become two distinct aspects of the person. The pinnacle 
of the biological evolutionary process is thus the emergence of the mind as 
the knowing subject. The mind enables the person to have transactional 
awareness in virtue of which she is able to relate to the sattua component 
of the object and thus realize its meaning. Transactional awareness is the 
awareness made possible by the mind acting through its cognitive and 
sensory systems. It is what we experience in ordinary states. There is another 
mode of awareness qualitatively different from transactional awareness. It 
may be called transcendental awareness, which is direct intuitive knowing 
that does not involve sensory mediation. In an important sense, it is knowing 
by being. 

The highly evolved mind is capable of partaking in pure subjectivity and 
realizing consciousness as-such in a nonsensory mode. When this happens, 
the physical being of the person is overshadowed and transcended; and 
knowing and being blend harmoniously so that we find in the person no 
cleavage between her belief and behaviour, cognition and conduct, knowing 
and being. In this state, consciousness is on its own in that it is not mediated 
by the usual sensory processes. In between the insensate material state of a 
physical object and a state of pure consciousness in a highly evolved mind 
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such as that of a saint there are various degrees of awareness in sensate 
beings from lower forms of life to humans. 


In the Indian tradition, the goal of human endeavour is to reach a state of 
perfection by knowing truth and realizing it in one’s being. In biologically 
evolved persons with developed minds knowing unfolds in various forms 
of cognitive excellence. The person is informed of truth but not made 
necessarily to realize it in her being. This requires an additional effort and 
takes place as a second phase of evolution which may be seen as “psychic” 
evolution as distinct from the biological evolution. Instead of unfolding of 
knowing from being, there is enfolding of knowing in being. It is a state 
quite reverse of the physical being we find in insensate objects. It is a state 
in which the person is elevated to the highest levels of consciousness. It is 
what is implied in transcendental experience or spiritual realization. 


The crucial and striking aspect of the Indian conception of the person is 
that the mind and consciousness are seen as distinct. This distinction has 
important implications for psychological theory and practice. Further, it 
frees us from the compulsions of such disjunctive categorizations as subject/ 
object, knower/known, physical/nonphysical, natural/supernatural. These 
distinctions arise from the conception of person as a composite of body 
and mind. However, when mind is conceived independently of body 
and consciousness as the interfacing instrumentality that is connected 
with consciousness at one end and with the brain at the other end, the 
dichotomies such as natural and supernatural and physical and nonphysical 
dissolve themselves. Phenomena arising from mind-brain interface are 
what are normally considered natural and physical and those relating to 
mind-consciousness dimension are what are regarded as nonphysical or 
supernatural. However, with the mind in the middle they may be seen as a 
continuum of a single dimension instead of being distinct. In other words, 
the mind acts as a bridge connecting what otherwise would be disparate 
realms. Mind in the Indian tradition is the tool of awareness; it is one’s 
reality connection. When it connects us to the world outside, the physical, 
through the sensory system, we have transactional awareness; when this 
connection is to consciousness as-such there is transcendental realization. 
Consciousness in a significant sense is the quintessence of existence inlaid 
in all its forms, physical and other. In the gross insensate objects, it is what 
gives them their meaning and identity. The meaning and identity are not 
for themselves because they are insensate but for others who are sensate. 
In sensate beings it also manifests as the subject who has awareness and 
therefore capable of knowing the meaning of objects. In its highest state 
consciousness becomes the dominant and prevailing aspect of being to the 
total eclipse of the physical. This is the state of highly evolved persons such 
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as the prophets, saints, and self-realized persons, as we have come to know 
them. 


BMC Model of the Person 


From the above metatheoretical framework we may derive a psychological 
model of the person. Yoga psychology presents such a model. The person, 
it is assumed, is the composite of/body, mind and consciousness. While 
consciousness connotes a variety of meanings and admits of different 
interpretations, it is in the final analysis an irreducible and fundamental 
aspect of the person coextensive with the material. In Yoga as we noted, it 
is called purusa. Consciousness has neither a beginning nor an end. It does 
not grow or diminish. Consciousness as-such is ineffable, nonintentional 
and nonrelational. It has no form or appearance. It is undifferentiated 
subjectivity associated with all that exists as its information content. Pure 
sattva in Samkhya-Yoga theory of matter (prakrti) is almost like pure 
consciousness. Knowing, feeling and being go together undifferentiated in 
consciousness. It is self-luminous as well as the source of illumination to all 
minds. 


Consciousness is different from the mind. The latter is the active 
instrument of thought, feeling and action in the person. Though primary, 
consciousness in a sense has a secondary role in the person. It is more like a 
“witness” and plays the role of an observer (saksin) rather than of an active 
participant. Consciousness is reflected in the mind. The luminosity of the 
latter is a function of its sattva. The mind is physical and evolves out of 
prakrti. However, it is different from the body we see. It is subtle, rarefied 
and highly evolved matter. The mind does not generate consciousness; it 
simply reflects it. In the person, the mind is a flowing stream of thoughts, 
overt as well as unconscious. Knowing, feeling and being are seen in the 
mind as distinct. This is because of the way the mind normally functions. 
With its attributes of thinking, willing and feeling, the mind becomes the 
knower, doer and the enjoyer. The mind may be functionally distinguished 
into three components. The manas is the central processor that continually 
attends to, filters, analyzes, and assimilates the inputs received from sensory 
sources. Ahamkara is the ego function that appropriates the processed 
inputs and engenders the sense of “me” and self-consciousness. Buddhi 
is that aspect of the mind which has the closest affinity to consciousness. 
In virtue of buddhi we set goals, remember and have unified awareness. 
In association with ego, it discharges the executive functions. In our 
ordinary states, buddhi, which is predominantly sattva, is embellished in 
various degrees by the presence of other two elements, rajas and tamas. 
However, it is possible to purify buddhi and make it to shed the distracting 
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and obstructing elements. The buddhi in its untainted and purified form is 
almost like consciousness because its reflections of consciousness are so 
unblemished that they are indistinguishable from consciousness as-such. 
Buddhbiis the mirror that displays consciousness in different forms. Untainted 
and perfect, the reflections in the buddhi are essentially indistinguishable 
from consciousness as-such. 


The body refers to the brain, the nervous system, the senses and the rest 
of the supporting physical structures. Senses are the external organs, while 
the mind acts also as the internal sense. The senses are the doors that enable 
the mind to make contact with the world of objects in sensory forms. The 
concept of “sense” refers to the instruments of knowing (jndnendriyas) as 
well as of action (karmendriyas). 


The relationship between consciousness, mind and body is not triangular 
but linear. The mind is connected with the bodily processes at the one 
end and with consciousness at the other. Thus the mind is the interfacing 
instrumentality and the connecting link between consciousness, and the 
body. It is the instrument that connects the physical and the psychical in the 
person. The combination of the three in the B(ody)+M(ind)+C(onsciousness) 
trident model of the person has profound implications for the functioning of 
the person. Thoughts, feelings and actions emanate from the sensory inputs, 
internally generated imagery, memory, and conscious and unconscious 
impressions and dispositions that include samskadras and vdsands. 
Samskdras are the impressions left behind by previous experiences and 
actions that condition a person and dispose her to believe in some things 
and act in certain ways. Besides, they include cognitive schemas, innate 
tendencies and the dispositions inherited from previous birth. Vasands are 
desires prompted by instinctual drives and inborn tendencies. Inasmuch 
as the mind is the active centre of the cognitive, conative and affective 
states, with the ego appropriating their effects, the person is predisposed to 
misconstrue the mind as the self and the centre of her consciousness. The 
person situated in constantly changing states of the mind seeks identity and 
finds it in the ego, the binding factor that relates the knowing object to the 
person, and hypostatizes the ego function as the enduring self. This indeed 
is a congenital condition, often described as primordial ignorance (avidyd). 


There is another significant aspect to the body-mind-consciousness 
nexus in the person. Consciousness as reflected in the mind is in some ways 
distorted. The reflection is embellished in proportion to the imperfections 
inlaid in the buddhi which is the reflecting surface. Also, the buddhi 
is the seat of vdsanads and samskdras, acquired and inherited subliminal 
factors, and a source of conditioning. Further, the mind is saturated with 
the sensory inputs it receives and the internally generated images which 
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acquire the characteristics peculiar to the processing instruments, the senses. 
Consequently what is reflected in the mind is not consciousness as-such; 
rather it is the concocted or constructed sensory image that is illumined 
by the reflection of consciousness. The world as experienced under these 
conditions is not reality-as-such. What are seen are not things-in-themselves, 
but sensory objects as constructed and construed by the mind. However, in 
so far as human processing systems are alike in all functioning persons in 
significant respects, there is some kind of uniformity in the perceived world. 
The determination of objectivity on the basis of inter-subject validation 
is dependent on this fact. This becomes problematic, however, for inter- 
species communication, where the processing systems are significantly 
different. For this reason, the perceptions of bats are significantly different 
from humans. 


Now, accepting the fact that biases and distortions in the perception of 
the reality outside of us are built into the very process of our interaction 
with the world, it becomes necessary to remove the biases and correct the 
distortions so that we could come closer to knowing the world the way it 
really is. The paradox of the psychophysical system is that on the one hand 
the mind embellishes one’s perceptions and distorts the truth while on the 
other hand it is also an instrument that could help remove the biases and 
distortions and thus enable one to know the truth. As the Brahmabindu 
Upanisad puts it: “The manas is the cause of bondage and liberation to us: 
Of bondage, when attached to object, of liberation, when free from it” (2). 
Thus the mind is double edged. 


How does the mind bias and distort one’s perceptions? The mind in the 
raw is restless, ever drifting and unsteady. It is in its very nature to be in 
a state of constant change, a perennial flux. Its wavering and wandering 
attention leads to mixing of different inputs. The consequent confounding 
is a serious source of distortion and bias. Also, the mind is a depository of 
the past and contains memories, conscious and unconscious dispositions 
that organize, interpret and give meaning to what one knows. Further, the 
mind is not merely an instrument of knowing; it is also the seat of desires, 
emotions, hopes, aspirations and expectations. As Patanjali points out, the 
mind is burdened by false knowledge (avidya). The sense of “I” or egoness 
(asmita) engendered by the ahamkara and promoted by false identities, 
and the consequent attachment (7agqa), aversion (dvesa), and the will-to-live 
(abhinivesa) in the person are the hindrances in the way of knowing truth. 
They are the sources that continually colour, cloud and condition one’s 
perceptions, thoughts and actions. To know and grasp truth, one should be 
free from these constraints. Freedom of the person consists in overcoming 
these constraints in order to come face-to-face with truth. 
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With the emergence of the ego begins the process of individuation; and 
with individuation comes the relativity of truth and values. The feeling 
of bliss becomes transformed into a scale of happiness and sorrow. The 
development of the ego breaks the intrinsic unity between being, knowing 
and bliss inherent in consciousness. Consequently, when consciousness 
is reflected in the mind, knowledge loses its intrinsic affinity to being and 
bliss. One may know what is true, but may not act accordingly. As the ego 
misconstrues itself as the self, the person becomes ego-driven. The self- 
referral becomes the central feature in organizing awareness. Awareness 
and self-awareness become intertwined. This is a self-perpetuating process 
unless actively controlled with effort and wisdom. 


The mind is obviously involved in the act of cognitive processing. However, 
the cognitive process itself is mediated through sensory mechanisms. 
Cognitions are sensory transformations of the reality represented to the 
person; and are not reality in and of itself. Therefore, the knowledge one 
has and the truth statements she makes are relative to the cognitive inputs 
she receives. When all the biases and distortions are controlled and even 
eliminated, still the knowledge one has is cognitively given. This is not to deny 
that there are objects in the world that in some significant ways correspond 
to the sensory images we have of them. However, cognitively engendered 
awareness is necessarily coloured and coated with sensory accretions. 
Consequently, the reality we know is cognitive in kind. Removing all related 
cognitive biases may lead to cognitive excellence but not to awareness of 
reality qua reality. Cognitive knowing may give us awareness of truth, but it 
does not make one realize it in one’s being. Such realization is possible only 
when one has awareness of reality qua reality and not when awareness of 
reality is processed cognitively and coloured by sensory content. In other 
words, realization is knowing transformed into being. 


Thus, biases and distortions of one’s awareness of the world accrue at 
various levels. Some of them are built into the very structures that give us 
sensory awareness. These are essentially physical and species-specific. 
Others are psychological, acquired and become part of one’s life history. 
Some of them are shared through acculturation and others remain uniquely 
personal. Also, some of the determinants of the biases and distortions which 
cloud and colour awareness are explicit while others are implicit operating 
at the unconscious level. 


How can the mind help overcome the hurdles, remove the biases, correct 
distortions, and enable one to be free and perfect, know the unsullied truth 
and enjoy unblemished bliss? Inasmuch as the mind is the limiting adjunct 
and the constraining instrument, the control and mastery of the mind is 
itself an essential exercise. First, it is the wandering of the mind that causes 
confusion by confounding different things. Therefore, the wandering of 
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the mind needs to be controlled by focused attention (ekdgrata). Ekagrata 
makes the mind steady. Second, the ego-involvement needs to be checked. 
Then vairagya, cultivation of the habit of dispassionateness and detachment, 
is recommended. We know that the ego engenders attachment and 
aversion, desires and longing. Cultivation of their opposites is conducive 
to controlling the ego-function. The ego is at the base of the biases and 
distortions that cloud consciousness and condition the person. The ego 
itself is grounded in and nourished by false knowledge (avidyda). Therefore, 
the method par excellence is to gain right knowledge. We may sense some 
circularity here. We are saying on the one hand that our goal is one of 
achieving right knowledge which is impeded by certain circumstances. On 
the other hand, we are also suggesting that we need right knowledge to 
control the conditions that bias and distort knowledge. 


The circularity is addressed in two ways. There are two methods other 
than wisdom that help overcome ego impediments. They are work (karma) 
and worship (bhakti). Action oriented to help others and not oneself is a 
way of eliminating or deconstructing the ego to avoid its unsettling effects. 
Altruist action takes away the energy that sustains the ego. Similarly, worship 
involves self-surrender, abandonment of the ego in search of more inclusive 
focus that would essentially negate the adverse effects of the narrow focus 
on the self. The second way of addressing the circularity is the recognition 
of another source of knowledge that does not involve the structural and 
psychological factors associated with the observed biases and distortions 
accompanying awareness. If indeed humans have access to nonsensory 
sources of awareness, then, one can automatically sidestep the biases and 
distortions built into sensory processing of awareness. 


In yoga psychology the two ways as we described are intrinsically 
related. Practice of ekagrata and cultivation of vairagya not only help to 
make the mind steady and focused, they also lead the mind into a state of 
samadhi. Samadhi is not a single and all-or-none state. It involves several 
states that progressively check the different functions of the mind from the 
mundane perceptual activity of the gross or subtle objects, reflection and 
recollection, feeling of joy and self-consciousness to the highest state of 
pure consciousness where the mind is all purified and remains untainted 
buddhi. In such a state, the mind reflects consciousness in its pristine 
purity; the person thus has access to reality-as-such and knows truth and 
gets as close to perfection as possible. The various states of samadhi may 
be seen as different levels of excellence achieved by eliminating the biases 
and distortions in cognitive knowing, culminating in trans-cognitive and 
transcendental states. 


Thus continued practice of focused attention has three distinctive effects. 
First, focused attention leading to a state of samprajnata samadhi gives 
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cognitive excellence by progressively controlling the biases that distort truth 
and embellish knowledge. Second, following the suppression of sensory 
content, a new source of transcognitive knowing becomes functional. It may 
be called intuitive realization, which makes the person realize nonsensory 
awareness. This involves not merely accessing consciousness as-such but 
also translating that awareness into cognitive content. Such knowledge is 
not completely devoid of all blemishes because the translation entails its 
own limitations including the built-in fallibilities of sensory processing. 
Third, beyond intuitive awareness is self-realization, which is accessing 
consciousness as-such and staying in that state, where knowing and feeling 
blend with being. This is the state of asamprajndata samadbi. 


On the BMC Trident model, we may conceive of three tiers of cognitive 
excellence. In Vedanta they are referred to as Sravana, manana and 
nididhyasana. Sravana, which literally means hearing, as we interpret it, 
includes all modes of observation that give us perceptual awareness. In 
Vedic times, Sravana became synonymous with received knowledge for the 
following reasons: (a) it was believed that Vedas contained all knowledge 
and (b) what is in the Vedas was orally transmitted. Sabda (word, speech) 
was considered a tool of communication and Sravana (hearing) a means 
of knowing. Now, expanding the scope of Sravana to include all forms of 
observation and perceptual knowing, we may regard it a rudimentary form, 
third-order knowing. It is of the kind that can be sensorially observed and 
objectively recorded, measured and verified. It involves the brain-driven 
processes accessible to third-person observation. The scientific method 
places a premium on this mode of knowing. 


Manana is ratiocination. It involves reasoning, logical inference, 
induction, and other means of understanding the observed phenomena. 
Whereas Sravana gives us the information about the world, manana makes 
us understand it. Manana may be considered the second-order knowing. It 
gives us mind-constructed cognitions. Both Sravana and manana deal with 
phenomena — real, illusory or imaginary. We employ a variety of strategies 
to distinguish the real from the unreal, to weed out biases and accretions 
and to correct the distortions for arriving at truth. As is evident, we are not 
always successful, especially at the level of understanding. Phenomenology 
as a method is an attempt to seek certainty from subjectively exploring 
the phenomena. Husserl struggled with his method of bracketing the 
natural attitude, which mixes up perceived phenomena with learned 
assumptions, so as to arrive at unblemished essence of phenomena. 
Husserl’s phenomenological reduction deals with the levels of Sravana and 
manana only and remains inadequate to give one the absolute certitude 
she is seeking. 
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Nididhyasana involves knowing by being. It is the first-order knowing 
characterized by intuitive insights that are self-certifying truths and manifest 
not as cognitive constructions but as transformational phenomena, 
where knowing becomes being. It is, one could say, the final step in 
phenomenological reduction. It is best exemplified by the identity 
relationship between the knower and the known assumed to occur in a state 
of samadhi. The knower-known identity is the case of reflexivity between 
the subject and the object, the inner and outer reality. Nididhyadsana may 
be seen as a method of phenomenological reduction to arrive at absolute 
certainty by establishing such a relationship. It is the crucible in which the 
truth is distilled and all biases evaporate. If Sravana is observation and 
manana is understanding, nididhydsana is transformation. The knower 
becomes the known. As the Mundaka Upanisad puts it, “truly, he who 
knows the highest Brahman becomes the Brahman’ (3.2.9). 


Thus, on this model, yogic excellence has three tiers. The first tier is 
observational knowing. The second is intellectual understanding; and the 
third is transformational realization of intuitive truth obtained by meditation. 
It may not be unreasonable to interpret the three legs of samyama (dharana, 
dhyana, and samadhi) in yoga as exercises to achieve the three tiers of 
excellence. Dhdaranda (concentration) gives observational excellence, 
dhyana \eads to excellence in understanding; and samddhi involves 
excellence in transformational learning. 


Yoga as Meta-Cognitive Psychology 


Yoga psychology in a broad sense is cognitive psychology if cognition is not 
limited to sensorial imagery. Cognition may be seen as a general term that 
refers to all processes of knowing. Cognition, however, involves in addition 
to processes of knowing, the content, which is not ordinarily the subject 
matter of cognitive psychology. The somewhat exclusive preoccupation with 
the process, divorced from the content and meaning had the consequence of 
developing cognitive psychology in the direction of information-processing 
and computational modelling with emphasis on neurophysiological 
understanding of the processes like memory, perception, attention, and 
imagery. However, cognitive psychology understood in its broad, inclusive 
sense is a system of psychology that considers knowing and knowledge as 
central to human behaviour and being. It deals not merely with the processes 
but also with content to ensure that what is revealed in consciousness is the 
truth; and what is known to be true is also realized in one’s being. It also 
studies how the content can be corrupted and the methods of correcting 
such distortions. In this inclusive sense, yoga psychology may be considered 
as cognitive psychology. 
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Perhaps we could say with more justification that Yoga psychology is 
meta-cognitive psychology. Cognitive psychology as pursued today deals 
mostly with the lower levels of Body-Mind-Consciousness pyramid, while 
Yoga psychology focuses on the upper levels, acknowledging at the same 
time the relevance of the lower base on which the psychological edifice of 
the person is built. 


Knowledge in the final analysis is consciousness revealed; and 
consciousness includes, besides knowing, also feeling and being. Therefore, 
knowledge is the source to which all psychological phenomena are 
traced. Again, knowledge is not limited to brain-driven sensory processes. 
If cognition is construed as limited to sensory awareness, then we need 
to postulate transcognitive states and other modes of knowing. Yoga 
psychology not only recognizes this, but provides stepwise description 
of transcognitive states and means of attaining them. If current cognitive 
psychology limits itself to mind-brain connection, yoga psychology goes 
beyond this to understand the connection between consciousness and mind. 
In so doing, it opens up new possibilities and potentials that significantly 
enhance the scope of psychology and our understanding of who we are and 
our place in the universe. 


Implications of BMC Trident Model 


The BMC formula of the person as discussed above suggests that mental 
phenomena are bidimensional. Here it differs from the unidirectional model 
of evolution. Evolution itself is bidimensional or a two stage process. One 
dimension of evolution is the emergence of the mind and its refinements. 
This line of biological evolution reaches its apex with achieving cognitive 
excellence. Biological evolution basically serves the purpose of self- 
perpetuation and it appears to be associated with enhancement of personal 
happiness by material means. It has at its base competition. Struggle 
for existence and self-survival characterize the process of biological 
evolution. One consequence of this is the progressive sharpening of the 
mind culminating in reason and abstract thinking and attendant decreased 
dependence on intuitive knowing. Psychic evolution is a later emerging and 
less obvious process which results in progressive suspension of the higher 
evolved faculties of the mind. With the control of the gates of reason and 
logic and shutting the windows of the sense, the mind opens the doors of 
intuition. With the progressive detachment of the mind from its material 
base and the mind getting grounded in intuition, there arises the flowering 
of consciousness as-such in the life of the person. Ego-centric excellence 
loses its hold; and altruism and expanded awareness gain ground. Material, 
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comfort-oriented competitive ways give way to spiritual seeking and striving 
for common good. Intuitive knowing dominates as sensory knowing recedes 
into the background. We are not suggesting that biological evolution and 
psychic evolution are two opposing forces. Rather, they are complementary. 
Psychic evolution as envisaged is not possible without biological evolution, 
which is the precursor, an antecedent condition, a stepping stone for psychic 
evolution. This is the reason why we say that the relationship between body, 
mind and consciousness is linear and not triangular. 


As the mind ceases to filter, cloud and colour consciousness, 
consciousness shines forth with its inherent splendour. At the end of this 
all, there is the dissolution of the cognitive mind. In place of its samyoga 
(union) with consciousness (purusa), there is viyoga, the separation from 
consciousness. Thus the bidimensional nature of evolution indicates the two 
sides of yoga — samyoga and viyoga, which are not ordinarily distinguished. 
It was Bhoja who rightly exclaimed that the final goal and the last result of 
yoga is viyoga. The detachment and the cessation of the commingling of 
mind and consciousness is not simple separation of the two, but the mind’s 
evolutionary retreat to its primordial condition in prakrti and the person’s 
participation in consciousness as-such. The pinnacle of biological evolution 
is the cognitive mind. In the second stage of evolution there is not only the 
dissolution of the cognitive mind, but its transformation into psychic mind, 
a purely sattvic buddhi indistinguishable from consciousness as-such. The 
notion of evolution in this context entails that it is a progressive process, 
each step giving rise to very special phenomena in the form of personal 
transformation. 


Further, the BMC (Trident) model fits well with the pragmatics of 
spirituality involved in Gandhi’s satyagraha. Just as the mind influences 
the functions of the body, because of the body-mind connection, so does 
accessing consciousness as-such, via mind-consciousness link, provide 
for the influence of spirituality on body and mind. The resultant effects 
can be transpersonal influencing not only the persons involved but also 
transforming others because consciousness as-such is conceived to be 
transpersonal. 


In the light of this bidimensional conception, we can readily see that 
psychological phenomena may arise on either side of the evolutionary 
process. What appear to be anomalous or exceptional mental states may 
be better understood from the psychic dimension than from the biological 
perspective. We have discussed the implications of yoga psychology to 
parapsychology in Chapter 11. The same holds for the BMC model, which is 
inclusive to account for phenomena such as ESP, which on current cognitive 
models remain anomalies. 
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What about the hard problem of consciousness? How can subjectivity be 
accounted for in the BMC model? According to the BMC model subjectivity 
is not a state of the brain or an intrinsic attribute of the mind. Rather it is 
the quality of the mind arising from its association with consciousness. 
Consciousness as-such is undifferentiated subjectivity. When the mind comes 
to commingle with consciousness, the latter bestows subjectivity on the 
mind. Subjectivity in the self-conscious mind, simply does not exist without 
assuming its association with consciousness as-such. When consciousness 
illumines abamkara one has subjectivity and self-consciousness. With the 
transcendence of the ego function, mental phenomena lose their subjectivity 
in the sense of self-consciousness. Therefore, during the higher states of 
awareness, there may be no self-awareness. In other words, self-awareness 
is not the sine qua non of awareness. We need to assume subjectivity in 
phenomena like subliminal perception and blind sight. It is in virtue of 
that subjectivity, one has awareness, albeit unconscious. Again, rocks and 
rainbows have subjectivity in the meaning they convey. In other words, their 
subjectivity in this view consists in the meaning they convey to others who 
have the ability to process that meaning. Such a notion of subjectivity may 
not admit of a naturalist explanation in terms of cortical description unless 
we are somehow able to record sattva, which is by assumption physically 
non-quantifiable. 


Finally, the BMC model provides for elevation of the human condition 
to higher levels of being, not merely to achieve cognitive excellence, but 
also emotional and volitional excellence. In other words, it points to what 
may be rightly labelled as transformational psychology. The goal of Indian 
psychology is transforming the conditioned person to the unconditioned 
state to enable her to experience freedom and perfection by participating 
in the discovery and realization of truth in her being. Thus the BMC model 
provides for an inclusive psychology with consciousness at the centre. It has 
profound practical implications; subserves secular and sublime purposes; 
and bridges the gap between science and spirituality, personal happiness 
and common good. 


The BMC model, though derived from the metatheoretical postulates of 
Yoga and other systems of Indian thought, steers clear of any ontological 
commitments of its own. The Yoga system is considered dualist, whereas 
Advaita Vedanta is nondualist. BMC as a psychological model is in significant 
ways consistent with both Yoga and Vedanta, including Sankara’s Advaita. 
In Yoga theory purusa and prakrti are two distinct substances. In Advaita 
only consciousness (Brahman) is ontologically real. Prakrti, the material 
base of the universe in Yoga, is considered in Advaita an illusion born out 
of the person’s congenital ignorance (avidyd). Again, in Yoga, purusas 
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are multiple centres of consciousness whereas in Advaita there is only one 
consciousness, viz., Brahman. 


Psychology, unlike philosophy, is limited to the study of the person; and 
the person manifests characteristics of body, mind and consciousness. Body, 
mind and consciousness are real at the psychological level. Even Advaita 
admits the reality of the material world at the empirical (vyavahdarika) level, 
even though its reality turns out to be illusory at the transcendental level 
(paramarthika). The BMC model holds that any attempt to reduce body, 
mind or consciousness to any single category would be utterly unproductive 
in that each of these categories is real at the psychological level. The question 
of reduction arises at the metaphysical level, which is beyond the scope of 
BMC as a psychological model. Reduction of any kind at the psychological 
level would be some kind of category mistake. 


Again, whether consciousness is one or multiple is a metaphysical 
question. At the psychological level, the notion that purusas are multiple 
centres of consciousness is tenable. The concept of jiva in Vedanta fits well 
with the multiplicity of centres of consciousness at the psychological level. 
Without multiple purusas, the concept of the individual and the notion of 
freedom make little sense. If the goal of human endeavour is to reach a state 
of freedom and perfection by the person, then the multiplicity of centres of 
consciousness becomes almost mandatory. However, once such a state of 
perfection is reached multiplicity loses its significance and meaning since 
all liberated purusas are indeed alike, not admitting any differentiation 
between them. Thus one could hold pluralism at the psychological level 
without rejecting monism at the metaphysical level. 


The Metaphysical Side of the Trident Model 


So far, we have discussed the BMC Trident model essentially at the 
psychological level, refraining from discussing any of its metaphysical 
implications. Indeed, as we mentioned, Yoga and Advaita systems from 
which the BMC Trident model is derived hold different and diametrically 
opposite metaphysical positions. Yoga subscribes to dualist ontology 
while Advaita advocates an uncompromising nondualism. In Advaita, only 
Brahman (consciousness) is real; the body, the mind and the rest of the 
furniture of the universe are just illusory manifestations of the Brahman. 
Their reality is shattered with the realization of the truth of Brahman like 
the events in a dream after awakening. In Yoga, however, both purusa 
and prakrti are real. Even though the mind because of its subtlety merits a 
distinctive categorization, it is subsumed under prakrti along with its other 
material manifestations. At the psychological level the differences between 
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Yoga and Advaita are insignificant. In both Yoga and Advaita, body, mind and 
consciousness are experientially different and are therefore psychologically 
distinct. It does not follow, however, that they are ontologically distinct. In 
Yoga mind and body are not ontologically independent whereas in Advaita 
only consciousness is ultimately real. 


Now, both Yoga and Advaita subscribe to entity metaphysics even if 
they do not agree whether the entities involved are one or more. As an 
alternative to entity metaphysics one could explore a process view of 
reality. In fact, such a view may prove in some ways more heuristic to 
further expand and refine the Trident model. It is possible, for example, to 
consider body, mind and consciousness as states in a continuous process of 
reality rather than a consortium of one, two, or more ontologically distinct 
constituents. The transition from body to mind involves something like a 
“quantum jump”. In a similar manner one could see a qualitative leap from 
the conceptualization of mind to consciousness. The distinctiveness of body, 
mind and consciousness is embedded in the qualitative and quantum leaps 
that take place in the reality process, somewhat akin to the quantum jump 
that we are familiar with in physics. The micro-macro transition is similar 
to the relation between mind and body. There may be similarly another 
qualitative leap between consciousness and mind. Patanjali himself makes 
it no secret that mind in its utmost purity is essentially indistinguishable from 
purusa. Therefore, such a jump is not a priori ruled out. The leap or jump 
refers to bridging of the two states without reducing one to the other. 


The notion of process reality was elaborated by several western thinkers, 
notably William James (1890) and Alfred Whitehead (1978). Indeed, attempts 
are also made more recently to apply “process ontology” for understanding 
consciousness (Atmanspacher & Primas, 2006). Other attempts to study 
consciousness within the overall ambit of quantum theory appear also to 
make use of the process model (Stapp, 1993). The process view of reality 
following the BMC/Trident model is, however, very different from the western 
process ontology. The western process approach to consciousness is limited 
by the equivocation of mind and consciousness, in which case only one jump 
or transition is needed, i.e., from body to mind/consciousness. The Trident 
model implies that the process involves at least two deeply different divides 
that need to be bridged — (1) between body and mind and (2) between 
mind and consciousness. Interestingly, just as there is a general tendency 
in the West to gloss over the difference between mind and consciousness, 
there is in the Indian tradition a tendency to ignore the qualitative difference 
between body and mind by subsuming them under a single category of 
the material, as distinguished from consciousness, possibly because of the 
prevailing entity metaphysics with possible exception of Buddhism. The 
Trident model, however, postulates two gaps and the need for two jumps in 
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the reality process to bridge them. Sri Aurobindo, for example, distinguishes 
between five different kinds of mind, which may be seen as five different 
points where qualitative leaps in the process take place. 


Again, in the western scientific tradition the dominant trend is the one 
that considers the process itself as physical. Such a reduction in our view is 
needless. One could equally argue that the basic process is nonphysical, as 
Advaita does. The whole notion of the process is to replace the conception of 
reality as a physical and/or a nonphysical entity. The process is not an entity 
like particles but the entities are the resting states of the process. Again, such 
debates as monism vs dualism would be irrelevant in the Trident model as 
we suggest. 


Conclusion 


The Mahatma is a mature illustration of the BMC Trident model. Gandhi’s 
life is a spiritual flowering of consciousness in the person. Satyagraha is the 
sweet fruit of spirituality. Central to spirituality is sarvodaya which literally 
means rise of all. The “rise of all”, the goal of sarvodaya, is accompanied by 
the fall of the personal ego. Sarvodaya is none other than altruism and all- 
round happiness. It involves transcending the ego and extending the “self” to 
include others. With the mind set of extended self go love and compassion. 
Hate in all circumstances is seen as disgustingly unjust. Violence is immoral 
and to be avoided at all times. Practice of nonviolence is not only morally 
imperative, but it is also an efficient instrument of conflict resolution for all 
occasions. 


On the eve of launching the monthly magazine Sarvodaya in 1938 
Gandhi answered the question “What is sarvodaya?’ thus: “Sarvodaya is 
impossible without satyagraha. The word satyagraha should be understood 
here in its etymological sense. There can be no insistence on truth where 
there is no non-violence. Hence the attainment of sarvodaya depends upon 
the attainment of non-violence. The attainment of non-violence in its turn 
depends upon tapascharya. Tapascharya, again, should be pure. Ceaseless 
effort, discretion, etc., should form part of it. Pure tapascharya leads to pure 
knowledge.” (CWMG, 73, p.311). 


In the current scenario of wide spread identity conflicts, divided self and 
general use of violence as an instrument of conflict resolution, Gandhi's 
concept of “spiritual force” or “truth-force” stands out as the sole beacon 
of hope for the troubled humanity. What would save us falling from the 
precipice of mad, competitive rush for mutual destruction is surely the 
trust in the inherent virtues of spirituality in our being and our abilities to 
harness it. Gandhi showed the way by his principles and practices which 
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are interestingly consistent with the native ethos of Indians, and therefore 
eminently practicable in our society. 


Moreover, as we noted, there is sufficient scientific justification to believe 
in the veracity of spiritual-force, yoga and parapsychological phenomena. 
It would appear therefore that Gandhian ideas and actions have a scientific 
base for human application. Though suggestive, these findings now warrant 
a full scale investigation with best of our resources. Therefore, I believe, 
studies of Gandhi, yoga and parapsychology should be pursued together for 
a wholesome understanding of human nature. 


I am indeed very optimistic about the future outcome and progress in 
these areas of study and research. India occupies a special place and is 
well poised to lead the world. The recent national uprising following Anna 
Hazare’s fast is just a spark reminding us that the spiritual light is not lost 
with Gandhi’s assassination. Any of us with sufficient effort and necessary 
discipline can ignite and cause the spiritual sparks to illuminate brightly the 
right path to take, avoid destructive conflicts and help reach the sarvodaya 
goal of peace and wellbeing of all. Sarve janah sukhino bhavantu, Om! 
Shantih' Shantib! Shantib' 
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